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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time ’’having  found 
favour  with  the  Public  in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  puts  forth 
new  attractions  in  the  present  volume.  It  has  received 
numerous  and  important  corrections  and  additions;  the 
story  has  been  illustrated  by  Robert  Cruikshank;  and 
facsimiles  of  rare  and  unique  portraits  of  celebrated 
Players,  Jesters,  Conjurors,  and  Mountebanks,  exhibit 
“ lively  sculptures  ” of  once  popular  drolls  and  wizards 
that  shook  the  sides  and  “ astonished  the  nerves  ” of  our 
jovial-hearted  and  wondering  forefathers. 

To  supply  the  antiquarian  portion  of  “ Merrie  England,”  a 
library  and  a collection  of  prints  and  drawings  of  a highly 
curious  and  recherchk  character  have  been  resorted  to  ; and, 
though  the  task  of  concentrating  and  reducing  into  moderate 
compass  such  ample  materials  has  not  been  an  easy  one, 

“ The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.” 

This,  and  a large  share  of  public  approval,  have  made  it  a 
“ labour  of  love.” 

In  that  part  which  is  purely  fiction  the  characters  can 
best  speak  for  themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Youth  is  the  season  of  ingenuousness  and  enjoyment,  when 
we  desire  to  please,  and  blush  not  to  own  ourselves  pleased. 
At  that  happy  period  there  is  no  affectation  of  wisdom  ; we 
look  only  to  the  bright  and  beautiful : we  inquire  not 
whether  it  be  an  illusion  ; it  is  sufficient  that  fairy  land,  with 
its  flowers  of  every  hue,  is  the  path  on  which  we  tread.  To 
youth  succeeds  manhood,  with  its  worldly  prudence  : then 
we  are  taught  to  take  nothing,  not  even  happiness,  upon 
trust ; to  investigate  until  we  are  lost  in  the  intricacies  of 
detail ; and  to  credit  our  judgment  for  what  is  due  only  to 
our  coldness  and  apathy.  We  lose  all  sympathy  for  the 
past ; the  future  is  the  subject  of  our  anxious  speculation  ; 
caution  and  reserve  our  guardian  angels ; and  if  the  heart 
still  throb  with  a fond  emotion,  we  stifle  it  with  what  speed 
we  may,  as  detrimental  to  our  interests,  and  unworthy  our 
new-born  intelligence  and  philosophy.  A short  acquaintance 
with  the  world  will  convince  the  most  sanguine  that  this 
stage  is  not  the  happiest ; that  ambition  and  mercenary 
cares  make  up  the  tumultuous  scene  ; and  though  necessity 
compel  a temporary  submission,  it  is  good  to  escape  from 
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the  toils,  and  breathe  a purer  air.  This  brings  us  to  an- 
other period,  when  reflection  has  taught  us  self-knowledge, 
and  we  are  no  longer  overwise  in  our  own  esteem.  Then 
returns  something  of  the  simplicity  that  characterized  our 
early  days.  We  welcome  old  friends ; have  recourse  to  old 
amusements,  and  the  fictions  that  enchained  our  youthful 
fancy  resume  their  wonted  spell. 

We  remember  the  time  when  just  emerging  from  boyhood, 
we  affected  a disdain  for  the  past.  We  had  put  on  the 
man,  and  no  urchin  that  put  on  for  the  first  time  his  holiday 
suit,  felt  more  inexpressible  self-complacency.  We  had 
roared  at  pantomime,  and  gaped  with  delight  at  the  mys- 
teries of  melodrame — but  now  becoming  too  sober  to  be 
amused,  “ puerile  !”  “ ridiculous  !”  were  the  critical  anathemas 
that  fulminated  from  oiu:  newly  imbibed  absolute  wisdom  ! 
It  might  be  presumption  to  say  that  we  have  since  grown 
wiser  ; certain  it  is,  we  are  become  less  pleased  with  our- 
selves, and  consequently  more  willing  to  be  pleased. 

Gentle  Reader,  we  are  old  enough  to  have  enjoyed,  and 
young  enough  to  remember  many  of  the  amusements,  wakes, 
and  popular  drolleries  of  Merrie  England  that  have  long 
since  submitted  to  “ the  tooth  of  time  and  razure  of 
oblivion.”  Like  Parson  Adams,  we  have  also  been  a great 
traveller — in  our  books ! Reversing  the  well-known  epi- 
gram. 

Give  me  the  thing  that’s  pretty,  smart,  and  new  : 

All  ugly,  old,  odd  things,  I leave  to  you, 

we  have  all  our  life  been  a hunter  after  oddities.  We  have 
studied  attentively  the  past.  For  the  future  we  have  been 
moderately  solicitous;  there  being  so  many  busy  econo- 
mists to  take  the  unthankful  task  off  our  hands.  We  have 
lost  our  friend  rather  than  our  joke,  when  the  joke  has  been 
the  better  of  the  two  ; and  have  been  free  of  discourse  where 
it  has  been  courteously  received,  preferring  (in  the  cant  of 
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])ompous  ignorance,  which  is  dear  at  any  price  !)  to  make 
ourselves  “ cheap,”  rather  than  be  set  down  as  exclusive  and 
unkind.  Disappointments  we  have  had,  and  sorrows,  with 
ample  experience  of  the  world’s  ingratitude.  But  life  is  too 
short  to  harbour  enmities ; and  to  be  resentful  is  to  be 
unhappy.  This  may  have  cast  a transient  shade  over  our 
lucubrations,  which  let  thy  happier  humour  shine  upon  and 
dispel  ! Wilt  thou  accept  us  for  thy  Cicerone  through  a 
journey  of  strange  sights  ? the  curiosities  of  nature,  and  the 
whimsicalities  of  art.  We  promise  thee  faster  speed  than 
steam-boat  and  railroad  : for  thou  shalt  traverse  the  ground 
of  two  centuries  in  two  hours  ! With  pleasant  companions 
by  tire  way,  free  from  the  perils  of  fire  and  flood. 

Fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a clock. 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 
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Merrie  England 


CHAPTER  I. 

“ Dost  thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall  be 
no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?”  was  the  admirable  reply  of  Sir 
Toby  Belch  to  Malvolio  when  he  would  have  marred  his 
Christmas*  merrymaking  with  Sir  Andrew  and  the  Clown. 
And  how  beautiful  is  Olivia’s  reply  to  the  self-same  precisian 
with  the  searching  apophthegms  of  the  “ foolish  wise  man, 
or  wise  foolish  man,”  sounded  like  discords  in  his  ears. 
“ O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  all  with  a 
distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  you 
deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed 
fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ; nor  no  railing  in  a 
known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove.” 
We  hate  to  be  everlastingly  bewailing  the  follies  and  vices 
of  mankind  : and  gladly  turn  to  the  pleasanter  side  of  the 
picture,  to  contemplate  something  that  we  can  love  and 
emulate.  We  know  there  are  such  things  as  opaque  wits 
and  perverse  minds,  as  there  are  squinting  eyes  and  crooked 
legs ; but  we  desire  not  to  entertain  such  guests  either  as 
companions  or  foils.  We  come  not  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  world  is  split  into  two  classes — viz.,  those  who  are  and 
those  who  ought  to  be  hanged ; that  we  should  believe 
every  man  to  be  a rogue  till  we  find  him  honest.  There  is 


* Christmas  being  the  season  when  Jack  Frost  commonly  takes  us  by 
the  nose,  the  diversions  are  within  doors,  either  in  exercise,  or  by  the 
fire-side — viz.,  a game  at  blindman’s-buff,  puss-in-the-comer,  questions 
and  commands,  hoop-and-hide  ; stories  of  hobgoblins,  Tom-pokers, 
bull-beggars,  witches,  wizards,  conjurors.  Doctor  Faustus,  Friar  Bacon, 
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quite  virtue  enough  in  human  life  to  make  our  journey 
moderately  happy.  We  are  of  the  hopeful  order  of  beings, 
and  think  this  world  a very  beautiful  world,  if  man  would 
not  mar  it  with  his  pride,  selfishness,  and  gloom. 

It  has  been  a maxim  among  all  great  and  wise  nations  to 
encourage  public  sports  and  diversions.  The  advantages 
that  arise  from  them  to  a State  ; the  benefit  they  are  to  all 
degrees  of  the  people  \ the  right  purposes  they  may  be  made 
to  serve  in  troublesome  times,  have  generally  been  so  well 
understood  by  the  ruling  powers,  that  they  have  seldom 


Doctor  Partridge,  and  such-like  horrible  bodies,  that  terrify  and 
delight  I 

O you  merry,  merry  souls, 

Christmas  is  a coming  : 

We  shall  have  flowing  bowls. 

Dancing,  piping,  drumming. 

Delicate  minced  pies. 

To  feast  every  virgin  ; 

Capon  and  goose  likewise. 

Brawn,  and  dish  of  sturgeon. 

Then  for  Christmas-box, 

Sweet  plum-cake  and  money ; 

Delicate  holland  smocks. 

Kisses  sweet  as  honey. 

Hey  for  Christmas  ball. 

Where  we  will  be  jolly  ; 

Coupling  short  and  tall, 

Kate,  Dick,  Ralph,  and  Molly. 

To  the  hop  we  go. 

Where  we’ll  jig  and  caper  ; 

Cuckolds  all  a-row — 

Will  she  pay  the  scraper. 

Tom  must  dance  with  Sue, 

Keeping  time  with  kisses  ; 

We’ll  have  a jolly  crew 
Of  sweet  smirking  Misses  I — Old  Song. 
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permitted  them  to  suffer  from  the  assaults  of  narrow-minded 
and  ignorant  reformers. 

Our  ancestors  were  wise  when  they  appointed  amusements 
for  the  people.  And  as  religious  services  (which  are  the 
means,  not  the  end — the  road  to  London  is  not  London) 
were  never  intended  for  a painful  duty,  the  “ drum  eccle- 
siastic,” which  in  latter  times  called  its  recruits  to  pillage 
and  bloodshed,  often  summoned  Punch,  Robin  Hood,  and 
their  merry  crew,  to  close  the  motley  ceremony  of  a holy- 
appointed  day ! Then  was  the  calendar  Devotion’s  diary 
and  Mirth’s  manual ! Rational  pleasure  is  heightened  by 
participation;  solitary  enjoyment  is  always  selfish.  Who 
ever  inquires  after  a solitary  recluse,  except  his  creditors  and 
next  heir?  Nobody  misses  him  when  there  are  so  many 
more  agreeable  people  to  supply  his  place.  Of  what  use  is 
such  a negative,  “ crawling  betwixt  earth  and  heaven  ?”  If 
he  hint  that  Diogenes,*  dying  of  the  dumps,  may  be  found 
at  home  in  his  tub,  who  cares  to  disinter  him  ? Oh,  the 
deep  solitude  of  a great  city  to  a morose  and  selfish  spirit ! 
The  Hall  of  Eblis  is  not  more  terrible.  Away,  then,  with 
supercilious  exclusiveness  ! ’Tis  the  grave  of  the  affections  ! 
the  charnel-house  of  the  heart ! What  to  us  is  the  world,  if 
to  the  world  we  are  nothing  ? 

We  delight  to  see  a foolf  administer  to  his  brethren.  If 

* Diogenes,  when  he  trod  with  his  dirty  cobbled  shoes  on  the  beautiful 
caqjets  of  Plato,  exclaimed  triumphantly,  “I  tread  upon  the  pride  of 
Plato  !” — “Yes,”  replied  Plato,  “ but  with  a greater  pride  !”  ' 

t “ A material  fool,”  as  Jaques  describes  Touchstone.  Such  was 
Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  the  well-known  progenitor  of  Merry  Andrews  ; and 
the  presumed  author  of  the  “ Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,’’ 
composed  in  the  early  p.art  of  the  sixteenth  century.  “ In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  after  ” (says  Anthony  i Wood),  “ it  was  accounted  a 
book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by  the  scholars  and  gentlemen.”  It  is  thus 
referred  to  in  an  old  play  of  1 560  : — 

“ Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 I must  needs  laughe  in  my  slefe.  The  wise 
men  of  Gotum  are  risen  againe.” 
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merriment  sometimes  ran  riot,  it  never  exhibited  itself  in 
those  deep-laid  villanies  so  rife  among  the  pretenders  to 
sanctity  and  mortification.  An  appeal  to  “ clubs  ” among 
the  London  apprentices  ; the  pulling  down  of  certain  man- 
sions of  iniquity,  of  which  Mrs.  Cole,*  in  after  days,  was  the 
devout  proprietress  3 a few  broken  heads  at  the  Bear  Gar- 
den ; the  somewhat  opposite  sounds  of  the  “ belles  tolling 
for  the  lectorer,  and  the  trumpets  sounding  to  the  stages,”f 
and  sundry  minor  enormities,  were  the  only  terrible  results 
of  this  national  licence.  Mark  what  followed,  when  masking, 
morris-dancing, J May-games,  stage  plays,§  fairs,  and  the 


* Foote’s  “Minor,”  act  i.  scene  i.  + Harleian  MSS.  No.  286. 

+ The  morris-dance  was  one  of  the  most  applauded  merriments  of  Old 
England.  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the 
Queen  or  Lady  of  the  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  to  which  were  afterwards 
added  a dragon,  and  a hobby-horse,  were  the  characters  that  figured 
away  in  that  truly  ancient  and  grotesque  movement.  Will  Kempe, 
“ the  comical  and  conceited  jest-monger,  and  vicegerent  to  the  ghost  of 
Dicke  Tarleton,”  who  “ raised  many  a roar  by  making  faces  and  mouths 
of  all  sorts,”  danced  the  morris  with  his  men  of  Gotham,  in  his  “ Nine 
daies’  wonder  from  London  to  Norwich.”  Kempe’s  “newjigg” 
rivalled  in  popularity  his  Peter  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ; Dogberry,  in 
“ Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  Justice  Shallow,  of  which  he  was  the 
original  performer.  In  “Jacke  Drum’s  Entertainment,”  4to,  1601,  is 
the  following  song  : — 

ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A WHITSUN  MORRIS-DANCE. 

Skip  it  and  trip  it  nimbly,  nimbly. 

Tickle  it,  tickle  it  lustily. 

Strike  up  the  tabour  for  the  wenches’  favour. 

Tickle  it,  tickle  it,  lustily. 

Let  us  be  seene  on  Hygate  Greene, 

To  dance  for  the  honour  of  Holloway. 

Sing  we  are  come  hither,  let  us  spare  for  no  leather. 

To  dance  for  the  honour  of  Holloway. 

§ Plays  were  suppressed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633.  The  actors  were 
driven  off  the  stage  by  the  soldiers  ; and  the  only  pleasantry  that  Messrs. 
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various  pastimes  that  delighted  the  commonality,  were 
sternly  prohibited.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  cant  and 
cruelty  of  these  monstrous  times,  when  fanaticism,  \vith  a 
dagger  in  one  hand,  and  “ Hooks  and  Eyes  for  an  Unbe- 
liever’s Breeches  ” in  the  other,  revelled  in  the  destruction 
of  all  that  was  intellectual  in  the  land.  When  the  lute,  the 
virginals,  the  viol-de-gambo,were  hushed  for  the  inharmonious 
bray  of  their  miserable  conventicles,* *  and  the  quaintly  ap- 
propriate signsf  of  the  ancient  taverns  and  music  shops 


“ Praise-God- Barebones  ” and  “Fight-the-good-fight  ” indulged  in,  was 
“ Enter  red  coat,  exit  hat  and  cloak  a cant  phrase  in  reference  to  this 
devout  t)Tanny.  Randolph,  in  “ The  Muses’  Looking-glass,”  makes  a 
fanatic  utter  this  charitable  prayer  : — 

That  the  Globe, 

Wherein  (quoth  he)  reigns  a whole  world  of  vice, 

Had  been  consum’d,  the  Phoenix  burnt  to  ashes ; 

The  Fortune  whipp’d  for  a blind — Blackfriars ! 

He  wonders  how  it  ’scap’d  demolishing 

F the  time  of  Reformation  : lastly,  he  wished 

The  Bull  might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Bear  Gardens, 

And  there  be  soundly  baited. 

In  1599  was  published  “The  overthrow  of  Stage  Playes,  by  way  of 
controversie  betwixt  D.  Gager  and  D.  Rainolde,  wherein  all  the 
Reasons  that  can  be  made  for  them  are  notably  refuted,  the  objections 
answered,  and  the  case  so  clear  and  resolved  as  that  the  judgment  of 
any  man  that  is  not  froward  and  perverse  may  easilie  be  satisfied  : 
wherein  is  manifestly  proved  that  it  is  not  onely  unlawfull  to  bee 
an  actor,  but  a beholder  of  those  vanities,  &c.  &c.” 

* “What  a poor  pimping  business  is  a Presbyterian  place  of  worship; 
dirty,  narrow,  and  squalid  : stuck  in  the  comer  of  an  old  Popish  garden 
such  as  Linlithgow,  and  much  more,  Melrose.” — Robert  Burns. 

t Two  wooden  heads,  with  this  inscription  under  it : “ We  three 
loggerheads  be.”  The  third  was  the  spectator.  The  tabor  was  the 
ancient  sign  of  a music  shop.  Tarleton  kept  an  eating-house  with  this 
sign.  Apropos  of  signs — T wo  Irishmen  beholding  a hatchment  fixed 
against  a house,  the  one  inquired  what  it  was?  “It’s  a bad  sign  !” 
replied  the  other  mysteriously.  Paddy  being  still  at  fault  as  to  the 
meaning,  asked  for  further  explanations. — “It’s  a sign,”  cried  his 
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were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  some  such  horrible 
effigy  as  we  see  dedicated  to  their  high  priest,  John  Knox, 
on  a wall  in  the  odoriferous  Canongate  of  Modern 
Athens.* * * * § 

Deep  was  the  gloom  of  those  dismal  days  ! The  kitchens 
were  coolj  the  spits  motionless. t The  green  holly  and  the 
mystic  mistletoe|  were  blooming  abominations.  The  once 
rosy  cheeks  of  John  Bull  looked  as  lean  as  a Shrove-Tuesday 
pancake,  and  every  rib  like  the  tooth  of  a saw.  Rampant 
were  those  times,  when  crop-ear’d  Jack  Presbyter  was  as 
blythe  as  shepherd  at  a wake.§  Down  tumbled  the  May- 


companion  with  a look  of  immeasurable  superiority,  “ that  somebody  is 
dead  !” 

* Those  who  would  be  convinced  of  the  profaneness  of  the  Came- 
ronians  and  Covenanters  have  only  to  read  “ Scotch  Presbyterian 
Eloquence  displayed,  or  the  Folly  of  their  teaching  discovered  from 
their  Books,  Sermons,  and  Prayers,”  1738, — a volume  full  of  ludicrous 
impieties.  We  select  one  specimen. 

Mr.  William  Vetch,  preaching  at  Linton,  in  Tiviotdale,  said,  “ Our 
Bishops  thought  they  were  very  secure  this  long  time. 

Like  Willie  Willie  Wastel, 

I am  in  my  castel. 

All  the  dogs  in  the  town 
Dare  not  ding  me  down. 

“ Yea,  but  there  is  a doggie  in  Heaven  that  has  dung  them  all  down.” 

t “The  Lamentable  Complaints  of  Nick  Froth  the  Tapster,  and 
Ruleroast  the  Cook,”  4to.,  1641. 

J The  magical  properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid  ; and  Apuleius  has  preserved  some  verses  of  the  poet 
Lelius,  in  which  he  mentions  the  mistletoe  as  one  of  the  things  necessary 
to  make  a magician.  In  the  Dark  Ages  a similar  belief  prevailed,  and 
even  to  the  present  day  the  peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other 
countries,  call  the  mistletoe  the  “ Spectre’s  Wand,”  from  a supposition 
that  holding  a branch  of  mistletoe  in  the  hand  will  not  only  enable  a 
man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to  speak  to  him  1 The  mistletoe 
is  peculiar  to  Christmas. 

§ We’ll  break  the  windows  which  the  whore 
Of  Babylon  hath  planted, 
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poles* — no  more  music  and  dancing  !|  For  the  disciples  of 
Stubbes  and  Prynne  having  discovered  by  their  sage  oracles, 


And  when  the  Popish  saints  are  down, 

Then  Burges  shall  be  sainted  ; 

We’ll  bum  the  fathers’  learned  books. 

And  make  the  schoolmen  flee  ; 

We’ll  do\vn  with  all  that  smells  of  wit, 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we  ! 

* The  doworfall  of  May-games,  4to,  1660.  By  Thomas  Hall,  the 
canting  parson  of  King’s-Norton. — Hear  the  caitiff, 

There’s  not  a knave  in  all  the  town. 

Nor  swearing  courtier,  nor  base  clown. 

Nor  dancing  lob,  nor  mincing  quean. 

Nor  popish  clerk,  be  ’t  priest  or  dean. 

Nor  Knight  debauch’d  nor  gentleman. 

That  follows  drab,  or  cup,  or  can. 

That  will  give  thee  a friendly  look. 

If  thou  a May-pole  canst  not  brook. 

On  May  i,  1517,  the  unfortunate  shaft,  or  May-pole,  gave  rise  to  the 
insurrection  of  that  turbulent  body,  the  London  apprentices,  and  the 
plundering  of  the  foreigners  in  the  city,  whence  it  got  the  name  of  Evil 
May-day.  From  that  time  the  offending  pole  was  hung  on  a range  of 
hooks  over  the  doors  of  a long  row  of  neighbouring  houses.  In  the  3rd 
of  Edward  VI.  an  over-zealous  fanatic  called  Sir  Stephen  began  to 
preach  against  this  May-pole,  which  inflamed  his  audience  so  greatly, 
that  the  owner  of  every  house  over  which  it  hung  sawed  off  as  much  as 
depended  over  his  premises,  and  committed  piecemeal  to  the  flames 
this  terrible  idol  ! 

The  “ tall  May-pole  ” that  “ once  o’erlooked  the  Strand  ” (about  the 
year  1717),  Sir  Isaac  Newton  begged  of  the  parish,  and  it  was  carried 
to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  where  it  was  erected  in  the  park,  and  had  the 
honour  of  raising  the  greatest  telescope  then  known.  The  New  Church 
occupies  its  site. 

But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain), 

A church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury  I.ane. 

+ Good  fellowcs  must  go  leame  to  daunce 
The  brydeal  is  full  near  a : 
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that  May-games  were  derived  from  the  Floralian  Feasts  and 
interludes  of  the  pagan  Romans,  which  were  solemnized  on 
the  first  of  May;  and  that  dancing  round  a May-pole, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  ribbons,  and  other  orna- 
ments, was  idolatry,  after  the  fashion  of  Baal’s  Avorshippers, 
who  capered  about  the  altar  in  honour  of  their  idol ; resolved 
that  the  Goddess  Flora  should  no  longer  receive  the  gratu- 
lations  of  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Robin  Hood’s 
merry  men,  on  a fine  May  morning  ; a superstition  derived 
from  the  Sibyl’s  books,  horribly  papistical  and  pagan. 

Nor  was  the  “ precise  villain  ” less  industrious  in  con- 
fiscation and  sacrilege.* *  Painted  windows — Lucifer’s  Missal 
drawings  ! — he  took  infinite  pains  to  destroy ; and  with  his 
long  pike  did  the  devil’s  work  diligently.  He  could  endure 


There  is  a brail  come  out  of  Fraunce, 

. The  fyrst  ye  harde  this  yeare  a. 

For  I must  leape,  and  thou  must  hoppe, 

And  we  must  tume  all  three  a j 
The  fourth  must  bounce  it  like  a toppe, 

And  so  wee  shall  agpee  a. 

I praye  the  mynstrell  make  no  stoppe, 

For  we  wyll  merye  be  a. 

From  an  unique  black  letter  ballad,  printedin  1569,  “ Intytuled,  ‘Good 
Fellowes  must  go  leame  to  Daunce.’  ” 

* Sir  Robert  Howard  has  dra^vn  an  excellent  picture  of  a Puritan 
family,  in  his  comedy  of  “The  Committee.”  The  personages  are  Mr. 
Day,  chairman  to  the  committee  of  sequestrations ; Mrs.  Day,  “ the 
committee-man’s  utensil,”  with  “curled  hair,  white  gloves,  and  Sab- 
bath-day’s cinnamon  waistcoat;”  Abel,  in  their  booby  son,  a fellow 
“ whose  heart  is  down  in  his  breeches  at  eveiy  turn;”  and  Obadiah,  chief 
clerk,  dull,  drawling,  and  heinously  given  to  strong  waters.  We  are 
admitted  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  pious  fraud,  where  are  seated 
certain  honourable  members,  whose  names  cannot  fail  to  enforce  respect. 
Nehemiah  Catch,  Joseph  Blemish,  Jonathan  Fleadstrong,  and  Ezekiel 
Scrape  ! The  work  of  plunder  goes  bravely  on.  The  robbing  of 
widows  and  orphans  is  “building  up  the  new  Zion.”  A parcel  of 
notched  rascals  laying  their  heads  together  to  cheat  is  “the  cause  of  the 
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no  cross* *  but  that  on  silver ; hence  the  demolition  of  those 
beautiful  edifices  that  once  adorned  Cheapside,  and  other 
remarkable  sites  in  ancient  times.  The  sleek  rogue  read 
his  Biblef  upside  down,  and  hated  his  neighbour  ; his  piety 


righteous  prospering  when  brethren  dwell  together  in  unity;”  and  when 
a canting  brother  gives  up  lying  and  the  ghost,  Mr.  Day  remarks  that 
“ Zachariah  went  off  full  of  exhortation  !” 

It  was  at  the  sacking  of  Basing  House,  the  seat  of  the  venerable 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  that  Harrison,  the  regicide  and  butcher’s  son, 
shot  Major  Robinson,  exclaiming  as  he  did  the  deed,  “Cursed  is  he 
that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.”  Hugh  Peters,  the 
buffooning  priest,  was  of  the  party. 

* The  erection  of  upright  stone  crosses  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
dated  its  origin  from  the  custom  which  the  first  Christians  in  this  island 
adopted  of  inscribing  the  Druid  stones  with  a cross,  that  the  worship  of 
the  converted  idolator  might  be  transferred  from  the  idol  to  the  emblem 
of  his  faith;  and  afterwards  the  Saxon  kings  frequently  erected  crosses 
previously  to  a battle,  at  which  public  prayers  were  offered  up  for  vic- 
tory. After  the  Norman  conquest  crosses  became  common,  and  were 
erected  in  market-places,  to  induce  honesty  by  the  sanction  of  religion  : 
in  churchyards,  to  inspire  devout  and  pious  feelings ; in  streets,  for  the 
deposit  of  a corpse  when  borne  to  its  last  home  ; and  for  various  other 
purposes.  Here  the  beggar  stationed  himself,  and  asked  alms  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  suffered  on  the  cross.  They  were  used  for  landmarks, 
that  men  might  learn  to  respect  and  hold  sacred  the  boundaries  of 
another’s  property.  Du  Cange  says  that  crosses  were  erected  in  the 
14th  Richard  II.  as  landmarks  to  define  the  boundaries  between  Kest- 
even  and  Holland.  They  are  placed  on  public  roads  as  a check  to 
thieves,  and  to  regulate  processions.  At  the  Reformation  (? ! !)  most 
of  the  crosses  throughout  the  kingdom  were  destroyed,  when  the  sweep- 
ing injunction  of  Bishop  Home  was  formally  promulgated  at  his  Visita- 
tion in  1571,  that  all  images  of  the  Trinity  in  glass  windows,  or  other 
places  of  the  church,  be  put  out  and  extinguished,  together  with  the 
stone  cross  in  the  churchyard  ! We  devoutly  hope,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
hoped  of  John  Knox,  that  Bishop  Horne  was  buried  in  a cross-road. 

t “ They  like  none  but  sanctified  and  shuttle-headed  weavers,  long- 
winded  boxmakers,  and  thorough-stiching  cobblers,  thumping  felt- 
makers,  jerking  coachmen,  and  round-headed  button-makers,  which 
spoyle  Bibles  while  they  thumb  over  the  leaves  with  their  greasie  fingers. 
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was  pelf  \ his  godliness  gluttony.  His  grace* *  was  as  long  as 
his  face.  The  gnat,  like  Macbeth’s  “ Amen,”  stuck  in  his 
throat ; but  the  camel  slid  down  merrily.  What  a weary, 
working-day  world  would  this  have  been  under  his  unhos- 
pitable  dominion  !f  How  unlovely  and  lachrymose  ! how 
sectarian  and  sinister  ! A bumper  of  bitters,  to  be  swallowed 
with  a rising  gorge,  and  a wry  face  ! All  literature  would 
have  resolved  itself  into  “ The  plain  Pathway  to  Penurious- 
ness Peachum’s  “ Worth  of  a Penny,  or  a caution  to  keep 


and  sit  by  the  fireside  scumming  their  porridge-pot,  while  their  zeal 
seethes  over  in  applications  and  interpretations  of  Scripture  delivered  to 
their  ignorant  wives  and  handmaids,  with  the  name  and  title  of  deare 
brethren  and  especially  beloved  sisters.” — The  doleful  Lamentation  of 
Cheapside  Crosse,  or  old  England  sick  of  the  staggers,  1641. 

* One  Lady  D’Arcy,  a well-jointured,  puritanical  widow,  having  in- 
vited the  next  heir  in  the  entail  to  dine  with  her,  asked  him  to  say  grace. 
The  young  gentleman,  thinking  that  her  ladyship  had  lived  quite  long 
enough,  expressed  his  wishes  thus  graciously  : — 

Good  Lord  of  thy  mercy, 

Take  my  good  Lady  D’Arcy 
Unto  her  heavenly  throne ; 

That  I,  little  Frank, 

May  sit  in  my  rank, 

And  keep  a good  house  of  my  own  ! 

t John  Knox  proclaimed  the  mild  sentence,  which  was  loudly  re- 
echoed by  his  disciples,  that  the  idolater  should  die  the  death,  in  plain 
English  (or  rather,  God  be  thanked  ! in  plain  Scotch)  that  every  Catholic 
should  be  hanged.  The  bare  toleration  of  prelacy — of  the  Protestant 
prelacy  ! — was  the  guilt  of  soul-murder.  These  were  the  merciful 
Christians  ! the  sainted  martyrs  ! who  conducted  the  inquisitorial  tyranny 
of  the  high  commission,  and  imposed  the  test  of  that  piece  of  impious 
buffoonery,  the  “ Holy  League  and  Covenant!”  who  visited  the  west 
of  Scotland  with  the  free  quarters  of  the  military,  and  triumphed  so 
brutally  over  the  unfortunate,  patriotic,  and  gallant  Montrose.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterians  enacted  that  each  episcopalian  was  liable  to  trans- 
portation who  should  baptize  a child,  or  officiate  as  a clergyman  to  more 
than  four  persons,  besides  the  members  of  his  own  family  1 
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Money;”  and  the  “Key  to  unknowne  Knowledge 
Shop  of  Five  Windows,”  ' 

Which  if  you  do  open  to  cheapen  and  copen, 

You  will  be  unwilling  for  many  a shilling. 

To  part  with  the  profit  that  you  shall  have  of  it ; 


or  a 


and  the  drama,  which,  whether  considered  as  a school  of 
eloquence  or  a popular  entertainment,  is  entitled  to  national 
regard,  would  have  been  proscribed,  because— having  neither 
soul  for  sentiment,  eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  poetry,  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  be  displeased.  His  humanity  may  be  summed 
up  m one  short  sentence,  “I  will  take  care,  my  dear 
brother,  you  shall  not  keep  your  bed  in  sickness,  for  I will 
take  it  from  under  you.”  There  are  two  reasons  why  we 
don  t trust  a man — one,  because  we  don’t  know  him.  and 
the  other  because  we  do.  Such  a man  would  have  shouted 
“Hosannah!”  when  the  Saviour  entered  Jerusalem  in 
triumph ; and  cried  “ Crucify  him  I’’  when  he  went  up  the 
mountain  to  die. 


Seeing  how  little  party  spirit,  religious  controversy,  and 
money-grubbing  have  contributed  to  the  general  stock  of 
human  happiness — that  pre-eminence  in  knowledge  is 

Only  to  know  how  little  can  be  known, 

To  see  all  others’  faults,  and  feel  our  own, 

we  cry,  with  St.  Patrick’s  dean,  “ Vive  la  bagatelle  /’’ 
Democritus  lived  to  an  hundred.  Death  shook,  not  his 
dart,  but  his  sides,  at  the  laughing  philosopher,  and  “ delay’d 
to  strike  ” till  his  lungs  had  crowed  their  second  jubilee : 
while  Heraclitus  was  Charon  s passenger  at  threescore 
But  the  night  wanes  apace  ; to-morrow  we  must  rise  with  * 
the  lark.  Fill  we  a cup  to  Mercury,  o bon  repos  / 


A bumper  at  parting  ! a bumper  so  bright. 

Though  the  clock  points  to  morning,  by  way  of  good  night ! 
Time,  scandal,  and  cards,  are  for  tea-drinking  souls  ! 

Let  them  play  their  rubbers,  while  we  ply  the  bowls  ! 
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Oh  who  are  so  jocund,  so  happy  as  we  ? 

Our  skins  full  of  wine,  and  our  hearts  full  of  glee  ! 

Not  buxom  Dame  Nature,  a provident  lass  ! 

Abhors  more  a vacuum,  than  Bacchus's  glass. 

Where  blue-devils  drown,  and  where  meiTy  thoughts  swim — 
As  deep  as  a Quaker,  as  broad  as  his  brim  ! 

Like  rosy  fat  friars,  again  and  again 

Our  beads  we  have  told,  boys  ! — in  -sparkling  champagne  ! 

Our  gravity’s  centre  is  good  Vin  de  Grave, 

Pour’d  out  to  replenish  the  goblet  concave  ; 

And  tell  me  what  rubies  so  glisten  and  shine. 

Like  the  deep  blushing  ruby  of  Burgundy  wine  ? 

His  face  in  the  glass  Bibo  smiles  when  he  sees  ; 

For  Fancy  takes  flight  on  no  wing  like  the  bee’s  ! 

If  truth  in  a well  lie, — ah  ! truth,  well-a-day  ! 

I’ll  seek  it  in  “ Vino,”— the  pleasantest  way  ! 

Let  temperance,  twankay,  teetotallers  trump  ; 

Your  sad,  sober  swiggers  at  “Veritas”  pump  ! 

If  water  flow  hither,  so  crystal  and  clear. 

To  mix  with  our  wine — ’tis  humanity’s  tear. 

When  Venus  is  crusty,  and  Mars  in  a miff. 

Their  tipple  is  prime  nectar-toddy  and  stiff, — 

And  shall  we  not  toast,  like  their  godships  above. 

The  lad  we  esteem,  and  the  lady  we  love  ? 

Be  goblets  as  sparkling,  and  spirits  as  light. 

Our  next  merry  meeting  ! A bumper — good  night  I 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  flow’ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

’Tis  Flora’s  holiday,  and  in  ancient  times  the  goddess  kept 
it  with  joyous  festivity.  Ah  ! those  ancient  times,  they  are 
food  for  melancholy.  Yet  may  melancholy  be  made  to 
“ discourse  most  eloquent  music — 

O why  was  England  “ merrie”  called,  I pray  you  tell  me  why 
Because  Old  England  merry  was  in  merry  times  gone  by  ! 

She  knew  no  dearth  of  honest  mirth  to  cheer  both  son  and  sire. 
But  kept  it  up  o’er  wassail  cup  around  the  Christmas  fire. 

When  fields  were  dight  with  blossoms  white,  and  leaves  of 
lively  green. 

The  May-pole  rear’d  its  flow’ry  head,  and  dancing  round  were 
seen 

A youthful  band,  join’d  hand  in  hand,  with  shoon  and  kirtle 
trim, 

And  softly  rose  the  melody  of  Flora’s  morning  hymn. 

Her  garlands,  too,  of  varied  hue  the  merry  milkmaid  wove, 

And  Jack  the  Piper  caprioled  within  his  dancing  grove  ; 

Will,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Little  John,  with  Robin  Hood  their  king. 
Bold  foresters  ! blythe  choristers  ! made  vale  and  mountain 
ring. 

On  every  spray  blooms  lovely  May,  and  balmy  zephyrs  breathe — 
Ethereal  splendour  all  above  ! and  beauty  all  beneath  ! 

The  cuckoo’s  song  the  woods  among  sounds  sweetly  as  of  old  . 
As  bright  and  warm  the  sunbeams  shine, — and  why  should 
hearts  grow  cold  ?* 


* This  ballad  was  set  to  very  beautiful  music  by  Mr.  N.  I. 
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“ A sad  theme  to  a merry  tune ! But  had  not  May 
another  holiday  maker  ? when  the  compassionate  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague walked  forth  from  her  hall  and  bower  to  greet  with  a 
smile  of  welcome  her  grotesque  visitor,  the  poor  little 
sweep.” 

Thy  hand,  Eugenio,  for  those  gentle  words  ! Elia  would 
have  taken  thee  to  his  heart.  Be  the  turf  that  lies  lightly 
on  his  breast  as  verdant  as  the  bank  whereon  we  sit.  On 
a cold,  dark,  wintry  morning  he  had  too  often  been  dis- 
turbed out  of  a peaceful  slumber  by  his  shrill,  mournful  cry ; 
and  contrasting  his  own  warm  bed  of  down  with  the  hard 
pallet  from  which  the_  sooty  little  chorister  had  been  driven 
at  that  untimely  hour,  he  vented  his  generous  indignation  \ 
and  when  a heart  so  tender  as  Elia’s  could  feel  indignation, 
bitter  must  have  been  the  provocation  and  the  crime  ! But 
the  sweep,  with  his  brilliant  white  teeth  and  Sunday  washed 
face,  is  for  the  most  part  a cheerful,  healthy-looking  being. 
Not  so  the  squalid,  decrepit  factory  lad,  broken-spirited, 
overworked,  and  half-starved  ! The  little  sweep,  in  process 
of  time,  may  become  a master  “ chummie,”  and  have  (with- 
out being  obliged  to  sweep  it)  a chimney  of  his  own  : but  the 
factory  lad  sees  no  prospect  of  ever  emerging  from  his  heart- 
sickening  toil  and  hopeless  dependence;  he  feels  the 
curse  of  Cain  press  heavily  upon  him.  The  little  sweep  has 
his  merry  May-day,  with  its  jigs,  rough  music,  gingling 
money-box,  gilt-paper  cocked-hat,  and  gay  patchwork  para- 
phernalia. All  days  are  alike  to  the  factory  lad — “ E’en 
Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  him.”  His  rest  will  be 
the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  ! 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  brace  the  nerves  and 
diffuse  a healthful  glow  over  body  and  mind  than  outdoor 
recreations.  What  is  enimi  ? Fogs  and  overfeeding. 


Sporle.  It  was  published  by  T.  E.  Purday,  50,  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Yard. 
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content  grown  plethoric,  the  lethargy  of  superabundance, 
the  want  of  some  rational  pursuit,  and  the  indisposition  to 
seek  one.  What  its  cure  ? 

’Tis  health,  ’tis  air,  ’tis  exercise — 

Fling  but  a stone,  the  giant  dies  ! 

The  money-grub,  pent  up  in  a close  city,  eating  the  bread 
of  carefulness,  and  with  the  fear  of  the  shop  always  before 
his  eyes,  is  not  industrious.  He  is  the  droning,  horse-in-a- 
mill  creature  of  habit — like  a certain  old  lady  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  every  morning  was  the  first  up  in  the 
house,  and  good-for-nothing  afterwards.  A century  ago  the 
advantages  of  early  rising  to  the  citizen  were  far  more 
numerous  than  at  present.  A brisk  walk  of  ten  minutes 
brought  him  into  the  fields  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
town ; and  after  luxuriating  three  or  four  miles  amidst  clover, 
sorrel,  buttercups,  ay,  and  corn  to  boot ! the  fresh  breeze 
of  mom,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  pleasant 
prospect  would  inspire  happy  thoughts  : and  as  nothing 
better  sharpens  the  appetite  than  these  delightful  com- 
panions, what  was  wanting  but  a substantial  breakfast  to 
prepare  him  for  the  business  of  the  day?  For  this  certain 
frugal  houses  of  entertainment  were  established  in  the  rural 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis,*  where  every  morning,  “ except 


* “ This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  at  Spencer’s 
original  Breakfasting-Hut,  between  Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s  Head  and 
St.  John  Street  Road,  by  the  New  River  side,  fronting  Sadler’s  Wells, 
may  be  had  every  morning,  except  Sundays,  fine  tea,  sugar,  bread,  butter, 
and  milk,  at  fourpence  per  head ; coffee  at  three  halfpence  a dish. 
And  in  the  afternoon,  tea,  sugar,  and  milk,  at  threepence  per  head, 
with  good  attendance.  Coaches  may  come  up  to  the  farthest  garden- 
door  next  to  the  bridge  in  St.  John  Street  Road,  ne.ar  Sadler’s  M'ells 
back  gate.  Note. — Ladies,  &c.,  are  desired  to  t.ake  notice  that  there  is 
another  person  set  up  in  opposition  to  me,  the  next  door,  which  is  a 
brick-house,  and  faces  the  little  gate  by  the  Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s,  and 
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Sundays,  fine  tea,  sugar,  bread,  butter,  and  milk,”  might  be 
had  at  fourpence  per  head,  and  coftee  “ at  three  halfpence  a 
dish.”  And  as  a walk  in  summer  was  an  excellent  recruit 
to  the  spirits  after  reasonable  toil,  the  friendly  hand  that 
lifted  the  latch  in  the  morning  repeated  the  kind  office  at 
evening  tide,  and  spread  before  him  those  refreshing  elements 
that  “ cheer,  but  not  inebriate with  the  harmless  addition 
of  music  and  dancing.  Ale,  wine,  and  punch  were  sub- 
sequently included  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  dramatic  repre- 
sentations. But  of  latter  years  the  town  has  walked  into 
the  country,  and  tlie  citizen  can  just  espy  at  a considerable 
distance  a patch  of  flowery  turf,  and  a green  hill,  when  his 
leisure  and  strength  are  exhausted,  and  it  is  time  to  turn 
homeward. 

The  north  side  of  London  was  famous  for  suburban 
houses  of  entertainment.  Midway  down  Gray’s  Inn  Lane 
stands  Town’s  End  Lane  (so  called  in  the  old.  maps),  or 
Elm  Street,  which  takes  its  name  from  some  elms  that  once 
grew  there.  To  the  right  is  Mount  Pleasant,  and  on  its 
summit  is  planted  a little  hostelrie,  which  commanded  a 
delightful  prospect  of  fields  that  are  now  annihilated  ; their 
site  and  our  sight  being  profaned  by  the  House  of  Correc- 


therefore  mistaken  for  mine  ; but  mine  is  the  little  boarded  place  by  the 
river  side,  and  my  backdoor  faces  the  same  as  usual ; lor 

“ I am  not  dead,  I am  not  gone, 

Nor  liquors  do  I sell  ; 

But,  as  at  first,  I still  go  on, 

Ladies,  to  use  you  well. 

“No  passage  to  my  hut  I have. 

The  river  runs  before  ; 

Therefore  your  care  I humbly  crave, 

Pray  don’t  mistake  my  door. 

“ Yours  to  serve, 

“ DaHv  Advci'tiser,  May  6,  1745.  “S.  Spencer.” 
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tion  and  the  treadmill ! Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Warner 
Street,  which  the  lover  of  old  English  ballad  poetry  and 
music  will  never  pass  without  a sigh  ; for  there,  while  the 
town  was  applauding  his  dramatic  drolleries  — and  his 
beautiful  songs  charmed  alike  the  humble  and  the 
refined— their  author,  Henry  Carey,  in  a fit  of  melancholy 
destroyed  himself.* * * §  Close  by  stood  the  old  Bath  House, 
which  was  built  over  a cold  spring  by  one  Walter  Baynes, 
in  1697.1  The  house  is  razed  to  the  ground,  but  the  spring 
remains.  A few  paces  forward  was  the  Lord  Cobham’s  Head,J 
finally  transmogrified  into  a modem  temple  for  tippling  : 
its  shady  gravel  walks,  handsome  grove  of  trees,  and  green 
bowling  alleys  are  long  since  destroyed.  Its  opposite 
neighbour  was  (for  not  a vestige  of  the  ancient  building 
remains)  the  Sir  John  01dcastle,§  where  the  wayfarer  was 


* October  4,  1743. 

+ According  to  tradition,  this  was  once  the  bath  of  Nell  Gwynn.  In 
Baynes’s  Row,  close  by,  lived  for  many  years  the  celebrated  clown  Joe 
Grimaldi. 

+ “ Sir, — Coming  to  my  lodging  in  Islington,  I called  at  the  Lord 
Cobham’s  Head,  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  to  drink  some  of  their  beer, 
which  I have  often  heard  to  be  the  finest,  strongest,  and  most  pleasant 
in  London,  where  I found  a very  handsome  house,  good  accommo- 
dation, and  pleasantly  situated.  I afterwards  walked  in  the  garden, 
where  I was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a very  handsome  grove  of  trees, 
with  gravel  walks,  and  finely  illuminated,  to  please  the  company  that 
should  honour  them  with  drinking  a tankard  of  beer,  which  is  three- 
pence. There  will  be  good  attendance,  and  music  of  all  sorts,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  will  begin  this  day,  being  the  loth  of 
August. 

“ I am  yours, 

“Tom  Freeman. 

“ Daily  Advertiser,  9th  August,  1742.” 

§ “ Sir, — A few  years  ago,  invited  by  the  serenity  of  the  evening,  I 
made  a little  excursion  into  the  fields.  Returning  home,  being  in  a 
gay  humour,  I stopped  at  a booth  near  Sir  John  Oldcastle’s,  to  hear  the 
rhetoric  of  Mr.  Andrew.  He  used  so  much  eloquence  to  pereuade  his 
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invited  to  regale  upon  moderate  terms.  Show-booths  were 
erected  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  for  Merry-Andrews 
and  morris-dancers.  Onward  was  the  Ducking  Pond* * 
(“  Because  I dwell  at  Hogsden,”  says  Master  Stephen,  in 
“ Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  “ I shall  keep  company  with 
none  but  the  archers  of  Finsbury  or  the  citizens  that  come 
a ducking  to  Islington  Ponds  ”),  and,  proceeding  in  almost 
a straight  line  towards  “ Old  Iseldon,”  were  the  London  Spa, 
originally  built  in  1206;  Phillips’s  New  Wells  the  New 


auditors  to  walk  in,  that  I (with  many  others)  went  to  see  his  entertain- 
ment ; and  I never  was  more  agreeably  amused  than  with  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  three  Bath  Morris  Dancers.  They  showed  so  many 
astonishing  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  so  many  amazing  transforma- 
tions, that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  lively  imagination  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  thereof.  As  the  Fairs  are  coming  on,  I presume  these 
admirable  artists  will  be  engaged  to  entertain  the  town ; and  I assure 
your  readers  they  can’t  spend  an  hour  more  agreeably  than  in  seeing  the 
performance  of  these  wonderful  men. 

“ I am,  &c. 

Daily  Advertiser,  27th  July,  1743.” 

* See  a rare  print,  entituled  “A  new  and  exact  prospect  of  the 
North  side  of  the  City  of  London,  taken  from  the  Upper  Pond  near 
Islington.  Printed  and  sold  by  Thomas  • Bakewell,  Print  and  Map- 
seller,,  over  against  Birching  Lane,  Cornhill,  August  5,  1730.” 

+ “ By  a company  of  English,  French,  and  Germans,  at  Phillips’s 
New  Wells,  near  the  London  Spa,  Clerkenwell,  20th  August,  1743. 

“This  evening,  and  during  the  Summer  Season,  wnll  be  performed 
several  new  exercises  of  Rope-dancing,  Tumbling,  Vaulting,  Equilibres, 
Ladder-dancing,  and  Balancing,  by  Madame  Kerman,  Sampson,  Ro- 
getzi.  Monsieur  German,  and  Monsieur  Dominique  ; with  a new  Grand 
Dance,  called  Apollo  and  Daphne,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Lebrune,  and 
others  ; singing  by  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Jackson  ; likewise  the  extra- 
ordinary performance  of  Herr  Von  Eeckenberg,  who  imitates  the  laik, 
thrush,  blackbird,  goldfinch,  canary-bird,  flageolet,  and  German  flute  ; 
a Sailor’s  Dance  by  Mr.  Phillips  ; and  Monsieur  Dominique  flies 
through  a hogshead,  and  forces  both  heads  out.  To  which  will  be 
added  “The  Harlot’s  Progress.”  Harlequin  by  Mr.  Phillips;  MLss 
Kitty  by  Mrs.  Phillips.  Also,  an  exact  representation  of  the  late 
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glorious  victory  gained  over  the  French  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  with  the  taking  of  the  White  Household  Standard  by 
the  Scots  Greys,  and  blowing  up  the  bridge,  and  destroying  and 
drowning  most  part  of  the  French  army.  To  begin  every  evening  at 
five  o’clock.  Every  one  will  be  admitted  for  a pint  of  wine,  as  usual.” 

Mahommed  Caratha,  the  Grand  Turk,  performed  here  his  “Surpris- 
ing Equilibres  on  the  Slack  Rope.” 

In  after  years,  the  imitations  of  lierr  Von  Eeckenberg  were  emulated 
by  lames  Boswell  (Bozzy  !) 

“ A great  many  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Blair  and  I (Boswell)  were  sit- 
ting together  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Playhouse,  in  a wild  freak  of 
youthful  extravagance,  I entertained  the  audience  prodigiously  by  imitat- 
ing the  lowings  of  a cow.  The  universal  cry  of  the  galleries  was, 
“ Encore  the  cow  !”  In  the  pride  of  my  heart  I attempted  imitations  of 
some  other  animals,  but  with  very  inferior  effect.  My  revered  friend, 
anxious  for  my  fame,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  earnestness, 
addressed  me  thus,  ‘ My  dear  sir,  I would  confine  myself  to  the  cow  !”’ 
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Red  Lion  Cockpit  the  Mulberry  Gardens  ;f  the  Shaks- 
peare’s  Head  Tavern  and  Jubilee  Gardens  the  New  I'un- 
bridge  Wells, § a fashionable  morning  lounge  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 


* “At  the  New  Red  Lion  Cockpit,  near  the  Old  London  Spaw, 
Clerkenwell,  this  present  Monday,  being  the  12th  July,  1731,  will  be  seen 
the  Royal  Sport  of  Cock-fighting,  for  two  guineas  a-battle.  To-morrow 
begins  the  matcK  for  four  guineas  a-battle,  and  twenty  guineas  the  old 
battle,  and  continues  all  the  week,  beginning  at  four  o’clock.  ” 

t “Mulberry  Gardens,  Clerkenwell. — The  gloomy  clouds  that  ob- 
scured the  season,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  vanished,  and  nature  once  more 
shines  with  a benign  and  cheerful  influence.  Come,  then,  ye  honest 
sons  of  trade  and  industry,  after  the  fatigues  of  a well-spent  day,  and 
taste  of  our  rural  pleasures  ! Ye  sons  of  care,  here  throw  aside  your 
burden  ! Ye  jolly  Bacchanalians,  here  regale,  and  toast  your  rosy 
god  beneath  the  verdant  branches  ! Ye  gentle  lovers,  here,  to  soft 
•sounds  of  harmony,  breathe  out  your  sighs,  till  the  cruel  fair  one  listens 
to  the  voice  of  love  ! Ye  who  delight  in  feats  of  war,  and  are  a,nxious 
for  our  heroes  abroad,  in  mimic  fires  here  see  their  ardour  displayed ! 

"Note. — The  proprietor  being  informed  that  it  is  a general  complaint 
against  otliers  who  offer  the  like  entertainments,  that  if  the  gentle 
zephyrs  blow  ever  so  little,  the  company  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
viands  fanned  away,  through  the  thinness  of  their  consistence,  promises 
that  his  shall  be  of  such  a solidity  as  to  resist  the  air  !” — Daily  Adver- 
tiser, July  8,  1745. 

The  latter  part  of  this  picturesque  and  poetical  advertisement  is  a sly 
hit  at  what,  par  excellence,  are  called  “ Vauxhall  slices.” 

t In  1742  the  public  were  entertained  at  the  “ Shakspeare’s  Head, 
near  the  New  Wells,  Clerkenwell,”  with  refreshments  of  all  sorts,  and 
music  ; “the  harpsichord  being  placed  in  so  judicious  a situation,  that 
the  whole  company  cannot  fail  of  equally  receiving  the  benefit.”  In 
1770  Mr.  Tonas  exhibited  “a  great  and  pleasing  variety  of  perfor- 
mances, in  a commodious  apartment,”  up  one  pair. 

§ These  once  beautiful  tea-gardens  (we  remember  them  as  such) 
were  formerly  in  high  repute.  In  1733  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline  frequented  them  in  the  summer  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  waters.  They  have  furnished  a subject 
for  pamphlets,  poems,  plays,  songs,  and  medical  treatises,  by  Ned  Ward, 
George  Colman  the  elder,  Bickham,  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  &c.  Nothing  , 
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the  Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s  Head ; the  Farthing  Pie  House 
and  Sadler’s  Music  House  and  “ Sweet  Wells.”t  A little  to 


now  remains  of  them  but  the  original  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  an  obscure  nook,  amidst  a poverty-stricken  and  squalid 
rookery  of  misery  and  vice. 

Farthing  Pie  Houses  were  common  in  the  outskirts  of  London 
a century  ago.  Their  fragrance  caught  the  sharp  set  citizen  by  the  nose 
and  led  him  in  by  that  prominent  member  to  feast  on  their  savoury 
fare.  One  solitary  Farthing  Pie  House  (the  Green  Man)  still  stands 
near  Portland  Road,  on  the  way  to  Paddington. 

+ Originally  a chalybeate  spring,  then  a music-house,  and  afterwards 
a “ theatre-royal  I”  Cheesecakes,  pipes,  wine,  and  punch  were  for- 
merly part  of  the  entertainment. 

If  at  Sadler’s  sweet  Wells  the  wine  should  be  thick. 

The  cheesecakes  be  sour,  or  Miss  Wilkinson  sick. 

If  the  fume  of  the  pipe  should  prove  pow’rful  in  June, 

Or  the  tumblers  be  lame,  or  the  bells  out  of  tune. 

We  hope  you  will  call  at  our  warehouse  at  Drury — 

We’ve  a curious  assortment  of  goods,  I assure  you. 

Foote’s  Prologue  to  All  in  the  Wrong,  1761. 

Its  rural  vicinity  made  it  a great  favourite  with  the  play-going  and 
punch-drinking  citizens.  See  Hogarth’s  print  of  “Evening.” 

“A  New  Song  on  Sadler’s  Wells,  set  by  Mr.  Brett,  1740. 

At  eve,  when  Sylvan’s  shady  scene 
Is  clad  with  spreading  branches  green. 

And  varied  sweets  all  round  display’d. 

To  grace  the  pleasant  flow’ry  meads. 

For  those  who’re  willing  joys  to  taste. 

Where  pleasures  flow  and  blessings  last. 

And  God  of  Health  with  transport  dwells, 

Must  all  repair  to  Sadler’s  Wells. 

The  pleasant  streams  of  Middleton 
In  gentle  murmurs  glide  along. 

In  which  the  sporting  fishes  play. 

To  close  each  weary  summer’s  day  ; 

And  music’s  charm,  in  lulling  sounds. 

With  mirth  and  harmony  abounds  ; 

While  nymphs  and  swains,  with  beaux  and  belles, 

All  praise  the  joys  of  Sadler’s  Wells.” 
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the  left  were  Merlin’s  Cave,  Bagnigge  Wells,*  the  English 
Grotto  (which  stood  near  the  New  River  Waterworks  in  the 
fields),  and,  farther  in  advance.  White  Conduit  House,  t 
Passing  by  the  Old  Red  Lion,  bearing  the  date  of  1415, 
and  since  brightened  up  with  some  regard  to  the  taste  of 
ancient  times  ; and  the  Angel — now  a fallen  one  ! — a huge 
structure,  the  architecUure  of  which  is  anything  but  angelic, 
having  risen  on  its  ruins,  we  enter  Islington,  described  by 
Goldsmith  as  “a  pretty  and  neat  town.”  In  ancient  times 
it  was  not  unknown  to  fame. 

What  village  can  boast  like  fair  Islington  town  . 

Such  time-honouPd  worthies,  such  ancient  renown  1 
Here  jolly  Queen  Bess,  after  flirting  with  Leicester, 

“ Undumpish’d”  herself  with  Dick  Tarleton  her  Jester. 

Here  gallant  gay  Essex,  and  burly  Lord  Burleigh, 

Sat  late  at  their  revels,  and  came  to  them  early  ; 

Here  honest  Sir  John  took  his  ease  at  his  inn — 

Bardolph’s  proboscis,  and  Jack’s  double  chin  ! 


* Once  the  reputed  residence  of  Nell  Gwynn,  which  makes  the  tra- 
dition of  her  visiting  the  “ Old  Bath  House”  more  than  probable.  For 
upwards  of  a century  it  has  been  a noted  place  of  entertainment.  ’Tis 
now  almost  a ruin  ! Pass  we  to  its  brighter  days,  as  sung  in  the 
“ Sunday  Ramble,”  1778  : — 

Salubrious  waters,  tea,  and  wine, 

Here  you  may  have,  and  also  dine  ; 

But  as  ye  through  the  gardens  rove, 

Beware,  fond  youths,  the  darts  of  love  ! 

+ So  called  after  an  ancient  conduit  that  once  stood  hard  by.  Gold- 
smith, in  the  “Citizen  of  the  World,”  celebrates  the  “hot  rolls 
and  butter”  of  White  Conduit  House.  Thither  himself  and  a few 
friends  would  repair  to  tea,  after  having  dined  at  Highbury  Bam.  A 
supper  at  the  Grecian,  or  Temple  Exchange  Coffeehouses,  closed  the 
“ Shoemaker’s  Holiday”  of  this  exquisite  English  Classic, — this  gentle 
and  benignant  spirit ! 
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Here  Finsbury  archers  disported  and  quaff’d, 

Here  Raleigh  the  brave  took  his  pipe  and  his  draught ; 
Here  the  Knight  of  St.  John  pledged  the  Highbury  Monk, 
Till  both  to  their  pallets  reel’d  piously  drunk.*  ’ 

In  “The  Walks  of  Islington  and  Hogsdon,  with  the 
Humours  of  Wood  Street  Compter,”  a comedy,  by  Thomas 
Jordan,  1641,  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  Saracen’s  Head, 
Islington ; and  the  prologue  celebrates  its  “ bottle-beer, 
cream,  and  (gooseberry)  fools  and  the  “ Merry  Milkmaid 
of  Islington,  or  the  Rambling  Gallant  defeated,”  a comedy, 
1680,  is  another  proof  of  its  popularity.  Poor  Robin,  in  his 
almanac,  1676,  says. 

At  Islington 
A Fair  they  hold, 

Where  cakes  and  ale 
Are  to  be  sold. 

At  Highgate  and 
At  Holloway 
The  like  is  kept 
Here  every  day. 

At  Totnam  Court 
And  Kentish  Town, 

And  all  those  places 
Up  and  down. 

Drunken  Barnaby  notices  some  of  its  inns.  Sir  William 
d’Avenant,  describing  the  amusements  of  the  citizens  during 
the  long  vacation,  makes  a “ husband  gray  ” ask. 

Where’s  Dame  ? (quoth  he.)  Quoth  son  of  shop 
She’s  gone  her  cake  in  milk  to  sop — 

Ho  ! ho  ! — to  Islington — enough  ! 

Bonnel  Thornton,  in  “ The  Connoisseur,”  speaks  of  the 
citizens  smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  their  ale  at  Isling- 


* “The  Islington  Garland.” 
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ton  ; and  Sir  William  Wealthy  exclaims  to  his  money-getting 
brother,  “ What,  old  boy,  times  are  changed  since  the  date 
of  thy  indentures,  when  the  sleek  crop-eared  ’prentice  used 
to  dangle  after  his  mistress,  with  the  great  Bible  imder  his 
arm,  to  St.  Bride’s  on  a Sunday,  bring  home  the  text,  repeat 
the  divisions  of  the  discourse,  dine  at  twelve,  and  regale 
upon  a gaudy  day  with  buns  and  beer  at  Islington  or  Mile- 
end.* * * § 

Among  its  many  bygone  houses  of  entertainment,  the 
Three  Hats  has  a double  claim  upon  our  notice.  It  was 
the  arena  where  those  celebrated  masters,  Johnson,!  Price, 
Sampson,!  and  Coningham  exhibited  their  feats  of  horse- 
manship, and  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mawworm’s  early  back- 
slidings.  “ I used  to  go”  (says  that  regenerated  ranter  to  old 
Lady  Lambert)  “ every  Sunday  evening  to  the  Three  Hats 
at  Islington ; it’s  a public  house ; mayhap  your  Ladyship 
may  know  it.  I was  a great  lover  of  skittles,  too  ; but  now 
I can’t  bear  them.”  At  Dobney’s  Jubilee  Gardens  (now 
entirely  covered  with  mean  hovels),  Daniel  Wildman§  per- 


* “The  Minor,”  act  i. 

+ Johnson  exhibited  in  1758,  and  Price,  at  about  the  same  time, — 
Coningham  in  1772.  Price  amassed  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  by  his  engagements  at  home  and  abroad. 

i “ Plorsemanship,  April  29,  1767. 

Mr.  Sampson  will  begin  his  famous  feats  of  horsemanship  next  Mon- 
day, at  a commodious  place  built  lor  that  purpose  in  a field  adjoining 
the  Three  Hats  at  Islington,  where  he  intends  to  continue  his  perfor- 
mance during  the  summer  season.  The  doors  to  be  opened  at  four,  and 
Mr.  Sampson  will  mount  at  five.  Admittance,  one  shilling  each.  A 
proper  band  of  music  is  engaged  for  the  entertainment  of  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  pleased  to  hondur  him  with  their 
company.” 

§ “ The  Bees  on  Horseback  1”  At  the  Jubilee  Gardens,  Dobney’s, 
1772.  “Daniel  Wildman  rides,  standing  upright,  one  loot  on  the 
saddle,  and  the  other  on  the  horse’s  neck,  with  a curious  mask  ol  bees 
on  his  face.  He  also  rides,  standing  upright  on  the  saddle,  with  the 
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formed  equestrian  exercises ; and  that  no  lack  of  entertain- 
ment might  be  found  in  this  once  merry  village,  “a  new 
booth,  near  Islington  Turnpike,”  for  tricks  and  mummery, 
was  erected  in  September,  1767  ; “an  insignificant  erection, 
calculated  totally  for  the  lowest  classes,  inferior  artisans, 
superb  apprentices,  and  journeymen.”*  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that  “ the  Pantheonf  in  Spa  Fields,  near 


bridle  in  his  mouth,  and,  by  firing  a pistol,  makes  one  part  of  the  bees 
march  over  a table,  and  the  other  part  swarm  in  the  air,  and  return  to 
their  proper  places  again. 

* Animadvertor’s  letter  to  the  Printer  of  Daily  Advertiser,  21st 
September,  1767. 

+ August  22nd,  i77o>  Mr.  Craven  stated  in  an  advertisement,  that  he 
had  “established  rules  for  the  strictest  maintenance  of  order  ” at  the 
Pantheon.  How  far  this  was  true,  the  following  letter  “To  the 
Printer  of  the  St,  yames's  Chronicle”  will  show  : — 

“ Sir,— Happening  to  dine  last  Sunday  with  a friend  in  the  City, 
after  coming  from  church,  the  weather  being  very  inviting,  we  took  a 
walk  as  far  as  Islington.  In  our  return  home  towards  Cold  Bath  Fields, 
we  stepped  in  to  view  the  Pantheon  there  ; but  such  a scene  of  disorder, 
riot,  and  confusion  presented  itself  to  me  on  my  entrance,  that  I was 
just  turning  on  my  heel  in  order  to  quit  it,  when  my  friend  observing 
that  we  might  as  well  have  something  for  our  money  (for  the  doorkeeper 
obliged  each  of  us  to  deposit  a tester  before  he  granted  us  admittance), 
I acquiesced  in  his  proposal,  and  became  one  of  the  giddy  multitude.  I 
soon,  however,  repented  of  my  choice ; for,  besides  having  our  sides 
almost  squeezed  together,  we  were  in  danger  every  minute  of  being 
scalded  by  the  boiling  water  which  the  officious  Mercuries  were  circu- 
lating with  the  utmost  expedition  through  their  respective  districts. 
We  therefore  began  to  look  out  for  some  place  to  sit  down  in,  which 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  at  length  procured,  and  producing  our 
tickets,  were  served  with  twelve-pennyworth  of  punch.  Being  seated 
towards  the  front  of  one  of  the  galleries,  I had  now  a better  opportunity 
of  viewing  this  dissipated  scene.  The  male  part  of  the  company  seemed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  City  apprentices  and  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen. 
The  ladies,  who  constituted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly, 
seemed  most  of  them  to  be  pupils  of  the  Cyprian  goddess,  and  I 
was  sometimes  accosted  with,  ‘Pray,  sir,  will  you  treat  me  with  a 
dish  of  tea  ?’  Of  all  the  ■ tea-houses  in  the  environs  of  London,  the 
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Islington,”* *  was  opened  in  1770  for  the  sale  of  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  punch,  &c.,  a “ tester  ” being  the  price  of  admission 
to  the  promenade  and  galleries.  It  was  eventually  turned 
to  a very  different  use,  and  converted  into  a lay  chapel  by 
the  late  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  ancient  hostelrie  that  has 
submitted  to  the  demolishing  mania  for  improvement  is  the 
Old  Queen’s  Head,  formerly  situate  in  the  Lower  Street, 
Islington.  This  stately  edifice  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  in  England. 
Under  its  venerable  roof  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  is  said, 
“puffed  his  pipe;”  and  might  not  Jack  Falstaff  have 
taken  his  ease  there,  when  he  journeyed  to  string  a bow  with 
the  Finsbury  archers  ? For  many  years  it  was  a pleasant 
retreat  for  retired  citizens,  who  quaffed  their  nut-brown 
beneath  its  primitive  porch,  and  indulged  in  reminiscences 
of  the  olden  time.  Thither  would  little  Quick,  King  George 
the  Third’s  favourite  actor,  resort  to  drink  cold  punch,  and 
“ babble  ” of  his  theatrical  contemporaries.  Playsf  were 


most  exceptionable  that  I have  had  occasion  to  be  in  is  the 
Pantheon. 

“ I am  sir,  your  constant  reader, 

“ Speculator. 

“ Chiswick,  May  5,  1772.” 

* Spa  Fields  (like  “Jack  Plackett’s  Common,”  the  site  of  Dalby 
Terrace,  Islington)  was  famous  for  duck-hunting,  bull-baiting,  and  other 
low  sports.  “ On  Wednesday  last,  two  women  fought  for  a new  shift 
valued  at  half-a-guinea,  in  the  Spaw-Fields  near  Islington.  The  battle 
was  won  by  a woman  called  Bruising  Peg,  who  beat  her  antagonist  in  a 
terrible  manner.” — 22nd  June,  1768. 

t The  following  curious  “Old  Queen’s  Head”  play-bill,  temp. 
George  the  Second,  is  presumed  to  be  unique  ; — 

“G.  II.  R. 

By  a Company  of  Comedians,  at  the  Queen’s  Head,  in  the  Lower 
Street,  Islington, 

This  present  evening  will  be  acted  a Tragedy,  called  the 
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formerly  acted  there.  On  Monday,  October  19,  1829,  it 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  to  make  room  for  a misshapen 
mass  of  modern  masonry.  The  oak  parlour  has  been  pre- 
served from  the  wreck,  and  is  well  worth  a visit  from  the 
antiquary.  Canonbury  Tavern  and  Highbury  Bam  long 
maintained  their  festive  honours.  Farther  a-field  were  the 
Sluice,  or  Eel-pie  House;  Copenhagen  House;  Hornsey 
Wood  House,  formerly  the  hunting  seat  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; Chalk  Farm ; Jack  Straw’s  Castle ; the  Spaniards,  &c., 
long  undefiled  by  pitiful  prettinesses  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  affording  a delightful  opportunity  of  enjoying  pure  air 
and  pastime.  The  canonized  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Mademoiselle  St.  Agnes  had  each  their  wells.  What 
perambulator  of  the  suburbs  but  knows  St.  Chad,  in  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  and  St.  Agnes  le  Clair,*  at  Hoxton?  Pancrasf 


Fair  Penitent. 

Sciolto,  Mr.  Malone.  Horatio,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Altamont,  Mr.  Jones.  Lothario,  Mr.  Dunn. 

Rosano,  Mr.  Harris.  Calista,  Mrs.  Harman. 

Lavinia,  Mrs.  Malone.  Lucilla,  Miss  Platt. 

To  which  will  be  added,  a Farce  called  ‘ The  L^ng  Valet.’ 
Prices — Pit,  2s.  ; Gallery,  is.  To  begin  at  7 o’clock.” 

* Whit,  in  Jonson’s  Bartholomew  Fair,  promises  to  treat  his  com- 
pany with  a clean  glass,  washed  with  the  water  of  Agnes  le  Clare. 

t “At  Edward  Martin’s,  at  the  Homes  at  Pancrass,  is  that  excellent 
water,  highly  approved  of  by  the  most  eminent  physitians,  and  found 
by  long  experience  to  be  a powerful  antidote  against  rising  of  the 
vapours,  also  against  the  stone  and  gravel.  It  likewise  cleanses  the 
body,  purifies  and  sweetens  the  blood,  and  is  a general  and  sovereign 
help  to  nature.  I shall  open  on  Whitson-Monday,  the  24th  of  May, 
1697  ; and  there  will  be  likewise  dancing  every  Tuesday  and  Thureday 
all  the  summer  season  at  the  place  aforesai  ’.  The  poor  may  drink  the 
waters  gratis.  Then  follow  sixteen  lines  of  rhyme  in  praise  of  “this 
noble  water,”  and  inviting  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  drink  of  it.  Of  this 
rare  hand-bill  no  other  copy  is  known. 

“ And  although  this  place  (Pancras)  be  as  it  were  forsaken  of  all. 
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and  Hampstead  Wells,  renowned  for  their  salubrious  waters, 
are  dried  up.  Though  the  two  latter  were  professed  marts 
for  aqtia  pura,  liquids  more  exhilarating  were  provided  for 
those  who  relished  stronger  stimulants.  We  may  therefore 
fairly  assume  that  John  Bull  anciently  travelled  northward 
ho  ! when  he  rambled  abroad  for  recreation. 

As  population  increased,  houses  of  entertainment  multi- 
plied to  meet  the  demand.  South,  east,  and  west,  they  rose 
at  convenient  distances,  within  the  reach  of  a short  stage 
and  a long  pair  of  legs.  Apollo  Gardens,  St.  George’s 
Fields ; Bohemia’s  Head  ; Turnham  Green  j Cuper’s  Gar- 
dens, Lambeth ; China  Hall,  Rotherhithe ; Dog  and  Duck, 
St.  George’s  Fields  ; Cherry  Gardens  Bowling-green,  Rother- 
hithe ; Cumberland  Gardens,  Vauxhall ; Spa  Gardens,  Ber- 
mondsey j Finch’s  Grotto  Gardens,  St.  George’s  Fields ; 
Smith’s  Tea  Gardens,  Vauxhall ; Kendal  House,  Isleworth ; 
New  Wells,  Goodman’s  Felds;  Marble  Hall,  Vauxhall; 
Staton’s  Tea-House,  opposite  Marylebone  Gardens;  the 
Queen’s  Head  and  Artichoke,  Marylebone  Fields ; Ruck- 
holt  House,  in  Essex,  of  which  facetious  Jemmy  Wors- 
dale  was  the  Apollo ; Old  Chelsea  Bun-house ; Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Cheesecake  House,  in  Hyde  Park  ; the 
Star  and  Garter  Tavern,* *  and  Don  Saltero’s  coffee- 


and  true  men  seldome  frequent  the  same  but  upon  devjme  occasions, 
yet  it  is  visyted  and  usually  haunted  of  roages,  vagabondes,  harlettes 
and  theeves,  who  assemble  not  ther  to  pray,  but  to  wayte  for  praye, 
and  manie  fall  into  their  hands  clothed,  that  are  glad  when  they  are 
escaped  naked.  Walke  not  ther  too  late.” — Speculi  Britannia  Bars. 
by  John  Norden,  MS.  1594. 

* “ Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Chelsea,  1763.  Mr.  Lowe  will  display 
his  uncommon  abilities  with  watches,  letters,  rings,  swords,  cards,  and 
enchanted  clock,  which  absolutely  tells  the  thoughts  of  any  person  in 
the  company.  The  astonishing  Little  Man,  only  four  inches  high,  pays 
his  respects  to  the  company,  and  vanishes  in  a flash  of  fire.  Mr.  Lowe 
commands  nine  lighted  candles  to  fly  from  the  table  to  the  top  of 
the  ceiling  ! Added,  a grand  entertainment,  with  musick  and  dancing,” 
&c.  &c.  . 
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house,*  Chelsea;  Marylebone  and  Ranelagh  Gardens ;+ 
and  the  illuminated  saloons  and  groves  of  VauxhalhJ 


The  great  attraction  of  Don  Saltern’s  Coffeehouse  was  its  collection 
of  rarities  a catalogue  of  which  was  published  as  a guide  to  the  visitors. 
It  comprehends  almost  every  description  of  curiosity,  natural  and  arti- 
cia  . Tigers  tusks  ; the  Pope’s  candle  ; the  skeleton  of  a Guinea- 
pig  ; a fly-cap  monkey ; a piece  of  the  true  Cross ; the  Four  Evangelists’ 
heads  cut  on  a cherry-stone;  the  King  of  Morocco’s  tobacco-pipe; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  pincushion  ; Queen  Elizabeth’s  prayer-book  ; a 
pair  of  Nun  s stockings  ; Job’s  ears,  which  grew  on  a tree  ; a frog  in  a 
tobacco-stopper,”  and  five  hundred  more  odd  relics  ! The  Don  had  a 
rival,  Bs  appears  by  “ A Catalogue  of  the  Rarities  to  be  seen  at  Adams’s, 
at  the  Royal  Swan,  in  Kmgsland  Road,  leading  from  Shoreditch  Church, 
'lit  r exhibited,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  curious. 

Miss  Jenny  Cameron’s  shoes ; Adam’s  eldest  daughter’s  hat ; the 
heart  of  the  famous  Bess  Adams,  that  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  with 
Lawyer  Carr,  January  i8,  1736-7;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  tobacco-pipe; 

icar  of  Bray’s  clogs ; engine  to  shell  green’  peas  with ; teeth  that 
grew  in  a fish’s  belly ; Black  Jack’s  ribs ; the  very  comb  that 
Abraham  combed  his  son  Isaac’s  head  With  ; Wat  Tyler’s  spurs  ; rope 
that  cured  Captain  Lowry  of  the  head-ach,  ear-ach,  tooth-ach  and 
belly-aeh;  Adam’s  key  of  the  fore  and  back  door  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  &c.  &c.  ” These  are  only  a few  out  of  five  hundred  others  equally 
marvellous.  Is  this  strange  catalogue  a quiz  on  Don  Saltero  ? 

t The  Rotunda  was  first  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1742,  wth  a 
public  breakfast.  At  Ranelagh  House  (“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for 
1767)  on  the  I2th  of  May,  were  performed  the  much-admired  catches 
and  glees,  selected  from  the  curious  collection  of  the  Catch  Club  ; being 
Ae  first  of  the  kind  publicly  exhibited  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  the  favourite  catches  and  glees  com- 
posed by  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  last  and  present  age,  by  a 
Mnsiderable  number  of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  performers. 
The  choral  and  instrumental  parts  were  added,  to  give  the  catches  and 
glees  their  proper  effect  in  so  large  an  amphitheatre;  being  composed 
for  that  purpose  by  Dr.  Ame.  The  Masquerades  at  Ranelagh  are  re- 
presented in  Fielding’s  “Amelia”  as  dangerous  to  morals,  and  the 
Connoisseur  ’ satirizes  their  Eve-like  beauties  with  caustic  humour. 

+ The  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  place  is  well  known  to 
almost  every  one  ol  my  readers  ; and  happy  is  it  for  me  that  it  is  so, 
since  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it  would  exceed  my  power  of  descrip- 
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These,  and  many  others,  bear  testimony  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  national  jollity  during  a considerable  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  How  few  now  remain,  “ the  sad  his- 
torians of  the  pensive  tale,”  of  their  bygone  merriments  ! 


tion.  To  delineate  the  particular  beauties  of  these  gardens  would 
indeed  require  as  much  pains,  and  as  much  paper  too,  as  to  rehearse  all 
the  good  actions  of  their  master ; whose  life  proves  the  truth  of  an 
observation  which  I have  read  in  some  other  writer,  that  a truly  elegant 
taste  is  generally  accompanied  with  an  excellency  of  heart ; or  in 
other  words,  that  true  virtue  is  indeed  nothing  else  but  true  taste.” — 
Amelia,  b.  ix.  c.  ix. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Genius  of  Mirth  never  hit  upon  a happier  subject  than 
the  humours  of  Cockneyland.  ‘‘  Man  made  the  town 
and  a pretty  sample  it  is  of  the  maker ! Behind  or  before 
the  counter,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  man  of  business  or 
the  beau,  the  Cockney  is  the  same  whimsical  original, 
baffling  imitation,  and  keeping  description  in  full  cry.  See 
him  sally  forth  on  a fine  Sunday  to  inhale  his  weekly 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,*  the  world  all  before  him,  where  to 
choose  occupying  his  meditations,  till  he  finds  himself 
elevated  on  Highgate  Hill  or  Hampstead  Heath.  From 
those  magnificent  summits  he  beholds  in  panorama,  woods, 
valleys,  lofty  trees,  and  stately  turrets,  not  forgetting  that 
glorious  cupola  dedicated  to  the  metropolitan  saint,  which 
points  out  the  locality  where,  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  his 
orisons  are  paid  to  a deity  not  contemplated  by  the  apostle. 
He  lays  himself  out  for  enjoyment,  and  seeks  good  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  (if  mounted,  or  in  his  cruelty-van)  for 
horse.  Having  taken  possession  of  a window  that  commands 
the  best  prospect,  the  waiter  is  summoned,  the  larder  called 
over,  the  ceremony  of  lunch  commenced;  and,  with  that 
habitual  foresight  which  marks  his  character,  the  all-important 
meal  that  is  to  follow,  duly  catered  for.  The  interval  for 
rural  adventure  arrives ; he  takes  a stroll ; the  modest 
heath-bell  and  the  violet  turn  up  their  dark  blue  eyes  to 
him;  and  he  finds  blackberries  enough  (as  Falstaff’s  men 


* Moorfields,  Pimlico  Path,  and  the  Exchange,  were  the  fashionable 
parades  of  the  citizens  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
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did  linen  !)  on  every  hedge.  Dinner  served  up,  and  to  his 
mind,  he  warms  and  waxes  cosy,  jokes  with  the  waiter, 
talks  anything,  and  to  anybody, 

Drinks  a glass 

To  his  favourite  lass  ! 

pleased  with  himself,  and  willing  to  please.  If  his  phraseo- 
logy provoke  a laugh,  he  puts  it  to  the  account  of  his  smart 
sayings,  and  is  loudest  in  the  chorus ; for  when  tlie  ball  of 
ridicule  is  flying  about,  he  ups  with  his  racket  and  strikes  it 
off  to  his  neighbour. 

He  is  the  worst  mortal  in  the  world  to  be  put  out  of  his 
way.  • The  slightest  inconvenience,  the  most  trifling  depar- 
ture from  his  wonted  habits,  he  magnifies  into  a serious  evil. 
His  well-stocked  larder  and  cheerful  fireside  are  ever  present 
to  his  view  : beef  and  pudding  have  taken  fast  hold  of  him  \ 
and,  in  default  of  these,  his  spirits  flag ; he  is  hipped  and 
liielancholy.  Foreign  travel  exhibits  him  in  his  natural  light  j 
his  peculiarities  break  forth  with  whimsical  effect,  whidi, 
though  not  always  tlie  most  amiable,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
taining. He  longs  to  see  the  world  ; and  having  with  due 
ceremony  arranged  his  wardrobe,  put  money  in  his  purse, 
and  procured  his  passport  to  strange  lands,  he  sets  for- 
ward, buttoned  up  in  his  native  consequence,  to  the  capital 
of  fashion,  to  rattle  dice,  and  drink  champagne.  His 
expectations  are  not  the  most  reasonable.  Without  con- 
sidering the  different  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  parts, 
he  bends  to  nobody,  yet  takes  it  as  an  affront  if  everybody 
bend  not  to  him  ! His  baggage  is  subjected  to  rigorous 
search.  The  infernal  parlez-vous  ! — nothing  like  ever 
happens  in  old  England ! His  passport  is  inspected,  and 
his  person  identified.  The  inquisitors  ! — to  take  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a man,  his  complexion  and  calling  ! 
The  barriers  are  closed,  and  he  must  bivouac  in  the  Diligence 
the  live-long  night.  Monstrous  tyranny  ! Every  rogue 
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enjoys  free  ingress  and  egress  in  a land  of  liberty ! He 
calls  for  the  bill  of  fare,  the  “ carte”  and  in  his  selection  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse  ! Of  course  there  is  a horrible 
conspiracy  to  poison  him ! The  wines,  too,  are  sophis- 
ticated. The  champagne  is  gooseberry;  the  Burgundy, 
Pontac  ; and  the  vin  ordmaire  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
a dose  of  “ Braithwait’s  Intermediate.”  The  houses  are 
dirty  and  dark  ; the  streets  muddy  and  gay ; the  madames 
and  mademoiselles  pretty  well,  I thank’e ; and  the  Moun- 
seers  a pack  of  chattering  mountebanks,  stuck  over  with 
little  bits  of  red  ribbon,  and  blinded  with  snutf  and  whiskers  ! 
Even  the  air  is  too  thin:  he  misses  fiis  London  smoke! 
And  but  one  drunken  dog  has  he  encountered  (and  he  was 
his  countryman  !)  to  bring  to  lond  remembrance  the  land 
we  live  in  1*  What  wonder,  then,  if  he  sigh  tor  luxurious 
bachelorship  in  a Brighton  boarding-house  ? Beds  made, 
dinner  provided,  the  cook  scolded  by  proxy,  and  all  the 
agreeable  etceteras  incidental  to  good  living  set  before  him, 
without  the  annoyance  of  idle  servants,  and  the  trouble  of 
ordering,  leading  him  to  the  delightful  abandonment  of 
every  care,  save  that  of  feasting  and  pleasure-taking  ! With 
moderate  gastronomical  and  soporific  powers,  he  may 
manage  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  out  three  guineas  a week  ; 
for  the  sea  is  a rare  provocative  to  feeding  and  repose. 
Besides,  a Brighton  boarding-house  is  a change  both  of  air 
and  condition ; bachelors  become  Benedicks,  and  widows 
wives,  for  three  guineas  a week,  more  or  less  I It  furnishes 
an  extensive  assortment  of  acquaintance,  such  as  nowhere 
else  can  be  found  domiciled  under  the  same  roof.  Each 


* Beware  of  those  who  are  homeless  by  choice.  Show  me  the  man 
who  cares  no  more  for  one  place  than  another,  and  I will  show  you  in 
the  same  person  one  who  loves  nothing  but  himself.  Home  and  its 
attachments  are  dear  to  the  ingenuous  mind — to  cherish  their  remem- 
brance is  the  surest  proof  of  a noble  spirit. 
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finds  it  necessary  to  make  himself  and  herself  agreeable. 
Pride,  mauvaise  honie,  modesty,  that  keep  people  apart  in 
general  society,  all  give  way.  The  inmates  are  like  one 
family  j and  when  they  break  up  for  the  season,  ’tis  often 
in  pairs ! 

“ Uncle  Timothy  to  a T ! Pardon  me,  sir,  but  he  must 
have  sat  to  you  for  the  portrait.  If  you  unbutton  his  native 
consequence  a little,  and  throw  a jocular  light  over  his 
whim-whams  and  caprices,  the  likeness  would  be  perfect.” 

This  was  addressed  to  us  by  a lively,  well-to-do-in-the- 
world-looking  little  gentleman,  who  lolled  in  an  arm-chair 
opposite  to  an  adjoining  window,  taking  things  in  an  easy 
picktooth  way,  and  coqueting  with  a pint  of  old  port. 

“ The  picture,  sir,  that  you  are  pleased  to  identify  is  not 
an  individual,  but  a species — a slight  off-hand  sketch,  taken 
from  general  observation.” 

. “ Indeed ! That’s  odd.” 

“ Even  so.” 

'•  Never  knew  Uncle  Tim  was  like  all  the  world.  Would, 
for  all  the  world’s  sake,  that  all  the  world  were  like  Uncle 
Tim  !” 

“ A worthy  character.” 

“ Sir,  he  holds  in  his  heart  all  the  four  honours — Truth, 
Honesty,  Affection,  and  Benevolence — in  the  great  game 
of  humanity,  and  plays  not  for  lucre,  but  love  ! I fear  you 
think  me  strangely  familiar, — impertinent  too,  perhaps. 
But  that  portrait,  so  graphical  and  complete,  was  a spell  as 
powerful  as  Odin’s  to  break  silence.  Besides,  I detest  your 
exclusives, — sentimentalizing  ! soliloquizing  ! — Their  shirt- 
collars,  affectedly  turned  down,  puts  my  choler  up  ! Give 
me  the  human  face  divine,  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  the  full 
tide  of  human  existence.” 

The  little  gentleman  translated  the  “ full  tide  ” into  a full 
glass  to  our  good  healths  and  better  acquaintance,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  chair  nearer,  and  presenting  a hand- 
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somely  embossed  card,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  delicate 
Italian  caligraphy,  “ Mr.  Benjamin  Bosky,  Dry-salter,  Little 
Britain.” 

Drysalter — he  looked  like  a thirsty  soul ! 

“ Pleasant  prospect  from  this  window ; you  may  count 
every  steeple  in  London.  There’s  the  ‘ tall  bully’ — how 
gloriously  his  flaming  top-knot  glistens  in  the  setting  sun  ! 
Wouldn’t  give  a fig  for  the  best  view  in  the  world,  if  it 
didn’t  take  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  ! Beshrew  the  Vandal 
architect  that  cut  do'wn  those  beautiful  elms — 

The  rogue  the  gallows  as  his  fate  foresees, 

And  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees, 

and  run  up  the  wigwam  pavilions,  the  Tom-foolery  baby- 
houses,  the  run  mad,  shabby  genteel,  I-would-be-if-I-could- 
but-I-can’t  cottages  ornee — orn'ee  ? — homy  ! — the  cow’S 
popping  in  their  heads  at  the  parlour  windows,  frightening 
the  portly  proprietors  from  their  propriety  and  port !” 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Bosky  was  not  to  be  so  frightened  ; 
for  he  drew  another  draught  on  his  pint  decanter,  though 
sitting  beneath  the  umbrage  of  a huge  pair  of  antlers  that 
were  fixed  against  the  wall,  under  which  innumerable 
Johnny  Newcomes  had  been  sworn,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  at  the  Horns  at  Highgate.  It  was  equally  clear, 
too,  that  Mr.  Bosky  himself  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait 
that  he  had  so  kindly  appropriated  to  Uncle  Timothy. 

A fine  manly  voice  without  was  heard  to  troll  with  joyous 
melody — 

The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants — 

With  hey  ! with  hey  ! the  thrush  and  the  jay — 

Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts. 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

“Uncle  Tim  ! Uncle  Tim  1”  shouted  the  mercurial  little 
Drysalter,  and  up  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  galvanized. 
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scampered  out  of  the  room,  made  but  one  leap  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  descended  i plomb,  was  up 
again  before  we  had  recovered  from  our  surprise,  and  intro- 
duced a middle-aged,  rosy-faced  gentleman,  “ more  fat  than 
bard  beseems,”  with  a perforating  eye  and  a most  satirical 
nose.  “ Uncle  Timothy,  gentlemen. — A friend  or  two  (if 
I may  presume  to  call  them  so).  Uncle  Timothy,  that  I 
have  fallen  in  with  most  unexpectedly  and  agreeably.” 

There  is  a certain  “ I do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell,” 
feeling,  and  an  “ I do,”  that  have  rarely  deceived  us.  With 
the  latter,  the  satirical-nosed  gentleman  inspired  us  at  first 
sight.  There  was  the  humorist,  with  a dash  of  the  antiquary, 
heightened  with  a legible  expression  that  nature  sometimes 
stamps  on  her  higher  order  of  intelligences.  ^Vliat  a com- 
panion, we  thought,  for  “ Round  about  our  coal  fire”  on  a 
winter  evening,  or,  “ Under  the  green-wood  tree  ” on  a 
summer  day ! 

We  were  all  soon  very  good  company  ; and  half  a dozen 
teetotallers,  who  had  called  for  a pint  of  ale  and  six  glasses, 
having  discussed  their  long  division  and  departed,  we  had 
the  room  to  ourselves. 

“ Know  you.  Uncle  Timothy,”  cried  Mr.  Bosky,  with  a 
serio-comic  air,  “ that  the  law  against  vagabonds  and  sturdy 
beggars  is  in  full  force,  seeing  that  you  carol  in  broad  day- 
light, and  on  the  King’s  highway,  a loose  catch  appertaining 
to  one  of  the  most  graceless  of  their  fraternity  ?” 

“ Beggars  ! varlet ! I beg  nothing  of  thee  but  silence, 
which  is  gold,  if  speech  be  silver.*  Is  there  aught  un- 
seemly in  my  henting  the  style  with  the  merry  Autolycus  ? 
Vagabonds  ! The  order  is  both  ancient  and  honourable. 
Collect  they  not  tribute  for  the  crown  ? Take  heed,  Ben- 
jamin, lest  thine  be  scored  on  ! Are  they  not  solicitors  as 
old  as  Adam  ?” 


A precept  of  the  Koran, 
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“And  thieves  too,  from  Mercury  downwards,  Uncle 
Timothy.” 

“ Conveyancers,  sirrah  ! sworn  under  the  Homs  never  to 
beg  when  they  can  steal.  Better  lose  my  purse  than  my 
patience.  Thou,  scapegrace  ! robbest  me  of  my  patience, 
and  beggest  nought  but  the  question.” 

“ Were  not  the  beggars  once  a jovial  crew,  sir  ?”  address- 
ing ourselves  to  the  middle-aged  gentleman  with  the  satirical 
nose. 

“ Right  merry  ! Gentlemen — 

Sweeter  than  honey 
Is  other  men’s  money. 

“ The  joys  of  to-day  were  never  marred  by  the  cares  of 
to-morrow  ; for  to-morrow  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself ; 
and  its  sun  seldom  went  down  upon  disappointment.  The 
beggar,*  though  his  pockets  be  so  low,  that  you  might  dance 
a jig  in  one  of  them  without  breaking  your  shins  against  a 
halfpenny,  while  from  the  other  you  might  be  puzzled  to 


* Cast  our  nabs  and  cares  away — 
This  is  Beggars’  Holiday  ; 

In  the  world  look  out  and  see 
Who’s  so  happy  a king  as  he  ? 
At  the  crowning  of  our  king, 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
Where’s  the  nation  lives  so  free 
And  so  merry  as  do  we  ? 

Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 

Here  at  liberty  we  are. 

Hang  all  Harmanbecks  ! we  cry. 
And  the  Cuflinquiers,  too,  by. 
We  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest. 

To  the  fields  we  are  not  pre.ss’d  ; 
When  the  subsidy’s  increas’d, 

We  are  not  a penny  cest ; 

Nor  are  we  called  into  town 
To  be  troubled  with  a gown  ; 
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extract  as  much  coin  as  would  pay  turnpike  for  a walking- 
stick,  sings  with  a light  heart ; his  fingers  no  less  light ! 
playing  administrators  to  the  farmer’s  poultry,  and  the  good 
housewife’s  sheets  that  whiten  every  hedge  ! Mendicity  is 
a monarchy  \ it  is  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  has  a 
language  of  its  own.  Reform  has  waged  war  to  the  knife 
widi  it.  The  soap-eater,  whose  ingenious  calling  was  practised 


Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  a beggar  for  a straw. 

All  which  happiness  he  brags 
He  doth  owe  unto  his  rags  ! 

Of  all  the  mad  rascals  that  belong  to  this  fraternity,  the  Abraham- 
Man  is  the  most  fantastic.  He  calls  hinaself  by  the  name  of  Poor  Tom, 
and  coming  near  to  any  one,  cries  out  “ Poor  Tom’s  a-cold  !”  Some 
are  exceedingly  meny,  and  do  nothing  but  sing  songs,  fashioned  out  of 
their  own  brains  ; some  will  dance  ; others  will  do  nothing  but  laugh  or 
weep  ; others  are  dogged,  and  so  sullen,  both  in  look  and  speech,  that, 
spying  but  small  company  in  a house,  they  boldly  enter,  compelling  the 
servants,  through  fear,  to  give  them  what  they  demand,  which  is  com- 
monly something  that  will  yield  ready  money.  The  “Upright  Man” 
(who  in  ancient  times  was,  next  to  the  king  and  those  “o’  th’  blood,” 
in  dignity)  is  not  a more  terrible  enemy  to  the  farmer’s  poultry  than 
Poor  Tom. 

How  finely  has  Shakspeare  spiritualized  this  strange  character  in  the 
part  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear  ! 

The  middle  aisle  of  old  St.  Paul’s  was  a great  resort  for  beggars. 

In  Paul’s  Church,  by  a pillar. 

Sometimes  ye  have  me  stand,  sir. 

With  a writ  that  shews 
What  care  and  woes 
I pass  by  sea  and  land,  sir. 

With  a seeming  bursten  belly, 

I look  like  one  half  dead,  sir. 

Or  else  I beg 
With  a wooden  leg. 

And  with  a night-cap  on  my  head,  sir. 

“Blind  Beggar’s  Song.” 

IVU  and  DroLiry.  Jovial  Poems. 
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in  the  streets  of  London  as  far  back  as  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Edward  the  Sixth,  is  admonished  to  apply  the  raw 
material  of  his  trade  to  an  exterior  use  and  the  tatterde- 
malions of  the  Beggar’s  Opera  no  longer  enjoy  the  privileges 
that  belonged  to  their  ancestors  three  centuries  ago,  when 
the  Barbican,  Tummill  Street,  and  Houndsditch  rang  with 
their  nocturnal  orgies ; and  where  not  unfrequently  “ an 
alderman  hung  in  chain  ” gratified  their  delicate  appetites ; 
as  in  more  recent  times,  the  happy  but  bygone  days  of 
Dusty  Bob  and  Billy  Waters,  t The  well-known  mendicants 
of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Waithman’s  crossing,  and  Par- 
liament Street  have,  by  a sweeping  act  of  the  legislature,  been 
compelled  to  brush  3 their  brooms  are  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
to  make  rods  for  their  backs,  till  the  very  stones  they  once 
swept  are  ready  to  rise  and  mutiny.  Well  might  Epicurus 
say,  ‘ Poverty,  when  cheerful,  ceases  to  be  poverty.’  ” 

“ Suppose,  gentlemen,  as  the  day  is  closing  in,  we  each  of 
us  take  our  wallet  and  stalf,  trudge  forth,  and  levy  contri- 


* Like  the  Dutchman,  who  being  desired  to  rub  his  rheumatic  limb 
with  brandy,  improved  upon  the  prescription.  “ I dosh  better  as  dat,” 
roared  Mynheer,  “ I drinks  de  prandy,  and  den  I rubs  mine  leg  wit  de 
pottle  !” 

+ The  Sons  of  Carew 
Made  a mighty  ado — 

The  news  was  a terrible  damper ; 

llie  blind,  in  their  fright. 

Soon  recovered  their  sight. 

And  the  lame  thought  it  prudent  to  scamper. 

They  summon’d  the  nobs  of  their  nation, 

St.  Giles’s  was  all  consternation  ; 

The  street  they  call  Dyott 
Portended  a riot. 

Belligerents  all  botheration  ! 

Mendicity  Bill, 

Who  for  prowess  and  skill 
Was  dubb’d  the  bold  Ajax  of  Drury, 
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bution  ! I am  in  a valiant  humour  to  cry  ‘ stand  !’  to  a 
too  powerfully  refreshed  citizen  of  light  weight  and 
heavy  purse.”  And  Mr.  Bosky  suited  the  action  to  the 
word. 

“ Sit  down,  soul  of  a grasshopper  ! The  very  ghost  of  his 
wife’s  tweezers  would  snuff  out  thy  small  courage.  Thou 
hast  slandered  the  beggars’  craft,  and,  like  greater  rogues, 
shalt  be  condemned  to  live  by  thine  own ! Thou  ‘gitier  de 
potence  P Thou  a prigger ! Why,  thou  art  only  a simple 
prig,  turned  out  by  thy  tailor  ! Steal  if  thou  canst  into  our 
good  graces  ; redeem  thy  turpitude  by  emulating  at  least  one 
part  of  the  beggars’  calling,  ballad-singing.  Manifest  thy 
deep  contrition  by  a song.” 

“ A bargain.  Uncle  Timothy.  If  thou  wilt  rake  from  a 
sly  comer  of  that  old  curiosity  shop,  thy  brain,  some  pageant 
of  the  ancient  brethren  of  Bull  Feathers  Hall.  What  place 
more  fitting  for  such  pleasant  chronicle,  than  the  Horns  at 
Highgate  ?” 

This  proposal  being  assented  to  by  the  middle-aged 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bosky  “ rosined  ” (swallowed  a bumper)  and 
sounded  a musical  flourish  as  a preludio. 

“ But,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  said  what  I shall  sing.” 


With  a whistle  and  stride 
Flung  his  fiddle  aside, 

And  his  sky-scraper  cock’d  in  a fury  ! 

“ While  a drop’s  to  be  had  to  get  queer-a. 
I’ll  ne’er  go  a-begging  for  beer-a  : 

Our  ducks  and  green  peas 

Shall  the  constable  seize, — 

Our  sherry,  our  port,  and  Madeira?” 

*  *  * * * 

But  Law  the  bold  heroes  did  floor,  O ! 
On  dainty  fine  morsels  no  more,  O ! 

They  merrily  sup  : 

Dusty  Bob’s  doubled  up, — 

Poor  Bill’s  occupation  is  o’er,  O I 
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“ Beggars,  Mr.  Bosky,  must  not  be  choosers  !” 

Something  heroic  ? 

Wonderful  General  Wolfe, 

Uncommon  brave ; partic’lar  ! 

Swam  over  the  Persian  Gulf, 

And  climb’d  rocks  perpendic’lar  ! 

Sentimental  and  tender  ? 

‘ The  mealy  potato  it  grows 

In  your  garden,’  Miss  Maddison  cries  ; 

‘ So  I cannot  walk  there,  for  I knows, 

Like  love — that  potatoes  have  eyes  /’” 

“No  buffoonery,  if  you  please,  Benjamin  Bosky,”  cried 
Uncle  Tim. 

“ Or  furiously  funny — eh  ? 

My  pipe  at  your  peeper  I’ll  light, 

So  pop  out  your  jazey  so  curly  ; 

A jorum  of  yeasi  over  night. 

Will  make  you  next  morning  rise  early  1 

Arrah  ! thro’  your  casement  and  blind 
I’ll  jist  sky  a copper  and  toss  one. 

If  you  do  not.  Miss  Casey,  look  kind, 

Wid  your  good-natured  eye  that’s  a cross  one  !” 

“ My  good  friends,’'  sighed  the  middle-aged  gentleman,” 
“ this  unhappy  nephew  of  mine  hath  as  many  ballads  in  his 
budget  as  Sancho  Panza  had  proverbs  in  his  belly.  And 
yet — but  he  seems  determined  to  break  my  heart.” 

Mr.  Bosky  appeared  more  bent  upon  cruelly  cracking 
Uncle  Timothy’s  sides. 

“Now  I bethink  me  of  a ditty  of  true  love,  full  of  mirth 
and  pastime.”  And  Mr.  Bosky  began  in  a droll  falsetto, 
and  with  much  gravity — 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  PIGTAILS. 

WTien  I heard  she  was  married,  thinks  I to  myself, 

I’m  now  an  old  bachelor  laid  on  the  shelf ; 

The  last  of  the  Pigtails  that  smoked  at  the  Sun, 

My  Dora  has  done  me,  and  I am  undone  ! 

I called  at  her  lodgings  in  Dean  Street,  Soho  ; 

My  love’s  gone  for  ever  ! alas  ! she’s  no  go. 

A nip  ot  prime  Burton  shall  warm  my  cold  blood. 

Since  all  my  enjoyments  are  nipped  in  the  bud  ! 

The  picture  of  famine,  my- frame  half  reduced  ; 

I can’t  eat  a quarter  the  vittles  I used  ! 

0 dear  ! what  can  ail  me  ? I once  was  so  hale — 

When  my  head’s  under  ground  let  this  voice  tell  my  tale. 

1 sought  the  Old  Bailey,  despairing  and  lank. 

To  take  my  last  cut  of  boiled  buttock  and  flank, 

To  sniff  my  last  sniff  in  those  savoury  scenes, 

And  sigh  my  last  sigh  over  carrots  and  greens  ! 

‘ A pot  of  mild  porter,  and  take  off  the  chill.’ 

A damsel  came  smirking,  in  curls,  cap,  and  frill. 

I started  ! she  scream’d  ! ’twas  my  Dora  ! off  flew 
Flank,  buttock,  greens,  carrots,  and  peas-pudding  too  ! 

‘ Yes,  I am  your  true  love  !’  she  curtsied,  and  said, 

‘ At  home  I’m  a widow,  but  here  I’m  a maid  ! 

My  spouse  kicked  the  bucket  last  Sunday  at  Leeds, 

And  left  me,  a rose-bud,  all  covered  with  weeds.’ 

‘ For  all  your  fine  speeches,  a widow,  in  fine, 

Is  an  article  madam,  I mean  to  decline  ! 

Though  wedlock’s  a bolus  to  physic  and  fright, 

A black  draught — a widow  ! would  finish  me  quite.’ 

“ A vile  stave  ! Commend  me  to  ‘ fonde  Elderton,’*  and 
the  troop  of  ‘ metre  ballad-mongers  ’ that  sleep  among  the 


* The  following  is  a description  of  Elderton  by  a contemporai-y 
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dull  of  ancient  days ; but  save  me  from  that  doleful  doggrel 
of  which,  I shrewdly  suspect,  thou,  Benjamin  Bosky,  art  the 
perpetrator.  It  smells  woundily  of  thy  peculiar  locality,* 
and  might  have  befringed  the  walls  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 
Henceforth  be  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  thy  native  Little 
Britain,  and  divide  the  cro^vn  with  Thomas  Delony,  of  huck- 
ster-fame ! Jack  of  Newbery,  the  Gentle  Craft,  garlands, 
strange  histories, 

And  such  small  deer, 

Had  been  Tom’s  food  for  many  a year, 

and  may  serve  for  thine,  Benjamin  ; for,  in  poetical  matters, 
thou  hast  the  maw  of  a kite  and  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich.” 
“A  sprat  to  catch  a herring  !” 

A tittlebat ! thou  triton  of  the  minnows  !” 

“But  the  Bull-Feather!  Uncle  Timothy,  the  Bull- 
Feather 

Must  not  be  forgotten 
Until  the  world’s  rotten. 

Let  me  refresh  thy  memory.  Once  upon  a time ” 

Peace,  babbler  I If  I must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
It  shall  be  without  thy  jockeyship.  I will  not  ride  double! 


writer  in  1582.  See  “Reporte  of  the  Death  and  Mai-tyrdome  of  M. 
Campion,  Jesuit,”  &c. 

1 

Fonde  Elderton,  call  in  thy  foolish  rhime. 

Thy  scurill  balates  are  to  bad  to  sell; 

Let  good  men  rest,  and  mende  thy  self  in  time, 

Confesse  in  prose  thou  hast  not  metred  well ; 

• Or  if  thy  folly  cannot  chuse  but  fayne 
Write  alehouse  toys,  blaspheme  not  in  thy  vain. 

* The  Ring,  in  little  Britain ; the  Three  Bibles,  and  the  Black  Boy, 
on  Old  London  Bridge;  and  the  Golden  Ball  in  Pie  Comer,  were 
famous  book  repositories  in  ancient  times.  There  dwelt  some  of  the 
orincipal  booksellers,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  “stationers.” 
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’Tis  an  idle  tale,  gentlemen ; but  there  are  charms  in  asso- 
ciation that  may  render  it  interesting.” 

Uncle  Tim  regaled  with  a fragrant  pinch  his  satirical 
nose,  and  began — 

“a  mirthful  pageant  of  the  bull-feathers  to  the 

HORNS  at  HIGHGATE, 

“ The  ancient  brethren  of  Bull-Feathers-Hall  were  a club 
of  warm  citizens  ; ‘ rich  fellows  enough  ! fellows  that  have  had 
losses,  with  everything  handsome  about  them.’  Their  place 
of  rendezvous  was  the  Chequer-Yard  in  Whitechapel,  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  seven  o’clock.  The  intent  of 
their'meeting  was  to  solace  themselves  with  harmless  merri- 
ment, and  promote  good  fellowship*  among  neighbours. 
The  president,  arrayed  in  his  crimson  satin  gown,  with  his 
cap  furred  and  surmounted  by  a pair  of  antlers,  and  seated 
in  a chair  of  state  beneath  a canopy,  commanded  (by  the 
crier  of  tlie  court)  every  member  to  be  covered;  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  their  horns  were  exalted.  On  a velvet 
cushion  before  him  lay  the  cornuted  sceptre  and  sword. 
The  brethren  drank  out  of  horn  cups,  and  made  oath  upon 
a book  of  statutes  bound  in  horn.  Their  revenues  were 
derived  from  a toll  upon  all  the  gravel  carried  up  Highgate 
Hill  and  Hornsey ; — Cow  Lane;  and  beyond  sea,  Crook- 


* How  good  fellowship  had  declined  a century  before  this  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a black-letter  ballad,  intituled,  “A 
balade  declaryng  how  neybourhed  loue,  and  trew  dealyng  is  gone.  Im- 
printed at  London  by  Richard  Lant.”  (Circa  1660.) 

Where  shall  one  fynde  a man  to  trust, 

Alwaye  to  stande  in  tyme  of  neede  ; 

Thee  most  parte  now,  they  are  unjust, 

Fayre  in  wordes,  but  false  in  deede  : 

Neybourhed  nor  loue  is  none. 

True  dealyng  now  is  fled  and  gone. 
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hom ; Leg-hom ; and  Ox-Inanto^vn  paying  them  yearly 
tribute  ! On  Monday,  the  2nd  May,  1664,  a deputation  of 
the  fraternity  met  at  Busby’s  Folly,*  near  Sadler’s  Wells, t 
Islington,  from  whence  they  marched  in  grand  order,  headed 
by  their  Captain  of  Pioneers,  with  between  thirty  and  forty 
of  his  men,  with  pick-axes  and  spades  to  level  the  hill,  and 
baskets  to  carry  the  gravel;  after  which  followed  the  standard, 
an  enormous  pair  of  horns  mounted  on  a lofty  pole,  borne 
by  three  officers,  and  attended  by  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, the  mace-bearer,  the  herald-at-arms,  the  sword- 
bearer  and  the  crier,  their  footsteps  keeping  time  to  a flourish 
of  trumpets  and  horns.  J Arriving  near  the  Gatehouse — 


* A print  of  “Busby’s  Folly”  occurs  in  a rare  volume,  called  “Views 
of  divers  noted  places  near  London,  1731,”  of  which  Gough,  the  anti- 
quary, never  saw  but  one  copy.  Its  site  is  particularly  pointed  out  in 
Ogilby’s  map  of  London  to  Holyhead. 

t “ Sadler’s  Wells  being  lately  opened,  there  is  likely  to  be  a great 
resort  of  strolling  damsels,  half-pay  officers,  peripatetic  tradesmen,  tars, 
butchers,  and  others,  musically  inclined.” — Weekly  Journal,  15th 
March,  1718. 

It  is  curious  to  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  bills  and  advertisements 
of  Sadler’s  Wells  the  following  alarming  announcements : — “A  horse 
patrol  will  be  sent  in  the  New  Road  that  night  for  the  protection  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  go  from  the  squares  and  that  end  of  the  town. 
The  road  also  towards  the  city  will  be  properly  guarded.” 

“June,  1783.  Patroles  of  horse  and  foot  are  stationed  from  Sadler’s 
■Wells’  gate  along  the  New  Road  to  Tottenham  Court  turnpike  ; like- 
wise from  the  City  Road  to  Moorfields ; also  to  St.  John  Street,  and 
across  the  Spafields  to  Rosoman  Row,  from  the  hours  of  eight  to 
eleven.” 

+ “On  Tuesday  next,  being  Shrove  Tuesday,  there  will  be  a fine 
hog  barbyqu’d  whole,  at  the  house  of  Peter  Brett,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  in 
Islington  Road,  with  other  diversions.  Note. — It  is  the  house  where 
the  ox  was  roasted  whole  at  Christmas  last.” — Mist’s  Journal,  Feb.  9, 
1726. 

A hog  barbecu’d  is  a West  Indian  term,  and  means  a hog  roasted 
whole,  stuffed  with  spice,  and  basted  with  Madeira  wine.  Oldfield,  an 
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(gentlemen,  we  are  within  a few  yards  of  the  very  spot !) — 
the  viceroy  of  the  gravel- pits  went  forth  to  meet  them, 
presenting  the  horn  of  plenty  as  a token  of  hearty  welcome ; 
and  passing  through  the  gate,  they  made  a circuit  round 
the  old  pond,  and  returning  to  their  starting-post,  one  of 
the  brethren  delivered  a poetical  oration,  humorously  de- 
scriptive of  Bull-Feathers-Hall,  and  expatiating  on  the 
antiquity  and  dignity  of  horns.  The  speech  being  ended, 
they  paraded  to  the  dinner-table,  which  groaned  under 
every  luxury  of  the  season.  There  they  regaled  themselves, 
amidst  the  sounding  of  trumpets  and  the  winding  of  horns. 
Between  dinner  and  dessert,  those  of  the  officers  who  had 
singing  faces  volunteered  a festive  chant,  in  which  the  whole 
company  joined  chorus. 

The  shortest,  the  tallest,  the  foulest,  the  fairest. 

The  fattest,  the  leanest,  the  commonest,  rarest. 


eminent  glutton  of  former  days,  gormandized  away  a fortune  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a year.  Pope  thus  alludes  to  him — 

Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endu’d. 

Cries,  “Send  me,  gods,  a whole  hog  barbecu’d  !” 

“On  Thursday  next,  being  13th  March,  1718,  the  Bowling-Greens 
will  be  opened  at  the  Prospect  House,  Islington,  where  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  all  gentlemen  bowlers.” 

Bowling-greens  were  among  the  many  amusements  of  Merrie  England. 
The  author  of  “Night  Thoughts”  established  a bowling-green  in  the 
village  confided  to  his  pastoral  care,  for  innocent  and  healthful 
recreation. 

True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 

“May,  1757-  To  be  bowl’d  for  on  Monday  next,  at  the  Red  Cow, 
in  St.  George’s  Fields,  a pair  ol  Silver  Buckles,  value  fourteen  shillings, 
at  five  pins,  each  pin  a yard  apart.  He  that  brings  most  pins  at  three 
bowls  has  the  buckles,  if  the  money  is  in  ; if  not,  the  money  each  man 
has  put  in.  Three  bowls  for  sixpence,  and  a pint  of  beer  out  of  it,  for 
the  good  of  the  house.” 

E 
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When  they  and  their  cronies  are  merry  together, 

Will  all  do  their  best  to  advance  the  Bull’s  Feather  ! 

A king  and  a cobbler,  a lord  and  a loon, 

A prince  and  a pedlar,  a courtier,  a clown  ; 

Put  all  their  degrees  and  conditions  together, 

Are  liable  always  to  wear  the  Bull’s  Feather. 

“ Any  candidate  desirous  of  being  admitted  a member  ot 
the  fraternity  was  proposed  by  the  sword-bearer ; and  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  placing  him  in  the  adopting  chair, 
the  comptroller  made  three  ejaculations,  upon  which  the 
brethren  dofied  their  hats.  Then  the  master  Oi  the  cere- 
monies exchanged  his  own  cornuted  castor  for  a cap,  and 
administered  to  his  newly  elected  brother,  on  a book  homed 
on  all  sides,  an  oath  in  rhyme,  recapitulating  a long  string  of 
duties  belonging  to  their  peculiar  art  and  mystery,  and 
enjoining  their  strict  performance. 

Lastly,  oDserve  thou  shalt  esteem  none  other 
Equal  to  this  our  club  ; — so  welcome  brother  !* 

“ Thus  ends  my  story,  gentlemen  ; and  if  you  have  found 
it  tedious,  visit  the  offence  on  the  Laure'^t  oi  Little  Britain, 
by  enjoining  him  the  penance  of  a bumper  of  salt  and 
water.” 

But  mine  host  of  the  Homs,  very  prim  about  the  wig,  his 
coat  marked  with  his  apron  strings,  which  lefc  a seam  all 
round,  as  if  he  had  been  cut  in  two,  and  afterwards  stitched 
together  again,  having  been  slyly  telegraphed,  that  obedient 


* Bull-Feathers-Hall or.  The  Antiquity  and  Dignity  of  Homs 
amply  shown.  Also  a Description  of  the  Manners,  Rites,  Customs, 
and  Revenues  belonging  to  that  ingenious  and  numerous  society  ol 
Bull-Feathers-Hall.  London:  printed  for  the  Society  Oi  Bull-Feathers- 
Hall.  1664. 

A copy  of  this  rare  tract  produced  at  Bindley’s  sale  five  pounds  ten 
shillings,  and  at  Strettel’s  five  pounds. 
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functionary,  who  was  as  neat  as  his  wines,  entered,  bearing 
before  him  what  Mr.  Bosky  facetiously  called  “a  good  after- 
noon,” to  wit,  a brimming  bowl,  in  which  whisky  had  been 
judiciously  substituted  for  salt.  Uncle  Timothy  rose;  so 
did  the  voice  of  Mr.  Bosky  ! and  to  such  an  altitude  as  to 
drown  his  expostulations  in  contumacious  carolling,  which, 
truth  obliges  us  to  add,  received  laughing  impunity  from 
the  company. 

Come  merrily  push  round  the  toddy. 

The  cold  winter  nights  are  set  in  ; 

To  a roquelaire  wrapp’d  round  the  body 
Add  a lining  of  lamb’s-wool  within  ! 

This  liquor  was  brew’d  by  my  grandam, 

In  a snug  quiet  still  of  her  own  ; 

’Tis  fit  for  my  Lord  in  his  tandem. 

And  royal  King  Will  on  his  throne. 

In  the  glass,  see  it  sparkles  and  ripples, 

And  how  it  runs  merrily  down  ! 

The  absolute  monarch  of  tipples. 

And  richly  deserving  a crown  ! 

Of  mirth  ’tis  the  spring  and  the  fountain. 

And  Helicon’s  stream  to  the  Muse ; 

The  pleasantest  dew  of  the  mountain — 

So  give  it,  good  fellows,  its  dues. 

. It  opens  the  heart  of  the  miser. 

And  conjures  up  truth  from  the  knave  ; 

It  makes  my  Lord  Bishop  look  wiser — 

More  frisky  the  curate,  his  slave. 

It  makes  the  glad  spirit  still  gladder. 

And  moistens  the  splenetic  vein  ; 

When  I can’t  see  a hole  through  a ladder, 

It  mounts  on  the  sly  to  my  brain. 
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Then  push  round  the  glasses,  he  cosy, 

Fill  bumpers  to  whisky  and  whim  ; 

Good  luck  to  each  man,  while  his  nose  he 
Hangs  pleasantly  over  the  brim  ! 

There’s  nothing  remarkably  odd  in 
A gent  who  to  nap  is  inclined  ; 

He  can’t  want  a blanket  while  noddin’. 

When  he’s  two  or  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 

“ Sirs,”  exclaimed  the  satirical-nosed  gentleman,  “ I alone 
am  to  blame  for  this  audacious  vivacity  of  my  sister’s  son. 
I turned  it  on,  and  lo  ! it  hath  inundated  us  with  buffoonery. 
Sirrah !”  shaking  the  identical  plant  that  Dr.  Johnson 
travelled  with  through  the  Hebrides,  Tom  Davies’s  shilling’s 
worth  for  the  broad  shoulders  of  Macpherson,  “ thou  shalt 
find  in  future  that  I joke  with  my  cudgel  !”* 

But  it  was  labour  in  vain ; the  “ laughing  devil,”  so 
peculiar  to  the  eye  of  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  leered 
ludicrous  defiance  to  his  half-smiling  half-sulky  mouth.  As 
a last  determined  effort,  he  shook  his  head  at  Mr.  Bosky, 
whereupon  Mr.  Bosky  shook  his  hand.  The  mutual  grasp 
was  electrical,  and  thus  ended  the  brief  farce  of  Uncle 
Timothy’s  furore. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Bosky,  in  a subdued  tone,  “ if  I 
could  believe  that  Uncle  Timothy  had  been  really  in 
earnest,  my  penitential  punch  should  be  turned  into  bitter 
aloes,  sweetened  with  assafoetida,  to  expiate  an  offence 
against  the  earliest,  best,  and  dearest  friend  I ever  knew ! 
But  I owed  Uncle  Timothy  a revenge.  Of  late  he  has  worn 
a serious  brow,  a mournful  smile.  There  has  been  melan- 
choly in  his  mirth,  and  sadness  in  his  song ; this  he  well 
knows  cuts  me  to  the  quick ; and  it  is  not  until  he  is 


* Hombre  burlo  yo  con  mi  escopeta !’’  was  the  characteristic  saying 
of  the  celebrated  Spanish  bandit  Josse  Maria. 
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angry — or  rather”  (smiling  affectionately  at  Uncle  Tim) 
“ until  he  thinks  himself  so  ” (here  Uncle  Tim  gave 
Mr.  Bosky  one  of  his  blandest  looks),  “ that  he  is  ‘ cockered 
and  spirited  up,’  and  the  cloud  passes  away.  What  do  I 
not  owe  to  my  more  than  father  ?” 

Uncle  Timothy  got  enormously  fidgety ; he  beat  Lucifer’s 
tattoo  with  his  right  leg,  and  began  fumbling  in  both 
waistcoat  pockets  for  his  snuff-box. 

“ A precocious  young  urchin,  gentlemen,  in  every  sort  of 
mischief!”  interrupted  Uncle  Timothy  with  nervous  impe- 
tuosity, “ on  whose  birch-provoking  little  body  as  many 
besoms  were  bestowed  as  would  set  up  the  best  chandler  in 
Christendom  1” 

“ An  orphan,  too ” 

“ Benjamin  Bosky  ! Benjamin  Bosky  I don’t — don’t  be  a 
blockhead  I” 

“ He  reared,  educated,  and  made  me  what  I am.  And 
though  sometimes  I may  too  far  presume  upon  his  good- 
nature, and  foolishly,  fondly  fancy  myself  a boy  again ” 

“ Putting  hot  parched  peas  and  cherry-stones  into  my 
boots,  as  being  good  for  chilblains,’*’  and  strewing  the 
inside  of  my  bed  with  horsehair  to  send  me  to  sleep, 
after  a fortnight’s  dancing  round  my  room  with  the  tooth- 
ache !” 

“ Three  strokes  from  the  club  of  Caliban  would  not  so 
effectually  break  my  head,  as  the  reflection  would  break  my 
heart  that  I had  done  aught  to  displease  him  1 Now,  gentle- 
men, the  murder’s  out ; and  if  for  blabbing  family  secrets 
Uncle  Timothy  in  his  wrath  will  insist  upon  fining  me — an 
extra  glass  of  punch  I in  truth  I must  submit  and  sip.” 

“ You  see,  my  good  friends,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  after  a 


* When  the  dreadful  earthquake  at  Lisbon  had  frightened  the  English 
people  into  an  apprehension  of  the  like  calamity  at  home,  a quack  ad- 
vertised his  pills  as  “being  good  for  earthquakes.” 
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short  pause,  “ that  the  rogue  is  incorrigible  ! But  Benjamin 
Bosky”  (here  Uncle  Tim  tried  to  look  sententious,  and 
adopted  the  bow-wow  style),  “ I cannot  but  blush,  deeply 
blush  for  thy  morals,  or  rather,  Benjamin  Bosky,  for  thy 
no-morals,  when  thou  canst  thus  blurt  thy  flattery  in  my 
face,  because  I simply  did  a duty  that  kindred  imposed  upon 
me,  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of  performing  made  light 
and  pleasant.  What  I have  done  was  at  the  whisper  of  a 
higher  monitor  than  man  ; and  from  Him  alone — even  if  I 
could  suppose  myself  worthy,  which  I do  not — I hope  for 
reward.  He  who  is  capable  of  ingratitude  is  incapable  of 
any  virtue.  But  gratitude,  the  most  dignified  return  we 
can  lavish  on  our  benefactor,  is  the  silent  aspiration  of  the 
heart,  and  must  not,  good  Benjamin,  be  placarded  on  every 
wall,  like  a play-bill,  a lottery  puff,  or  the  rigmarole  ballads, 
three  yards  for  a penny  ! There  is  not  a being,  however  hum- 
ble his  station,  but  may  find  some  deserving  object  to  awake 
his  friendship  and  share  his  benevolence.  And  be  assured, 
dear  Benjamin,  that  a judicious  and  timely  distribution  of 
fortune’s  good  gifts  is  the  best  preparation  for  that  final 
moment  Avhen  we  must  resign  them  altogether. 

And  when  life’s  sweet  fable  ends, 

May  soul  and  body  part  like  friends  ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay — 

A kiss,  a sigh,  and  so  away.” 

“As  Cicero  said  of  Plato,  I say  of  Uncle  Timothy — I 
would  rather  be  wrong  with  him  than  right  -with  anybody 
else.  One  more  volunteer  from  the  Laureate’s  ‘ three  yards 

for  a penny,’  and  then  my  nest  of  nightingales ” 

“ Tomtits  ! Benjamin  Bosky,  tomtits  !” 

“Well,  then,  tomtits!  dear  Uncle  Timothy — shall  go  to 
roost  for  the  night.” 
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MR.  BOSKY’S  L’ENVOY. 

From  childhood  he  rear’d  me,  how  fondly  my  heart 
Forgets  not,  nor  lets  not  my  tongue  silent  be  ; 

But  whispers,  while  sweet  tears  of  gratitude  start, 

A blessing  and  pray’r  for  his  kindness  to  me  ! 

I’ll  breathe  not  his  name,  though  its  record  is  deep 
In  my  warm  beating  bosom,  for  fear  he  should  frown. 

Go  read  it  where  angels  their  register  keep 
Of  the  gifted  and  good,  for  ’tis  there  written  down. 

The  conversation  now  took  a more  lively  turn.  Mr. 
Bosky  fired  off  his  jokes  right  and  left ; and  if  there  be  truth 
in  physiognomy,  the  animated  countenance  of  Uncle 
Timothy  beamed  with  complacency  and  joy.  He  was  in 
full  song,  and  showered  forth  his  wit  and  eloquence  in 
glorious  profusion,  beauty  following  upon  beauty.  Thus 
another  attic  hour  glided  imperceptibly  away.  The  mid- 
night chimes  at  length  admonished  us  to  depart.  A galaxy 
of  stars  had  risen  in  the  unclouded  firmament,  and  a refresh- 
ing air  breathed  around.  And  as  we  had  many  times  during 
the  evening  filled  our  horns,  the  harvest  moon  had  filled  hers 
also  to  light  us  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A MERRY  morning,  Eugenio.  Did  not  soft  slumbers  and 
pleasant  dreams  follow  the  heart-stirring  lucubrations  of 
Uncle  Timothy  ? I am  mistaken  if  you  rose  not  lighter 
and  happier,  and  in  more  perfect  peace  with  yourself  and 
the  world.” 

“ My  dreams  were  of  ancient  minstrelsy,  Christmas  gam- 
bols, May-day  games,  and  merriments.  Methought  Uncle 
Timothy  was  a portly  Apollo,  Mr.  Bosky  a rosy  Pan ” 

“ And  you  and  I,  Eugenio  ?” 

“ Foremost  in  the  throng ” 

‘ Of  capering  sat)TS  ! W ell,  though  our  own  dancing* 


* There  were  rare  dancing  doings  at 
The  original  dancing  room  at  the  field-exiA  of  King  Street, 

Bloomsbury in  the  year 

Hickford’s  great  room,  Panton  Street,  Hayniarket  . 

Mitre  Tavern,  Charing  Cross 

Barber’s  1-Iall 

Richmond  Assembly 

Lambeth  Wells 

Duke’s  long  room,  Paternoster  Row 


1742 

1743 
1743 

1745 

1745 

1747 

1748 


Large  Assembly  Room  at  the  Two  Green  Lamps,  near 
Exeter  Change  (at  the  particular  desire  of  Jubilee 

Dickey  !) in  the  year  1749 

The  large  room  next  door  to  the  Hand  and  Slippers,  Long 

Lane,  West  Smithfield 1750 

Lambeth  Wells,  where  a “Penny  Wedding,”  in  the  Scotch 

manner,  was  celebrated  for  the  benefit  of  a young  couple  . 1752 

Old  Queen’s  Head,  in  Cock  Lane,  Lambeth  . . . -1755 

and  at  Mr.  Bell’s,  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship,  in  the  Strand,  where,  in 
U5S)  *1  “Scotch  Wedding”  was  kept.  The  bride  “to  be  dressed 
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days  are  over,  we  still  retain  a relish  for  that  elegant  accom- 
plishment. As  antiquaries,  we  have  a reverence  for  dancing. 
David  danced  before  the  ark.  The  boar’s  head  and  the 
wine  and  wassail  were  crowned  with  a dance  to  the  tune  of 
‘ The  Black  Almayne,’  ‘ My  Lorde  Marques  Galyarde,’  and 
‘ The  first  Traces  of  due  Passa.’ 

Merrily  danced  the  Quaker’s  wife, 

And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker  ! 

Why  not  ? Orpheus  charmed  the  four-footed  family  with 
his  fiddle  : shall  it  have  less  effect  on  the  two  ? 

“ The  innocent  and  the  happy,  while  the  dews  of  youth 
are  upon  them,  dance  to  the  music  of  their  own  hearts. 
‘ See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing  !’  The  Irish- 
man has  his  lilt;  the  Scotchman  his  reel,  which  he  not 
unfrequently  dances  to  his  own  particular  fiddle ! and  the 
Englishman  his  country-dance.  With  dogs  and  bears, 
horses  and  geese,* *  game-cocks  and  monkeys  exhibiting  their 


without  any  linen ; all  in  ribbons,  and  green  flowers,  with  Scotch 
masks.  There  will  be  three  bagi^ipes,  a band  of  Scotch  music,  &c. 
&c.  To  begin  precisely  at  two  o’clock.  Admission  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.” 

* There  is  an  odd  print  of  “ Vestris  teaching  a goose  to  dance.” 
The  terms,  for  so  fashionable  a protessor  as  he  was  in  his  day,  are  ex- 
tremely moderate:  “Six  guineas  entrance,  and  one  guinea  a lesson.” 
The  following  song  is  inscribed  underneath  : — 

Of  all  the  fine  accomplishments  sure  dancing  far  the  best  is, 

But  if  a doubt  with  you  remains,  behold  the  Goose  and  Vestris  ; 
And  a dancing  we  will  go,  will  go,  &c. 

Let  men  of  learning  plead  and  preach,  their  toil  ’tis  all  in  vain. 
Sure,  labour  of  the  heels  and  hands  is  better  than  the  brain  : 

And  a dancing,  &c. 

Then  talk  no  more,  ye  men  of  arts,  ’bout  keeping  light  and  shade, 
Good  understanding  in  the  heels  is  better  than  the  head  j 
And  a dancing,  &c. 


Great  Whigs,  and  eke  great  Tories  too,  both  in  and  out  will  dance, 
Join  hands,  change  sides,  and  figure  in,  now  sink,  and  now  advance. 
And  a dancing,  &c. 

Let  Oxford  boast  of  ancient  lore,  and  Cam  of  classic  rules, 

Noverre  might  lay  you  ten  to  one  his  heels  against  your  schools  ! 
And  a dancing,  &c. 

Old  Homer  sung  of  gods  and  kings  in  most  heroic  strains, 

Yet  scarce  could  get,  we  have  been  told,  a dinner  for  his  pains. 

And  a dancing,  &c. 

Poor  Milton  wrote  the  most  sublime,  ’gainst  Satan,  Death  and  Vice, 
But  very  few  would  quit  a dance  to  purchase  Paradise. 

And  a dancing,  &c. 


Merrie  England 


caprioles,  shall  man  be  motionless  and  mute?  Sweetly 
singeth  the  tea-kettle ; merrily  danceth  the  parched  pea  on 
the  fire-shovel ! Even  grim  Death  has  his  dance.” 
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“And  music,  Eugenio,  in  which  I know  you  are  an 
enthusiast.  The  Italians  have  a proverb,  ‘ Whom  God 
loves  not,  that  man  loves  no  music.’  The  soul  is  said  to 
be  music. 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

“ Haydn  used  to  say  that  without  melody  the  most  learned 
and  singular  combinations  are  but  unmeaning,  empty  sound. 
What  but  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  airs  constitutes  their  charm?  This  great  composer 
was  so  extravagantly  fond  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
melodies,  that  he  harmonized  many  of  them,  and  had  them 
hung  up  in  frames  in  his  room.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  somewhere  of  an  officer  in  a Highland  regiment, 
who  was  sent  with  a handful  of  brave  soldiers  to  a penal 
settlement  in  charge  of  a number  of  convicts ; the  High- 
landers grew  sick  at  heart  \ the  touching  strains  of  ‘ Lochaber 
nae  mair,’  heard  far  from  home,  made  them  so  melancholy 
that  the  officer  in  command  forbade  its  being  played  by  the 
band.  So  likewise  with  the  national  melody,  the  ‘ Rans  des- 
Vaches’  among  the  Swiss  mountaineers.  When  sold  by  their 
despotic  chiefs,  and  tom  from  their  dearest  connexions, 
suicide  and  desertion  were  so  frequent  when  this  melody 
was  played,  that  orders  were  issued  in  all  their  regiments. 


The  soldier  risks  health,  life,  and  limbs,  his  fortune  to  advance. 
While  Pique  and  Vestris  fortunes  make  by  one  night’s  single  dance. 
And  a dancing,  &c. 

’Tis  all  in  vain  to  sigh  and  grieve,  or  idly  spend  our  breath. 

Some  millions  now,  and  those  unborn,  must  join  the  dance  of  death. 
And  a dancing,  &c. 

Yet  while  we  live  let’s  merry  be,  and  make  of  care  a jest. 

Since  we  are  taught  what  is,  is  right ; and  what  is  right  is  best  1 
And  a dancing,  &c. 
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prohibiting  any  one  from  playing  an  air  of  that  kind  on  pain 
of  death.  La  maladie  du  pays — that  sickening  after  home  ! 
But  Handel’s  music  has  received  more  lasting  and  general 
applause  than  that  of  any  other  composer.  By  Boyce  and 
Battishall  his  memory  was  adored ; Mozart  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise ; Haydn  could  not  listen  (who  can  ?)  to  his 
glorious  Messiah*  without  weeping  j and  Beethoven  has 
been  heard  to  declare,  that  were  he  ever  to  come  to  England 
he  should  uncover  his  head,  and  kneel  down  at  his 
tomb  ! 

“ Blessings  on  the  memory  of  the  bard,t  and  ‘ Palms 


* Bishop  Ken  says  : — 

Sweet  music  with  blest  poesy  began, 

Congenial  both  to  angels  and  to  Man, 

Song  was  the  native  language  to  rehearse 
The  elevations  of  the  soul  in  verse  : 

And  through  succeeding  ages,  all  along. 

Saints  praised  the  Godhead  in  devoted  song. 

And  he  adds  in  plain  prose,  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  no  stranger 
to  “singing  and  the  voice  of  melody.”  Jubal  was  the  “father  of  those 
who  handled  the  harp  and  organ.”  Long  before  the  institution  of  the 
Jewish  church,  God  received  praise  both  by  the  human  voice  and  the 
“loud  timbrel;”  and  when  the  Church  was  in  her  highest  prosperity. 
King  David  seems  to  have  been  the  composer  of  her  psalmody — both 
poetry  and  music.  He  occupied  the  orchestra  of  the  Temple,  and  ac- 
counted it  a holy  privilege  “to  play  before  the  Lord”  upon  “the 
harp  with  a solemn  sound.”  Luther  said,  “ I verily  think  that,  next  to 
divinity,  no  art  is  comparable  to  music.”  And  what  a glorious  speci- 
men of  this  divine  art  is  his  transcendent  “Hymn!”  breathing  the 
most  awful  grandeur,  the  deepest  pathos,  the  most  majestic  adoration  ! 
The  Puritans — devils  and  Puritans  hate  music— are  piously  economical 
in  their  devotions,  and  eschew  the  principle  “ not  to  give  unto  the 
Lord  that  which  costs  us  nothing !”  Their  gift  is  snuffled  through  the 
“vocal  nose  ” — “ O most  sweet  voices !” 
t A few  old  amateurs  of  music  and  mirth  may  possibly  remember 
Collins’s  Evening  Brush,  that  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  dull  care  from  the 
generation  of  1790.  His  bill  comprised  “ Actors  of  the  old  school  and 
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eternal  flourish  round  his  urn/  who  first  struck  his  lyre  to 
celebrate  the  wooden  walls  of  unconquerable  Merrie  England! 
If  earth  hide  him, 

May  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o’ershade 
The  ground,  now  sacred  by  his  reliques  made  ; 

if  ocean  cover  him,  calm  be  the  green  wave  on  its  surface  I 
May  his  spirit  find  rest  where  souls  are  blessed,  and  his  body 
be  shrined  in  the  holiest  cave  of  the  deep  and  silent  sea  !” 

“ ‘ Hark  ! the  lark  at  Heaven’s  gate  sings.’  ” 

“ I was  not  unmindful  of  the  merry  chorister  1 But  the 
lark  has  made  a pause ; and  I have  your  promise  of  a 
song.  Now  is  the  time  to  fill  up  the  one,  and  to  fulfil 
the  other.” 


actors  of  the  new ; tragedy  tailors,  and  butchers  in  heroics ; bell- 
wethers in  buskins,  wooden  actors,  petticoat  caricatures,  lullaby  jinglers, 
bogglers  and  blunderers,  buffoons  in  blank-verse,  &c.  &c.”  The  first 
of  the  three  Dibdins  opened  a shop  of  merriment  at  the  Sans  Souci, 
where  he  introduced  many  of  his  beautiful  ballads,  and  sang  them  to 
his  own  tunes.  The  navy  of  England  owe  lasting  obligations  to  this 
harmonious  Three.  It  required  not  the  aid  of  poetry  and  music  (and 
how  exquisitely  has  Shield  set  the  one  to  the  other  I)  to  stimulate  our 
gallant  seamen ; but  it  needed  much  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  en- 
thusiasm on  shore,  and  elevate  their  moral  character — for  landsmen 
“who  live  at  home  at  ease ” were  wont  to  consider  the  sailor  as  a mere 
tar-barrel,  a sea-monster.  How  many  young  bosoms  have  been  inspired 
by  the  lyrics  of  the  three  Dibdins  I What  can  surpass  the  homely 
pathos  of  “ I thought  my  heart  would  break  when  I sang,  Yo  ! heave 
O !”  “ The  Last  Whistle,”  and  “ Here,  a sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom 
Bowling  !”  stirring  the  manly  heart  like  the  sound  of  a trumpet ! It  is 
wise  to  infuse  the  amor  patrice  into  popular  amusements  ; national  songs 
work  wonders  among  the  million.  In  Little  Russia,  no  sooner  are  the 
postilions  mounted  for  a journey,  than  they  begpn  to  hum  a patriotic 
air,  which  often  continues  for  hours  without  intermission.  The  soldiers 
sing  during  a long  and  fatiguing  march  ; the  peasant  lightens  his  labour 
in  the  same  manner ; and  in  a still  evening  the  air  vibrates  with  the 
cheerful  songs  of  the  surrounding  villages. 
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EUGENIO’S  SONG. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  early  mom 
That  o’er  yon  heath  refreshing  blows : 

And  sweet  the  blossom  on  the  thorn, 

The  violet  blue,  the  blushing  rose. 

When  mounts  the  lark  on  rapid  wing. 

How  sweet  to  sit  and  hear  him  sing  ! 

No  carols  like  the  feathered  choir. 

Such  happy,  grateful  thoughts  inspire. 

Here  let  the  spirit,  sore  distress’d, 

Its  vanities  and  wishes  close  : 

The  weary  world  is  not  the  rest 
Where  wounded  hearts  should  seek  repose. 

But,  hark  ! the  lark  his  merry  strain. 

To  heav’n  high  soaring,  sings  again. 

Be  hush’d,  sweet  songster  ! ev’ry  voice 
That  warbles  not  like  thee — Rejoice  ! 

“ Short  and  sad  ! Eugenio.  We  must  away  from  these 
bewitching  solitudes,  or  thy  note  will  belong  more  to  the 
nightingale  than  to  the  lark  ! Let  imagination  carry  thee 
back  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Spectator  and 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  embarked  at  the  Temple  Stairs  on 
their  voyage  to  Vauxhall.  We  pass  over  the  good  knight’s 
religious  horror  at  beholding  what  a few  steeples  rose  on  the 
west  of  Temple  Bar;  and  the  waterman’s  wit  (a  common 
thing  in  those  days),*  that  made  him  almost  wish  himself 
a Middlesex  magistrate  ! ‘ We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring 

Garden,’  says  the  Spectator,  ‘which  is  exquisitely  pleasant 
at  this  time  of  the  year.f  When  I considered  the  fragrancy 


* What  a sledgehammer  reply  was  Doctor  Johnson’s  to  an  aquatic 
wag  upon  a similar  occasion.  “ Fellow  ! your  mother,  under  the  pre- 
tence {!!!)  of  keeping  a**********,  is  a receiver  of  stolen  goods  !” 

t May  20,  1712. 
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of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choir  of  birds  that  sang 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked 
under  their  shades,  I could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as 
a kind  of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put 
him  in  mind  ot  a little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country, 
which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightingales,’ 

“ And  mark  in  what  primitive  fashion  they  concluded  their 
walk,  with  a glass  ol  Burton  ale  and  a slice  of  hung-beef ! 

“ Bonnel  Thornton  tumishes  a ludicrous  account  of  a 
stingy  old  citizen,  loosening  his  purse-strings  to  treat  his 
wife  and  family  to  Vauxhall ; and  ‘ Colin’s*  Description  to 

* O Mary ! soft  in  feature, 

I’ve  been  at  dear  Vauxhall ; 

No  paradise  is  sweeter, 

Not  that  they  Eden  call. 

At  night  such  new  vagaries, 

Such  gay  and  harmless  sport ; 

All  look’d  like  giant  fairies, 

At  this  their  monarch’s  court. 

Methought  when  first  I enter’d. 

Such  splendours  round  me  shone, 

Into  a world  I ventured 
Where  rose  another  sun  : 

Whilst  music,  never  cloying. 

As  skylarks  sweet  I hear  ; 

The  sounds  I’m  stiU  enjoying. 

They’ll  always  soothe  my  ear. 

Here  paintings,  sweetly  glowing. 

Where’er  our  glances  fall. 

Here  colours,  liie  bestowing. 

Bedeck  this  green-wood  hall  1 
The  king  there  dubs  a farmer,^ 

There  John  his  doxy  loves  j’- 
But  my  delight’s  the  charmer 
Who  steals  a pair  of  gloves 


1 Alluding  to  the  three  pictures  in  the  Pavilions -viz.,  the  Kintr 
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his  wife  of  Greenwood  Hall,  or  the  pleasures  of  Spring 
Gardens,’  gives  a lively  picture  of  what  this  modem  Arcadia 
was  a century  ago. 

But  its  days  are  numbered.  The  axe  shall  be  laid  to  the 
roots  of  its  beautiful  trees ; its  green  avenues  turned  into 
blind  alleys  ; its  variegated  lamps  give  place  to  some  solitary 


As  still  amazed,  I’m  straying 
O’er  this  enchanted  grove  ; 

I spy  a harper*  pla)dng 
All  in  his  proud  alcove. 

I doff  my  hat,  desiring 

He’d  tune  up  Buxom  Joan  ; 

But  what  was  I admiring  ! 

Odzooks  ! a man  of  stone. 

But  now  the  tables  spreading. 

They  all  fall  to  with  glee  ; 

Not  e’en  at  Squire’s  fine  wedling 
Such  dainties  did  I see  ! 

I long’d  (poor  starvling  rover  !) 

But  none  heed  country  elves  ; 

These  folk,  with  lace  daub’d  over, 
Love  only  dear  themselves. 

Thus  whilst,  ’mid  joys  abounding. 

As  grasshoppers  they’re  gay  ; 

At  distance  crowds  surrounding 
The  Lady  of  the  May.t 

The  man  i’  th’  moon  tweer’d  slily. 
Soft  twinkling  through  the  trees. 

As  though  ’twould  please  him  highly 
To  taste  delights  like  these.” 


and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,  Sailors  in  a tippling-house  in  Wapping,  and 
the  Girl  stealing  a kiss  from  a sleepy  Gentleman. 

* The  statue  of  Handel. 

t Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  sitting  under  her 
splendid  Pavilion. 
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gas-bumer,  to  light  the  groping  inhabitants  to  their  dingy 
homes ; and  the  melodious  strains  of  its  once  celebrated 
vocalists  be  drowned  in  the  dismal  ditty  of  some  ballad- 
singing weaver,  and  the  screeching  responses  of  his  itinerant 
family.  What  would  the  gallant  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  sprightly 
Euphrosyne,  Nan  Catley,  say,  could  they  be  told  to  what 
“ base  uses  ” their  harmonious  groves  are  condemned  to  be 
turned  ? Truly  their  wonder  would  be  on  a par  with  Paga- 
nini’s, should  ever  that  musical  magician  encounter  on  the 
other  side  Styx  “ My  Lord  Skaggs  and  his  Broomstick  !”* 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,f 


* This  celebrated  professor  played  on  his  musical  broomstick  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  November,  1751. 

Each  buck  and  jolly  fellow  has  heard  of  Skegginello, 

The  famous  Skegginello,  that  grunts  so  pretty 

Upon  his  broomsticado,  such  music  he  has  made,  O, 

’Twill  spoil  the  fiddling  trade,  O, 

And  that’s  a pity  ! 

But  have  you  heard  or  seen,  O,  his  phiz  so  pretty, 

In  picture  shops  so  grin,  O, 

With  comic  nose  and  chin,  O, 

Who’d  think  a man  could  shine  so 
At  Eh,  Eh,  Eh,  Eh  ? 

There  is  a curious  Tobacco  Paper  of  Skaggs  playing  on  his  broom- 
stick in  full  concert  with  a jovial  party  ! One  of  the  principal  per- 
formers is  a good-humoured  looking  gentleman  beating  harmony  out  of 
the  salt-box. 

+ Certain  utilitarians  affect  to  ridicule  this  ancient  civic  festival,  on 
the  score  of  its  parade,  right-royally  ridiculous  ! and  g^oss  gluttony — as 
if  the  corporation  of  London  were  the  only  gourmands  who  had 
offered  sacrifices  to  Apicius,  and  died  martyrs  to  good  living  ! We  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  peep  into  the  dining-parlours  of  the  ancients,  and 
from  innumerable  examples  of  gastronomy  have  selected  the  following, 
which  prove  that  the  epicures  of  the  olden  time  yielded  not  in  taste  and 
voracity  to  their  brethren  of  the  new : — 

The  Emperor  Septimus  Severus  died  of  eating  and  drinking  too 
much.  Valentinianus  went  off  in  a surfeit.  Lucullus  being  asked  one 

F 
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and  the  Easter  Ball  at  the  Mansion  House  ? But  we  profane 
not  the  penetralia  where  even  Common-Councilmen  fear  to 
tread!  The  City  Marshals,  and  men  in  armour  {Heros 
malgr'e  eux  /) ; the  pensive-looking  state-coachmen,  m all  the 
plumpness,  pomp,  and  verdure  of  prime  feeding,  wig,  and 
bouquet ; the  postilion,  “ a noticeable  man,”  with  velvet  cap 
and  jockey  boots  ; the  high-bred  and  high-fed  aristocracy  of 
the  Poultry  and  Cheapside,  and  their  Banquet,  which  might 
tempt  Diogenes  to  blow  himself  up  to  such  a pitch  of  obesity, 
that,  instead  of  living  in  a tub,  a tub  might  be  said  to  live  in 
him,  are  subjects  too  lofty  for  plebeian  handling.  Caesar 
was  told  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March ; and  are  not 
November  fogs  equally  ominous  to  the  London  citizen? 
If,  then,  by  some  culinary  magic,  he  can  be  induced  to  cram 
his  throat  rather  than  to  cut  it— to  feast  himself  instead  of 
the  worms — to  prefer  a minuet  in  the  Council  Chamber  to 


day  by  his  attendant  what  company  he  had  invited  to  his  feast,  seeing 
so  many  dainties  prepared,  answered,  “ Lucullus  shall  dine  with 
Lucullus.”  Vitellius  Spinter  was  so  much  given  to  gluttony,  that  at  one 
supper  he  was  served  with  two  thousand  several  kinds  of  fishes,  and 
with  seven  thousand  flying  fowl.  Maximilian  devoured  in  one  day 
forty  pounds  of  solid  meat,  which  he  washed  down  with  a hogshead  of 
wine.  The  Emperor  Geta  continued  his  festival  for  three  days, 
and  his  dainties  were  introduced  in  alphabetical  order.  Philoxenes 
wished  he  had  a neck  like  a crane,  that  the  delicious  morsels  might  be 
long  in  going  down.  Lucullus,  at  a costly  feast  he  gave  to  certain 
ambassadors  of  Asia,  among  other  trifles,  took  to  his  own  cheek 
a griph  (query  Griffin  ?)  boiled,  and  a lat  goose  in  paste.  Hercules  and 
Lepreas  had  a friendly  contest  which  could,  in  quick^t  time,  eat  up  a 
whole  ox  ; Hercules  won,  and  then  challenged  his  adversary  to  a 
drinking  bout,  and  again  beat  him  hollow.  , 

If  the  Stoic  held  that  the  goal  of  life  is  death,  and  that  we  live  but 
to  learn  to  die— if  the  Pythagorean  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  scrupled  to  shoot  a woodcock  lest  he  should  dispossess  the 
spirit  of  his  grandam-how  much  more  rational  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Epicurean  (after  such  a goodly  catalogue  of  gormandizers  1)  that  there 
was  no  judgment  to  come. 
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the  Dance  Macabre  in  the  shades  below— the  gorgeous 

anniversaries  of  Gog  and  Magog  have  not  been  celebrated  in 
vain.  * 


* “Search  all  chronicles,  histories,  and  records,  in  what  language  or 
letter  soever— let  the  inquisitive  man  waste  the  deere  treasures  of  his 
time  and  eye-sight-he  shall  conclude  his  life  only  in  this  certainty, 
that  there  is  no  subject  upon  earth  received  into  the  place  of  his  govern- 
ment with  the  like  state  and  magnificence  as  is  the  Lord  Maior  of  the 
Citty  of  London.”  This  was  said  by  the  author  of  the  “ Triumphs  of 
Lmth,”  m 1613.  The  following  list  of  City  Poets  will  show  that  the 
office  was  not  an  unimportant  one  in  the  olden  time : George  Peele  • 
Anthony  Munday ; Thomas  Dekker ; Thomas  Middleton  ; John  Squire’; 
John  Webster;  Thomas  Heywood  ; John  Taylor  (the  Water-Poet,  one 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  adopted  poetical  sons,  and  a rare  slang  fellow);  Edward 
Gayton,  and  T.  B.  (of  the  latter  nothing  is  known),  both  Common- 
w^lth  bards  ; John  Tatham  ; Thomas  Jordan  ; Matthew  Taubman,  and 
Elkanah  Settle,  the  last  of  the  poetical  parsons  who  wedded  Lord 
Mayors  and  Aldemien  to  immortal  verse.  One  of  the  most  splendid  of 
these  anniversary  pageants  was  “London’s  Triumph  ; or,  the  Solemn  and 
Ma^ificent  reception  of  that  Honourable  Gentleman,  Robert  Tilch- 
bum.  Lord  Maior,  after  his  return  from  taking  his  oath  at  Westminster, 
the  morrow  after  Simon  and  Jude  day,  being  October  29,  1656.  With 

the  Speeches  spoken  at  Foster-lane-end  and  Soper-lane-end.” “In  the 

first  place”  (says  the  City  Poet  T.  B.),  “the  loving  members  of  the 
honourable  societie  exercising  arms  in  Cripplegate  Ground  being  drawn 
up  together,  march’d  in  a military  order  to  the  house  of  my  Lord  Maior, 
where  they  attended  on  him,  and  from  thence  march’d  before  him  to  the 
^ree  Crane  Wharfe,  where  part  of  them  under  the  red  colours  em- 
arqued  themselves  in  three  severall  barges;  and  another  part  took 
water  at  Stone  Staires,  being  under  green  colours,  as  enemies  to  the 
other  ; and  thence  wafting  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  there  began  an 
encounter  between  each  party,  which  continued  all  the  way  to  Westmin- 
^er  ; a third  body,  consisting  of  pikes  and  musquets,  march’d  to  Bainard’s 
C^tle,  and  there  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  gave  thundering 
echoes  to  the  vollies  of  those  that  pass’d  along  the  streame.  Part  before 
and  part  behind  went  the  severall  barges,  with  drums  beating,  and 
tranipets  sounding,  and  varietie  of  other  musick  to  take  the  eare,  while 
the  and  silver  pendents  made  a pleasant  sight  delectable  to  the 


“After  these  came  severall  gentlemen-ushers  adorn’d 


* 

with 
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But  Easter  Monday  was  not  made  only  for  the  city’s 
dancing  dignitaries.  It  draws  iTp  the  curtain  of  our  popular 


chaines  ; behind  them  certaine  rich  batchelours,  wearing  gownes  furr’d 
with  foynes,  and  upon  them  sattin  hoods ; and  lastly  after  them,  fol- 
lowed the  Worshipfull  Company  of  Skinners  itself,  whereof  the  Lord 
Maior  is  a member.  Next  these,  the  city  officers  passing  on  before, 
rode  the  Lord  Maior  with  the  Sword,  Mace,  and  Cap  of  Maintenance  be- 
fore him,  being  attended  by  the  Recorder,  and  all  the  aldermen  in  scarlet 
gowns  on  horseback.  (Aldermen  on  horseback  ! !)  Thus  attended,  he 
rode  from  Bainard’s  Castle  into  Cheapside,  the  Companies  standing  on 
both  sides  of  the  way  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  Old  Jury,  ready  to 
receive  him.  When  he  was  come  right  against  the  old  Change,  a 
pageant  seem’d  to  meet  him.  On  the  pageant  stood  two  leopards  be- 
strid  by  two  Moors,  attir’d  in  the  habit  of  their  country  ; at  the  foure 
corners  sate  foure  virgins  arraid  in  cloth  of  silver,  with  their  haire  dish- 
riveld,  and  coronets  on  their  heads.  This  seem’d  to  be  the  embleme  of 
a city  pensive  and  forlorn,  for  want  of  a zealous  governor  : the  Moors  and 
leopards,  like  evill  customs  tyrannizing  over  the  weak  virginitie  of  im- 
defended  virtue  ; which  made  an  aged  man,  who  sate  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  pageant,  mantled  in  a black  garment,  with  a dejected  countenance, 
seem  to  bewaile  the  condition  of  his  native  city ; but  thus  he  remained 
not  long : for  at  the  approach  of  the  Lord  Maior,  as  if  now  he  had 
espy’d  the  safety  of  his  country,  he  threw  off  his  mourning  weeds,  and 
with  the  following  speech  made  known  the  joy  he  had  for  the  election  of 
so  happy  and  just  a magistrate. 

***** 

“The  speech  being  spoken,  the  first  pageant  past  on  before  the  Lord 
Maior  as  far  as  Mercers’  Chappel ; a gyant  being  twelve  foot  in  height 
going  before  the  pageant  for  the  delight  of  the  people.  Over  against 
Soper-lane  End  stood  another  pageant  also  ; upon  this  were  plac’d 
severall  sorts  of  beasts,  as  lyons,  tygers,  bears,  leopards,  foxes,  ap^, 
monkeys,  in  a great  wildernesse  ; at  the  forepart  whereof  sate  Pan  with 
a pipe  in  his  hand  ; in  the  middle  was  a canopie,  at  the  portal  whereof 
sate  Orpheus  in  an  antique  attire,  playing  on  his  harp,  while  all  the 
beasts  seem’d  to  dance  at  the  sound  of  his  melody.  Under  the  canopie 
sate  four  satyrs  playing  on  pipes.  The  embleme  of  this  pageant  seem  d 
proper  to  the  Company  out  of  which  the  Lord  Maior  was  elected  ; put- 
ting the  spectators  in  mind  how  much  they  ought  to  esteem^  such  a call- 
ing, as  clad  the  Judges  in  their  garments  of  honour,  and  Princes  in  their 
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merriments ; and  Whit  Monday,*  not  a whit  less  merry, 
trumpets  forth  their  joyous  continuation.  We  hail  the  return 
of  these  festive  seasons  when  the  busy  inhabitants  of  Lud’s 


robes  of  majestie,  and  makes  the  wealthy  ladies  covet  winter,  to  appear 
clad  in  their  sabre  furrs.  A second  signification  of  this  emblem  may  be 
this  that  as  Orpheus  tarn  d the  wild  beasts  by  the  allurring  sound  of 
his  melody,  so  doth  a just  and  upright  governor  tame  and  govern  the 
wild  affections  of  men,  by  good  and  wholesome  lawes,  causing  a general 
joy  and  peace  in  the  place  where  he  commands.  Which  made  Orpheus, 
being  well  experienced  in  this  truth,  to  address  himself  to  the  Lord 
Maior  in  these  following  lines. 

***** 

“ The  speech  being  ended,  the  Lord  Maior  rode  forward  to  his  house 
in  Silver  Street,  the  military  bands  still  going  before  him.  When  he 
was  in  his  house,  they  saluted  him  with  two  volleys  of  shot,  and  so 
marching  again  to  their  ground  in  Cripple-gate  Churchyard,  they  lodg’d 
their  colours  j and  as  they  began,  so  concluded,  this  dayes  triumph.” 
^yhen  the  barges  wherein  the  soldiers  were,  came  right  against 
Whitehall,  they  saluted  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council  with  several 
rounds  of  musketry,  which  the  Lord  Protector  answered  with  “signal 
testimonies  of  grace  and  courtesie.  ” And  returning  to  Whitehall,  after  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  before  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, they  saluted  the  Lord  Protector  with  “ another  volley.”  The 
City  of  London  had  been  actively  instrumental  in  the  deposition  and 
death  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  Cromwell  could  not  do  less  than 
acknowledge,  with  some  show  of  respect,  the  blank  cartridges  of  his  old 
friends.  ITie  furr’d  gowns  and  gold  chains,  however,  made  the  amende 
honorable,  when  they  “jumped  Jim  Crow,”  and  helped  to  restore 
King  Charles  the  Second. 

* June  9,  1786.  On  Whit  Tuesday  was  celebrated  at  Hendon,  in 
Middlesex,  a burlesque  imitation  of  the  Olympic  Games.  One  prize 
was  a gold-laced  hat,  to  be  grinned  for  by  six  candidates,  who  were 
placed  on  a platform,  with  horses’  collars  to  exhibit  through.  Over 
their  heads  was  printed  in  capitals  : 

Detur  Tetriori ; or 
The  ugliest  grinner 
Shall  be  the  winner. 

Each  party  grinned  five  minutes  solus,  then  all  united  in  a grand  chorus 
of  distortion.  This  prize  was  carried  by  a porter  to  a vinegar  merchant, 
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town  and  its  suburbs,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  tithes,  and 
taxes,  repair  to  the  royal  park  of  Queen  Bess  to  divert  their 
melancholy ! We  delight  to  contemplate  the  mirthful 
mourners  in  their  endless  variety  of  character  and  costume  ; 
to  behold  the  forlorn  holiday-makers  hurrying  to  the  jocund 
scene,  to  participate  in  those  pleasures  which  the  genius  of 
wakes,  kindly  bounteous,  prepares  for  her  votaries.* *  The 
gods  assembled  on  Olympus  presented  not  a more  glorious 
sight  than  the  laughing  divinities  of  One-Tree-Hill ! 


though  he  was  accused  by  his  competitors  of  foul  play,,  for  rinsing  his 
mouth  with  verjuice.  The  whole  was  concluded  by  a hog,  with  his  tail 
shaved  and  soaped,  being  let  loose  among  nine  peasants  ; any  one  of 
which  that  could  seize  him  by  the  queue,  and  throw  him  across  his 
shoulders,  was  to  have  him  for  a reward.  This  occasioned  much  sport : 
the  animal,  after  running  some  miles,  so  tired  his  hunters  that  they  gave 
up  the  chase  in  despair.  A prodigious  concourse  of  people  attended, 
among  whom  were  the  Tripoline  Ambassador,  and  several  other  per- 
sons of  distinction. 

* On  the  Easter  Monday  of  1840,  the  Regent’s  Park,  Primrose  Hill, 
and  the  adjoining  fields,  presented  one  merry  mass  of  animated  beings. 
At  Chalk  Farm  there  was  a regular  fair — with  swings,  roundabouts, 
ups-and-downs,  gingerbread-stalls,  theatres,  donkey-races,  penny  chaises, 
and  puppet-shows  representing  the  Islington  murder,  the  Queen’s  mar- 
riage, the  arrival  of  Prince  Albert,  and  the  departure  of  the  Chartist 
rioters  ! Hampstead  Heath,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  turned  out 
their  studs  of  J erusalem  ponies.  Copenhagen  House,  Hornsey  Wood 
House,  and  the  White  Conduit  echoed  with  jollity ; the  holiday- 
makers amusing  themselves  with  cricket,  fives,  and  archery.  How 
sweetly  has  honest,  merry  Harry  Carey  described  the  origin  of  “Sally 
in  our  Alley,”  which  touched  the  heart  of  Addison  with  tender  emotion, 
and  called  forth  his  warmest  praise.  “ A shoemaker’s  ’prentice,  making 
holiday  with  his  sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a sight  of  Bedlam,  the 
puppet-shows,  the  flying  chairs,  and  all  the  elegances  of  Moorfields, 
from  whence  proceeding  to  the  Farthing  Pyc-house,  he  gave  her  a col- 
lation of  buns,  cheese-cakes,  gammon  of  bacon,  stuffed  beef,  and 
bottled  ale ; through  all  which  scenes  the  author  dodged  them. 
Charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from  what  he 
had  witnessed  this  little  sketch  of  Nature.” 
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What  an  animated  scene  ! Hark  to  the  loud  laugh  of 
some  youngsters  that  have  had  their  roll  and  tumble. 
Yonder  is  a wedding  party  from  the  neighbouring  village. 
See  the  jolly  tar  with  his  true  blue  jacket  and  trousers, 
checked  shirt,  radiant  with  a gilt  brooch  as  big  as  a crown 
piece,  yellow  straw  hat,  striped  stockings,  and  pumps  ; and 


his  pretty  bride,  with  her  rosy  cheeks  and  white  favours. 
How  light  are  their  heels  and  hearts  ! And  the  blithesome 
couples  that  follow  in  their  train — noviciates  in  the  temple 
of  Hymen,  but  who  ere  long  will  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
principals  ! All  is  congratulation,  good  wishes,  and  good 
humour.  Scandal  is  dumb  ; envy  dies  for  the  day ; disap- 
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pointment  gathers  hope ; and  one  wedding,  like  a fool,  or 
an  Irish  wake,  shall  make  many. 

O yes  ! O yes  ! O yes  ! 

When  the  peripatetic  pieman  rings  his  bell 
At  morning,  noon,  or  when  you  sit  at  eve  ; 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I guess 
It  needs  no  ghost  to  tell, 

In  song,  recitative, 

He  warbles  cakes  and  gingerbread  to  sell ! 

Tarts  of  gooseberry,  raspberry,  cranberry  ; 

Rare  bonne-bouches  brought  from  Banbury  ; 

Puffs  and  pie-Ji?J 
Of  all  sorts  and  sizes  : 

Gingerbeer, 

That  wont  make  you  queer. 

Like  the  treble  X ale  of  Taylor  and  Hanbury  ! 

“Here,  good  Christians,  are  five  Reasons  why  you 
shouldn’t  go  to  a fair,  published  by  the  London  Lachrymose 
Society  for  the  suppression  of  fun.” 

“ And  here,  good  Christians,  are  five-and-fifty  why  you 
should!  published  by  my  Lord  Chancellor  Cocke  Lorel, 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Mummery,  and  Conscience- 
keeper  to  his  merry  Majesty  of  Queerumania,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  jollity.” 

One  of  the  better  order  of  mendicants,  on  whose  smooth, 
pale  brow,  hung  the  blossoms  of  the  grave,  arrested  our 
attention  with  the  following  madrigal  which  pleased  us, 
inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  smack  of  the  olden  time  : 

I love  but  only  one 

And  thou  art  only  she 

That  loves  but  only  one — 

Let  me  that  only  be  ! 

Requite  me  with  the  like. 

And  say  thou  unto  me 
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Thou  lov’st  but  only  one, 

And  I am  only  he  ! 

“ Cold  comfort  this,  broiling  and  frying  under  a burning 
hot  sun  !”  soliloquized  a blind  ballad-singer.  And,  having 
two  strings  to  his  bow,  and  one  to  his  fiddle,  he  put  a 
favourite  old  tune  to  the  rack,  and  enforced  us  to  own  the 
soft  impeachment  of 

THE  BALLAD  SINGER’S  APOLOGY  FOR 
GREENWICH  FAIR. 

Up  hill  and  down  hill,  ’tis  always  the  same ; 

Mankind  ever  grumbling,  and  fortune  to  blame  ! 

To  lortune,  ’tis  uphill,  ambition  and  strife  ; 

And  fortune  obtain’d — then  the  downhill  of  life  ! 

We  toil  up  the  hill  till  we  reach  to  the  top  ; 

But  are  not  permitted  one  moment  to  stop  ! 

O how  much  more  quick  we  descend  than  we  climb  ! 
There’s  no  locking  fast  the  swift  wheels  of  Old  Time. 

Gay  Greenwich  ! thy  happy  young  holiday  train 
Here  roll  down  the  hill,  and  then  mount  it  again. 

The  ups  and  downs  life  has  bring  sorrow  and  care  ; 

But  frolic  and  mirth  attend  those  at  the  fair. 

My  Lord  May’r  of  London,  of  high  city  lineage. 

His  show  makes  us  glad  with,  and  why  shouldn’t  Greenwich  ? 
His  gingerbread  coach  a crack  figure  it  cuts  ! 

And  why  shouldn’t  we  crack  our  gingerbread  nuts  ! 

Of  fashion  and  fame,  ye  grandiloquent  powers. 

Pray  take  your  full  swing — only  let  us  take  ours  ! 

If  you  have  grown  graver  and  wiser,  messieurs. 

The  grinning  be  ours,  and  the  gravity  yours  ! 

To  keep  one  bright  spark  of  good  humour  alive, 

Old  holiday  pastimes  and  sports  we  revive. 

Be  merry,  my  masters,  for  now  is  your  time — 

Come,  who’ll  buy  my  ballads  ? they’re  reason  and  rhyme. 
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Peckham  and  Blackheath  fairs  were  celebrated  places  of 
resort  in  former  times,  and  had  their  modicum  of  strange 
monsters. 

“Geo.  I.  R. 

To  the  lovers  of  living  curiosities.  To  be  seen  during 
the  time  of  Peckham  Fair,  a Grand  Collection  of  Living 
Wild  Beasts  and  Birds,  lately  arrived  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  World. 

“ I.  The  Pellican  that  suckles  her  young  with  her  heart’s 
blood,  from  Egypt. 

“ 2.  The  Noble  Vultur  Cock,  brought  from  Archangell, 
having  the  finest  tallons  of  any  bird  that  seeks  his  prey ; the 
fore  part  of  his  head  is  covered  with  hair,  the  second  part 
resembles  the  wool  of  a Black,  below  that  is  a white 
ring,  having  a Ruff,  that  he  cloaks  his  head  with  at  night. 

“3.  An  Eagle  of  the  Sun,  that  takes  the  loftiest  flight  of 
any  bird  that  flies.  There  is  no  bird  but  this  that  can  fly  to 
the  face  of  the  Sun  with  a naked  eye. 

“ 4.  A curious  Beast,  bred  from  a Lioness,  like  a foreign 
Wild  Cat. 

“ 5.  The  He-Panther,  from  Turkey,  allowed  by  the  curious 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  ever  seen  in  England,  on 
which  are  thousands  of  spots,  and  not  two  of  a likeness. 

“ 6 & 7.  The  two  fierce  and  surprising  Hyaenas,  Male 
and  Female,  from  the  River  Gambia.  These  Creatures 
imitate  the  human  voice,  and  so  decoy  the  Negroes  out  of 
their  huts  and  plantations  to  devour  them.  They  have  a 
mane  like  a horse,  and  two  joints  in  their  hinder  leg  more 
than  any  other  creature.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  other 
beasts  are  to  be  tamed,  but  Hyaenas  they  are  not. 

“ 8.  An  Ethiopian  Toho  Savage,  having  all  the  actions  of 
the  human  species,  which  (when  at  its  full  growth)  will  be 
upwards  of  five  feet  high. 

“ Also  several  other  surprising  Creatures  of  different  sorts. 
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To  be  seen  from  9 in  the  morning  till  9 at  night,  till  they 
are  sold.  Also,  all  manner  of  curiosities  of  different  sorts, 
are  bought  and  sold  at  the  above  place  by  John  Bennett.” 
The  grand  focus  of  attraction  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  “ Kentish  Drovers.”  This  once  merry  hostelrie  was 
a favourite  suburban  retreat  of  Dicky  Suett.  Cherub 
Dicky  ! who  when  (to  use  his  own  particular  phrase)  his 
“copper  required  cooling,” mounted  the  steady, old-fashioned 
three  mile  an  hour  Beckham  stage,  and  journeyed  hither  to 
allay  his  thirst,  and  qualify  his  alcohol  with  a refreshing 
draught  of  Derbyshire  ale.  The  landlord  (who  was  quite  a 
character)  and  he  were  old  cronies  : and,  in  the  snug  little 
parlour  behind  the  bar,  of  which  Dicky  had  the  entree,  their 
hob-and-nobbings  struck  out  sparks  of  humour  that,  had 
they  exhaled  before  the  lamps,  would  have  set  the  theatre 
in  a roar.  Suett  was  a great  frequenter  of  fairs.  He  stood 
treat  to  the  conjurors,  feasted  the  tragedy  kings  and  queens, 
and  many  a mountebank  did  he  make  muzzy.  Once  in  a 
frolic  he  changed  clothes  with  a Jack  Pudding,  and  played 
Barker  and  Mr.  Merriman  to  a precocious  giantess ; when 
he  threw  her  lord  and  master  into  such  an  ecstasy  of  mirth, 
that  the  fellow  vowed  hysterically  that  it  was  either  the 
devil,  or  (for  his  fame  had  travelled  before  him)  Dicky 
Suett.  He  was  a piscator,*  and  would  make  a huge  parade 

* All  sports  that  inflict  pain  on  any  living  thing,  without  attaining 
some  useful  end,  are  wanton  and  cowardly.  Wild  bo?irs,  wolves,  foxes'^ 
&c.,  may  be  hunted  to  extermination,  for  they  are  public  robbers  ; but 
to  hunt  the  noble  deer,  for  the  cruel  pleasure  of  hunting  him,  is  base. 

With  all  our  love  of  honest  Izaak  Walton,  we  feel  a shuddering  when 
the  ‘ sentimental  old  savage  ” gives  his  minute  instructions  to  the  tyro  in 
angling  how  most  skilfully  to  transfix  the  writhing  worm  (as  though 
you  “loved  him!”)  and  torture  a poor  fish.  Piscator  is  a cowardly 
rogue  to  sit  upon  a fair  bank,  the  sun  shining  above,  and  the  pure 
stream  rippling  beneath,  with  his  instruments  of  death,  playing  pang 
against  pang,  and  life  against  life,  for  his  contemplative  recreation. 
What  would  he  say  to  a hook  through  his  own  gullet  ? Would  it  miti- 
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of  his  rod,  line,  and  green-painted  tin-can,  sallying  forth  on 
a fine  morning  with  malice  prepense  against  the  gudgeons 
and  perch  : but  Dicky  was  a merciful  angler  : he  was  the 
gudgeon,  for  the  too  cunning  fishes,  spying  his  comical 
figure,  stole  his  bait,  and  he  hooked  nothing  but  tin  pots 
and  old  shoes.  Here  he  sat  in  his  accustomed  chair  and 
corner,  dreaming  of  future  quarterns,  and  dealing  out  odd 
sayings  that  would  make  the  man  in  the  moon  hold  his 
sides,  and  convulse  the  whole  planet  with  laughter.  His 
hypocrene  was  the  cream  of  the  valley  he  dug  his  grave 
with  his  bottle,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  with  a troop  of  spirits. 
Peace  to  his  manes  ! Cold  is  the  cheerful  hearth,  Avhere  he 
familiarly  stirred  the  embers  and  silent  the  walls  that  echoed 
to  “Old  Wigs!”  chanted  by  Jeffrey  Dunstan  when  he 
danced  hop-scotch  on  a table  spread  out  mth  tumblers  and 
tobacco-pipes  1 Hushed  is  the  voice  of  song.  At  this 
moment,  as  if  to  give  our  last  assertion  what  Touchstone 
calls  “ the  lie  direct,”  some  Corydon  from  Petty  France,  the 
Apollo  of  a select  singing  party  in  the  first  floor  front  room, 
thus  musically  apostrophized  his  Blouzelinda  of  Blooms- 
bury— 

She’s  all  that  fancy  painted  her,  she’s  rosy  without  rouge. 

Her  gingham  gown  a modest  brown  turned  up  with  bright  gam- 
boge ; 

gate  his  dying  agonies  to  hear  his  dirge  (even  the  milkmaid’s  song  !) 
chanted  in  harmonious  concert  with  a brother  of  the  angle,  who  had 
played  the  like  sinister  trick  on  his  companion  in  the  waters  ? 

* Suett  had  at  one  time  a landlady  who  exhibited  an  inordinate  love 
for  that  vulgar  fluid  ycleped  geneva  ; a beverage  which  Dicky  himself 
by  no  means  held  in  abhorrence.  She  would  order  her  sen-ant  to  pro- 
cure supplies  after  the  following  fashion  : — “ Betty,  go  and  get  a 
cjuartem  loaf  and  half  a quartern  of  gin.”  Off  bolted  Betty  she  was 
speedily  recalled  : “Betty,  make  it  half  a quartern  loaf  and  a quartern 
of  gin.”  But  Betty  had  never  got  fairly  across  the  threshold  ere  the 
voice  was  again  heard  : “ Betty,  on  second  thoughts,  you  may  as  weU 
make  it  all  gin  !” 
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She  learns  to  jar  the  light  guitar,  and  plays  the  harpsichols, 

Her  fortune’s  five-and-twenty  pounds  in  Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 

At  Beulah  Spa,  where  love  is  law,  was  my  fond  heart  beguiled  ; 

I pour’d  my  passion  in  her  ear — she  whisper’d,  “ Draw  it  mild !” 
In  Clerkenwell  you  bear  the  bell : what  muffin-man  does  not  ? 
And  since,  my  Paul,  you’ve  gain’d  your  fint,  perhaps  you’ll 
stand  your  pot. 

The  Charlie  quite.  I’ve,  honour  bright,  sent  packing  for  a cheat ; 
A watchman’s  wife,  he’d  whack  me  well  when  he  was  on  his 
beat. 

“ Adieu  !”  he  said,  and  shook  his  head,  “ my  dolor  be  your 
dow’r ; 

And  while  you  laugh.  I’ll  take  my  staff,  and  go  and  cry— the 
hour.” 

Last  Greenwich  Fair  we  wedded  were  ; she’s  won,  and  we  are 
one  ; 

And  Sally,  since  the  honeymoon,  has  had  a little  son. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart,  there’s  none  than  Sally 
smarter ; 

I said  it  ’fore  I married  her,  and  now  I say  it  ar/er. 

Geo.  II.  R. 

“ This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen,  ladies  and 
others, 

That  there  is  to  be  seen  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night,  at  the  end  of  the  great  booth  on  Blackheath,  a 
west  of  England  woman  38  years  of  age  alive,  with  two 
heads,  one  above  the  other  ; having  no  hands,  fingers,  nor 
toes ; yet  can  she  dress  or  undress,  knit,  sew,  read,  sing,” 
Query — a duet  with  her  two  mouths  ? “ She  has  had  the 

honour  to  be  seen  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  several  of  the 
Royal  Society.* 


• That  the  caricaturist  has  been  out-caricatured  by  Nature  no  one 
will  deny.  Wilkes  was  so  abominably  ugly  that  he  said  it  always  took 
him  half  an  hour  to  talk  away  his  face  ; and  Mirabeau,  speaking  of  his 
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“ N.B.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  may  see  her  at  their  own 
houses,  if  they  please.  This  great  wonder  never  was  shown 
in  England  before  this,  the  13th  day  of  March,  1741.  Vivat 
Rex.” 

Peckham*  and  Blackheath  Fairs  are  abolished  ; and  those 


own  countenance,  said,  “Fancy  a tiger  marked  with  the  small-pox  !’ 
We  have  seen  an  Adonis  contemplate  one  of  Cruikshank’s  whimsical 
figures,  of  which  his  particular  shanks  were  the  bow-iAeaX,  and  rail  at 
the  artist  for  libelling  Dame  Nature ! How  ill-favoured  were  Lord 
Lovat,  Magliabecchi,  Scarron,  and  the  wall-eyed,  bottled-nosed  Buck- 
horse  the  Bruiser  ! how  deformed  and  frightful  Sir  Harry  Dimsdale  and 
Sir  Jeffrey  Dunstan  ! What  would  have  been  said  of  the  painter  of 
imaginary  Siamese  twins  ? Yet  we  have  “ The  tme  Description  of  two 
Monstrous  Children,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Swanbume  in  Buckingham- 
shyre,  the  4th  of  Aprill,  Anno  Domini  1566  ; the  two  Children  having 
both  their  belies  fast  jo)med  together,  and  imbracing  one  another  with 
their  armes  : which  Children  were  both  alyve  by  the  space  of  half  an 
hower,  and  were  baptised,  and  named  the  one  John,  and  the  other 
Joan.” — A similar  wonder  was  exhibited  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  viz., 
“ Two  monstrous  girls  bom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,”  which  were 
to  be  seen  “ from  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  till  8 at  night,  up  one  pair 
of  stairs,  at  Mr.  William  Suttcliffe’s,  a Dragster’s  Shop,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Anchor,  in  the  Strand,  near  Charing- Cross.”  The  Si.amese 
twins  of  our  own  time  are  fresh  in  every  one’s  memory.  Shakspeare 
throws  out  a pleasant  sarcasm  at  the  characteristic  curiosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  Trinculo,  upon  first  beholding  Caliban,  exclaims — “A 
strange  fish  ! were  I in  England  now  (as  I once  was),  and  had  but  this 
fish  painted,  not  a holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a piece  of  silver  : 
there  would  this  monster  make  a man  : when  they  will  not  give  a 
doit  to  relieve  a lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a dead 
Indian.” 

* Beckham  Fair,  August,  1787. — Of  the  four-footed  race  were  bears, 
monkeys,  dancing-dogs,  a learned  pig,  &c.  Mr.  Flockton  in  his  theatrical 
booth  opposite  the  Kentish  Drovers,  exhibited  the  Italian  fantocini  ; the 
farce  of  the  Conjuror  j and  his  “ inimitable  musical  clock."  Mr.  Lane, 
“first  perfonner  to  the  King,”  played  off  his  “snip-snap,  rip-rap, 
crick-crack,  and  thunder  tricks,  that  the  growm  babies  stared  like  worried 
cats.”  This  extraordinary  genius  “ will  drive  about  forty  twelve-penny 
nails  into  any  gentleman’s  breech,  place  him  in  a loadstone  chair,  and 
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of  Camberwell*  and  Wandsworthf  have  since  gone  the  way  of 


draw  them  out  without  the  least  pain  ! He  is,  in  short,  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  wonderful  creatures  the  world  ever  wondered  at.” 

Sir  Jeffrey  Dunstan  sported  his  handsome  figure  within  his  booth  ; 
outside  of  which  was  displayed  a likeness  of  the  elegant  original  in  his 
pink  satin  smalls.  His  dress,  address,  and  oratory,  fascinated  the 
audience  ; in  fact,  “ Jeffy  was  quite  tonish  !” 

In  opposition  to  the  “Monstrous  Craws”  at  the  Royal  Grove,  were 
shown  in  a bam  “four  wonderful  human  creatures,  brought  three 
thousand  miles  beyond  China,  from  the  Kickashaw  Mackabee 
country,  viz. — 

“ A man  with  a chin  eleven  inches  long. 

“Another  with  as  many  wens  and  warts  on  his  face  as  knots  on  an 
old  thomback. 

“ A third  with  two  large  teeth  five  inches  long,  strutting  beyond  his 
upper  lip,  as  if  his  father  had  been  a man-tiger  ! 

“ And  the  fourth  with  a noble  large  fiery  head,  that  looked  like  the 
red-hot  um  on  the  top  of  the  monument ! These  most  wonderful 
wild-bom  human  beings  (the  Monstrous  Craws),  two  females  and  a 
male,  are  of  very  small  stature,  being  little  more  than  four  feet  high  ; 
each  with  a monstrous  craw  under  his  throat.  Their  country,  language, 
&c.,  are  as  yet  unknown  to  mankind.  It  is  supposed  they  started  in 
some  canoe  from  their  native  place  (a  remote  quarter  in  South  America), 
and  being  wrecked  were  picked  up  by  a Spanish  vessel.  At  that  period 
they  were  each  of  a dark-olive  complexion,  but  which  has  astonishingly, 
by  degrees,  changed  to  the  colour  of  that  of  Europeans.  They  are 
tractable  and  respectful  towards  strangers,  and  of  lively  and  merry  dis- 
position among  themselves  j singing  and  dancing  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary way,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  company.” 

* A petty  session  (how  very  petty  !)  was  held  at  Union  Hall  on  the 
4th  July,  1823,  in  order  to  put  down  Camberwell  Fair,  which  is  as  old 
as  Domesday  Book.  Slxakspeare  has  truly  described  these  ill-conditioned, 
peddling,  meddling  Dogberrys,  “You  wear  out  a good  wholesome 
forenoon  in  hearing  a cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a fosset-seUer  ; 
and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three-pence  to  a second  day  of 
audience.  When  you  speak  best  to  the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the 
w.-igging  of  your  beards,  and  your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a 
grave  as  to  stuff  a botcher’s  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass’s  pack- 
saddle.” 

t Wandsworth  Fair  exhibited  sixty  years  ago  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  the 
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all  fairs.  Bow,  Edmonton,*  Highgate,t  Brook  Green 


burning  mountain  by  moonlight,  rope,  and  hornpipe-dancing  ; a forest, 
with  the  humours  of  lion-catching ; tumbling  by  the  young  Polander 
from  Sadler’s  Wells  ; several  diverting  comic  songs ; a humorous  dia- 
logue between  Mr.  Swatchall  and  his  wife  ; sparring  matches  ; the  Siege 
of  Belgrade,  &c.  all  for  three-pence  ! 

On  Whit  Monday,  1840,  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Lee  sent  down  a 
theatrical  caravan  to  Wandsworth  Fair,  and  were  moderately  re- 
munerated. But  the  “Grand  Victoria  Booth”  was  the  rallying  point 
of  attraction.  Its  refectory  was  worthy  of  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Epps  of 
ham,  beef,  tongue,  polony,  portable  soup,  and  sheep’s  trotter  memory  ! 

Cold  beef  and  ham,  hot  ribs  of  lamb,  mock-turtle  soup 
that’s  portable. 

Did  blow,  with  stout,  their  jackets  out,  and  made  the  folks 
comfortable  ! 


* In  the  year  1820,  the  keeper  of  a menagerie  at  Edmonton  Fair 
walked  into  the  den  of  a lioness,  and  nursed  her  cubs.  He  then  paid 
his  respects  to  the  husband  and  father,  a magnificent  Barbary  Lion. 
After  the  usual  complimentary  greetings  between  them,  &e  man  some- 
what roughly  thrust  open  the  mons’rets  jaws,  and  put  his  head  mto  its 
mouth,  giving  at  the  same  time  a shout  that  made  it  tremble.  This  he 
did  with  impunity.  But  in  less  than  two  months  afterwards,  when  re- 
peating the  same  exhibition  at  a lair  in  the  provinces,  he  cried,  hke  the 
starling,  “ I can’t  get  out !— I can’t  get  out !”  demanding  at  the  s^e 
time  if  the  lion  wagged  its  tail.  The  lion,  thinking  the  joke  had  been 
played  quite  often  enough,  did  wag  its  taU,  and  roared  Heads  I 1 he 

keeper  fell  a victim  to  his  temerity. 

+ “ July  2 1744.— This  is  to  give  notice  that  Highgate  Fair  will  be 

kept  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  next,  in  a pleasant  shady 

walk  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  , ^ „ 

“ On  Wednesday  a pig  will  be  turned  loose,  and  he  that  takes  it  up 

by  the  tail  and  throws  it  over  his  head,  shall  have  it.  To  pay  two- 
pence entrance,  and  no  less  than  twelve  to  enter. 

“ On  Thursday  a match  will  be  run  by  two  men,  a hundred  yarj  in 
two  sacks,  for  a large  sum.  And  to  encourage  the  sport,  the  landlord 
of  the  Mitre  will  give  a pair  of  gloves,  to  be  run  for  by  six  men, 

winner  to  htive  tliem*  - . 

“ And  on  Friday  a hat,  value  ten  shillings,  will  be  run  for  by  men 

twelve  times  round  the  Green  ; to  pay  one  shilling  entrance : no  less 
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(Hammersmith),  and  West  End  (Hampstead)*  Fairs  with 
their  swings,  roundabouts,  spiced  gingerbread,  penny  trum- 
pets, and  halfpenny  rattles  are  passed  away.  The  show- 
men and  Merry  Andrews  of  Moorfieldsf  are  no  more  • the 
Gooseberry  FairsJ  of  Clerkenwell  and  Tottenham  Court§ 


than  four  to  start ; as  many  as  will  may  enter,  and  the  second  man  to 
have  all  the  money  above  four.” 

The  Hampstead  Fair  Ramble ; or,  the  World  going  quite  Mad. 
To  the  tune  of  ‘Brother  Soldier  dost  hear  of  the  News.’  London: 
Printed  for  J.  Bland,  near  Holbourn,  1708.”  A curious  broadside. 

t Moorfields  during  the  holiday  seasons  was  an  epitome  of  Bartlemy 
Fair.  Its  booths  and  scaffolds  had  flags  flying  on  the  top.  A stage 
near  the  Windmill  Tavern,  opposite  Old  Bethlem,  was  famous  for  its 
gnnning-matches.  Moorfields  had  one  novel  peculiarity,  viz.,  that 
whilst  the  Merry  Andrew  was  practising  his  buffooneries  and  legerde- 
main .tncks  m one  quarter,  the  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  was  holding 
forth  in  another.  Foote  makes  his  ranting  parson  exclaim 

Near  the  mad  mansions  of  Moorfields  I’ll  bawl, 

^ Come  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  all. 

Shut  up  your  shops  and  listen  to  my  call  ! 

The  Act  12  of  Queen  Anne  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  Moorfields’ 
merriments.  The  showmen  asked  Justice  Fuller  to  license  them  in 
April,  1717,  but  in  vain.  Fuller  had  a battle-royal  with  Messrs.  Saunders 
and  Margaret,  two  Middlesex  justices,  who  sided  with  the  conjurors, 
and  forbade  the  execution  of  his  warrant.  Justice  Fuller,  however, 
having  declared  war  against  Moorfields’ mountebanking,  was  inexorable] 
and  committed  the  insurgents  to  the  house  of  correction ; from  whence] 
after  three  hours’  durance  vile,  they  were  released  by  three  other 
magistrates. 

Kennington  Common  was  also  a favourite  spot  for  this  odd  variety  of 
^orts.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Mawworm  encountered  the  brick-bats  of 
his  congregation,  and  had  his  “ pious  tail  ” illuminated  with  the  squibs 
and  crackers  of  the  unregenerate. 

t This  fair  commenced  in  the  New  River  pipe-fields,  and  continued  in 
a direct  line  as  far  as  the  top  of  Elm  Street,  where  it  terminated.  The 
equestrians  always  made  a point  of  galloping  their  donkeys  furiously 
past  the  house  of  correction  ! 

§ “April  9,  1748,— At  the  Amphitheatrical  Booth  at  Tottenham 
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Road  (the  minor  Newmarket  and  Doncaster  of  Donkey- 
racing !)  are  come  to  a brick-and-mortary  end.  High-smoking 
chimneys  and  acres  of  tiles  shut  out  the  once  pleasant 
prospect,  and  their  Geffray  Gambados  have  long  ceased  to 
witch  the  world,  as  they  witched  the  fair  with  noble  donkey- 
ship  ! — Croydon  (famous  for  roast  pork*  and  new  walnuts), 
Harley-Bush,  and  Barnet  fairs  are  still  remembered ; but 
the  demons  of  mischief — [the  English  populace  (their 


Court,  on  Monday  next  (being  Easter  Monday),  Mr.  French,  designing 
to  please  all,  in  making  his  Country  Wake  complete  by  doubling  the 
prizes  given  to  be  played  for,  as  well  as  the  sports,  has  engaged  some 
of  the  best  gamesters.  Country  against  London,  to  nlake  sides.  For 
Cudgelling,  a laced  hat,  value  one  pound  five  shillings,  or  one  guinea 
in  gold  ; for  Wrestling,  one  guinea;  Money  for  Boxing,  besides  Stage- 
money.  And,  to  crown  the  diversion  of  the  day,  he  gives  a fine  Smock 
to  be  jigged  for  by  Northern  Lasses  against  the  Nymphs  to  the  west- 
ward of  St.  Giles’s  Church— to  be  entered  at  the  Royal  Oak,  in  High 
Street,  by  Hob,  Clerk  of  the  Revels,  or  his  deputy.  The  doors  wll  be 
opened  at  eleven  o’clock ; the  sport  to  begin  at  two.  Cudgelling  as 
usual  before  the  prizes.  Best  seats.  Two  Shillings  ; Pit  and  First  Gallery, 
One  Shilling  ; Upper  Gallery,  Sixpence.” 

Mr.  French  advertises.  May  12,  I74^>  booth  at  Tottenham 

Court,  six  men  sewed  up  in  sacks  to  run  six  times  the  length  of  the  stage 
backwards  and  forwards  for  a prize — a prize  for  wrestling  and  dancing 
to  the  pipe  and  tabor — and  the  gladiator’s  dance.  He  also  kept  the 
race-course  in  Tothill-Fields,  August  4,  I749- 

“August  8,  1730.— At  Reynold’s  Great  Theatrical  Booth  in  Totten- 
ham Court,  during  the  time  of  the  Fair,  will  be  presented  a Comical, 
Tragical,  Farcical  Droll,  called  the  Rum  Duke  and  the  Queer  Duke, 
or  a Medley  of  Mirth  and  Soitow.  To  which  will  be  added  a celebrated 
Operatical  Puppet-Show,  called  Punch’s  Oratory,  or  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Town  ; containing  several  diverting  passages,  particularly  a very 
elegant  dispute  between  Punch  and  another  great  Orator  (Henley?); 
Punch’s  Family  Lecture,  or  Joan’s  Chimes  on  her  tongue  to  some 
tune.  No  Wires— all  alive  ! With  entertainments  of  Dancing  by 
Monsieur  St.  Luce,  and  others.” 

* “At  the  London  Spaw  (17S4).  during  the  accustomed  time  of  the 
Welsh  Fair,  will  be  the  usual  entertainment  of  ‘ Roast  Pork,’  with  the 
fam’d  soft-flavor’d  Spaw  Ale,  and  every  other  liquor  of  the  neatest  and 
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Majesty  the  Many)  are  notorious  for  this  barbarity]— 

have  totally  destroyed  the  magnificent  oak  that  once 

made  Fairlop  Fair*  a favourite  rendezvous  with  those 

who  could  afford  a tandem,  tax-cart,  or  Tim-whisky.  How 

° m pirouetted  too,  under  its  vene- 

rable shade. 

d'^ing  the  early 

part  of  the  last  century  was  much  patronized  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  It  had,  nevertheless,  its  Ducking  Pond  for  the 
ruder  class  of  hohdy  makers,  f “ In  a fore  one-pair  room, 
on  the  west  side  of  Sun-court,”  a Frenchman  exhibited. 


entertainments,  and  inviting  usage  from  the 
Pubhck  s most  obedient  servant,  George  Dowdell  ” 

In  the  year  1795  a Dutch  Fair  was  held  at  Fr^gmore,  when  a grand 

birthr  - ‘^^l^bmtion  of  his  qZni 

birthday,  and  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  A number  of 

the  ML"?  BymeandhiscompanyZLd 

the  Moms-dance;  and  Savoyards,  in  character,  assisted  at  the  merriments 
Feats  ofhorsemanship  were  exhibited  by  professors  from  r 

and  booths  erected  for  good  eating  and  d^'k^rand  *e  sit  of7o“vV 

‘ancy  articles.  Munden,  Rock  and 
Inc  edon  diverted  the  company  with  their  mirth  and  music  ; and  nliestv 
participated  in  the  general  joy.  The  Royal  Dutch  Fair  lasted  two  davs 

* Bra^a  T ‘r'"?  f Elizabeth.  ’ 

By  an  act  passed  3rd  of  2nd  Victoria  (not  Victoria  for  the  Fair  tl 

thetrsf  Fliy 

Barking  Magistrates.  ^ handywork  of  the 

And  when  I walk  abroad  let  no  dog  bark  ! 
the^ayiTnsh^  Monday  next, 

tttttetettm^ht;?^ 

“BF” 

Good-BIood. 
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dviring  the  time  of  May  Fair,  the  “ astonishing  strength  of 
the  ‘ Strong  Woman,*  his  wife.”  “ She  first  let  down^  her 
hair,  of  a length  descending  to  her  knees,  which  she  twisted 
round  the  projecting  part  of  a blacksmith’s  anvil,  and  then 
lifted  the  ponderous  weiglit  from  the  floor.  She  also  put 
her  bare  feet  on  a red-hot  salamander,  without  receiving  the 
least  injury.”  May  Fair  is  now  become  the  site  of  aristo- 


Cash  in  their  reckoning.  No  person  admitted  without  a ticket,  that 
such  as  are  not  liked  may  be  kept  out. 

“ Note.  Right  Lincoln  Ale.” 

Apropos  of  other  mirthful  rendezvous. 

“A  new  Ducking  Pond  to  be  opened  on  Monday  next  at  Limehouse 
Caush,  being  the  nth  August,  where  four  dogs  are  to  play  for  Four 
Pounds,  and  a lamb  to  be  roasted  whole,  to  be  given  away  to  all  gentle- 
men sportsmen.  To  begin  at  Ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.”— 

7th  August,  1707.  . 

“ Frith  Diversion,  24th  May,  1790.— This  is  to  acquaint  the  public^ 
that  on  Whit-Monday,  and  during  the  holidays,  the  undermentioned 
diversions  will  take  place.  First,  a new  Hat  to  be  run  for  by  men  ; a 
fine  Ham  to  be  played  for  at  Trap-ball ; a pair  of  new  Pumps  to  be 
jumped  for  in  a sack  ; a large  Plumb-pudding  to  be  sung  for  ; a Guinea 
to  be  cudgelled  for— with  smoking,  grinning  through  a collar,  with 
many  other  diversions  too  tedious  to  mention. 

“N.B. — A Ball  in  the  evening  as  usual.” 

But  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ! A press-gang  (this  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press  with  a vengeance  ! this  the  boasted  monarchy  of  the  middle 
classes  !)  interrupted  and  put  an  end  to  these  water-side  sports. 

Kent  has  long  been  renowned  for  strong  muscles  and  strong 

“Bromley  in  Kent,  July  14,  1726.-A  strange  eating  worthy  is  to 
perform  a Tryal  of  Skill  on  St.  James’s  Day,  which  is  the  day  of  our 
Fair  for  a wager  of  Five  Guineas-viz.  : he  is  to  eat  four  pounds  of 
bacon,  a bushel  of  French  beans,  with  two  pounds  of  butter,  a quartern 

loaf,  and  to  drink  a gallon  of  strong  beer.” 

The  old  proverb  of  “buttering  bacon”  here  receives  farinaceous 

illustration  I j .1. 

* This  was  probably  Mrs.  Alchome,  “ who  had  exhibited  as  the 

Strong  Woman,”  and  died  in  Drury  Lane  in  1817,  at  a very  advanced 
age.  Madame  also  performed  at  Bartholomew  Fair  in  1752. 
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cratical  dwellings,  where  a strong  purse  is  required  to 
procure  a standing.  At  Horn  Fair,  a party  of  humorists  of 
both  sexes,  cornuted  in  all  the  variety  of  Bull-Feather 
fashion,  after  perambulating  round  Cuckold’s-Point,  startled 
the  little  quiet  village  of  Charlton  on  St.  Luke’s  day,  shout- 
ing their  emulation,  and  blowing  voluntaries  on  ram's’  horns, 
in  honour  of  their  patron  saint.  Ned  Ward  gives  a curious 
picture  of  this  odd  ceremony — and  the  press  of  Stonecutter 
Street  (the  worthy  successor  of  Aldermary  Churchyard) 
has  consigned  it  to  immortality  in  two  Broadsides*  inspired 
by  the  Helicon  of  the  Fleet; — 

Around  whose  brink 

Bards  rush  in  droves,  like  cart-horses  to  drink. 

Dip  their  dark  beards  among  its  streams  so  clear. 

And  while  they  gulp  it,  wish  it  ale  or  beer, 

and  illustrated  by  the  Cruikshank  of  his  day.  Mile-end 
Green,  in  ancient  times,  had  its  popular  exhibitions 

Lord  Pomp,  let  nothing  that ’s  magnificall, 

Or  that  may  tend  to  London’s  graceful  state. 

Be  unperformed — as  showes  and  solemn  feastes. 

Watches  in  armour,  triumphes,  cresset-lightes, 

Bonefiers,  belles,  and  peales  of  ordinance. 

And,  Pleasure,  see  that  plaies  be  published, 

Maie-games  and  maskes,  with  mirth  and  minstrelsie  ; 
Pageants  and  school-feastes,  beares  and  puppit-plaies  : 
Myselfe  will  muster  upon  Mile-end-greene, 

As  though  we  saw,  and  feared  not  to  be  seene. 

And  the  royal  town  of  Windsor,!  and  the  racecourse  in 
Tothill  Fields!  were  not  without  their  merriments. 

* “A  New  Summons  to  all  the  Merry  (Wagtail)  Jades  to  attend  at 
Horn  Fair,”— “A  New  Summons  to  Horn  Fair,”  both  without  a 
date. 

+ “ The  Three  Lordes  and  Three  Ladies  of  London,”  1590. 
t “On  Wednesday  the  13th,  at  Windsor,  a piece  of  plate  is  to  be 
fought  for  at  cudgels  by  ten  men  on  a side,  from  Berkshire  and 
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Middlesex.  The  next  day  a hat  and  feather  to  be  fought  for  by  ten 
men  on  a side,  from  the  counties  aforesaid.  Ten  bargemen  are  to  eat 
ten  quarts  of  hasty-pudding,  well  buttered,  but  d— d hot ! He  that  has 
done  first  to  have  a silver  spoon  of  ten  shillings  value  ; and  the  second 
five  shilling.  And  as  they  have  anciently  had  the  title  of  ‘ The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ’ six  old  women  belonging  to  Windsor  town  challenge 
any  six  old  women  in  the  universe  (we  need  not,  however,  go  farther 
than  our  own  country  !)  to  out-scold  them.  The  best  in  three  heats 
to  have  a suit  of  head-cloths,  and  (what  old  women  generally  want !) 
a pair  of  nut-crackers.” — Read’s  Journal,  September  9>  1721. 

“ According  to  Law.  September  22,  1749.— On  Wednerday  next, 
the  27th  inst.,  will  be  run  for  by  Asses  (!  !)  in  Tothill  Fields,  a puree 
of  gold,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  Fifty  Pounds.  The  first  wall  be 
entitled  to  the  gold  ; the  second  to  two  pads  ; the  third  to  thirteen  pence 
halfpenny  ; the  last  to  a halter  fit  for  the  neck  of  any  ass  in  Europe. 
Each  ass  must  be  subject  to  the  followng  articles 

“ No  person  will  be  allowed  to  ride  but  Taylors  and  Chimney- 
sweepers : the  former  to  have  a cabbage-leaf  fixed  m his  hat,  the  latter 
a plumage  of  white  feathers  ; the  one  to  use  nothing  but  his  yard-wand, 
and  the  other  a brush. 

“No  jockey-tricks  will  be  allowed  upon  any  consideration. 

“No  one  to  strike  an  ass  but  the  rider,  lest  he  thereby  cause  a 
retrograde  motion,  under  a penalty  of  being  ducked  three  times  in 


the  river.  , . , . j ^ _ 

“No  ass  will  be  allowed  to  start  above  thirty  years  old,  or  under  ten 

months,  nor  any  that  has  won  above  the  value  of  fifty  pounds. 

“No  ass  to  run  that  has  been  six  months  m training,  particularly 
above  stairs,  lest  the  same  accident  happen  to  it  that  did  to  one 
nigh  a town  ten  miles  from  London,  and  that  for  reasons  weU  knoivn 

Each’ ass  to  pay  sixpence  entrance,  three  farthings  of  which  are  to 
be  given  to  the  old  clerk  of  the  race,  for  his  due  care  and  attendance. 

“ Every  ass  to  carry  weight  for  inches,  if  thought  proper. 

Then  follow  a variety  of  sports,  with  “ an  ordinary  of  proper  victuals, 

particularly  for  the  riders,  if  desired.  ^ 

“ Run,  lads,  run  ! there’s  rare  sport  m Tothill  Fields  1 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Southwark  Fair  ranked  next  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
comprehended  all  the  attractions  for  which  its  rival  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  was  so  famous.  On  the  13th  day  of 
September,^  1660,  John  Evelyn  visited  it.  “ I saw,”  said 
this  entertaining  sight-seer,  “ in  Southwark,  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Faire,  monkies  and  apes  daunce,  and  do  other  feates  of 
activity  on  y'  high  rope  ; they  were  gallantly  clad  d,  la  mode 
went  upnght,  saluted  the  company,  bowing  and  pulling  off 
theu-  hats  ; they  saluted  one  another  with  as  good  a grace  as 
if  instructed  by  a dauncing-master  j they  turned  heels  over 
head  with  a basket  having  eggs  in  it,  without  breaking  any  • 
also  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  and  on  their  heads' 
^Mthout  extinguishing  them,  and  with  vessels  of  water’ 
wthout  spilling  a drop.  I also  saw  an  Italian  wench  daunce 
and  performe  all  the  tricks  of  y«  tight  rope  to  admiration. 
All  the  Court  went  to  see  her.  Likewise  here  was  a man 
who  tooke  up  a piece  of  iron  cannon,  of  about  4oolbs 
weight,  with  the  haire  of  his  head  onely.”  September  r. 
1692,  the  curious  old  narrator  paid  it  another  visit.  “ The 
dreadful  earthquake  in  Jamaica  this  summer”  (says  he) 
was  prophanely  and  ludicrously  represented  in  a puppet- 
play,  or  some  such  lewd  pastime  in  the  fair  of  Southwark, 
w ^used  the  Queane  to  put  downe  that  idle  and  vicious 
mock  shew.  The  fair,  however,  revived,  and  outlived  her 
Majesty  many  merry  years.  How  slept  the  authorities  some 
seasons  ago,  when  Messrs.  Mathews  and  Yates  dramatized 
an  Earthquake  ” at  the  Adelphi ! 

The  Bowling  Green  in  Southwark  was  the  high  ’Change 
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of  the  Fair.  Mr.  Fawkes,  the  conjuror,  exhibited  at  his 
booth,  over  against  the  Crown  Tavern,  near  St.  George’s 
Church.  Dramatic  representations,  music  and  dancing,  the 
humours  of  Punch  and  Harlequin,  a glass  of  “ good  wine, 
and  other  liquors,”  were  to  be  had  at  the  several  booths 
held  at  the  “ Golden  Horse-shoe,”*  the  “ Half-Moon  Inn,”f 
and  other  well-known  houses  of  entertainment.  Thither 
resorted  Lee  and  Harper  to  delight  the  denizens  of  Kent 
Street,  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  St.  Thomas’s,  with  Guy  of 
Warwick,  Robin  Hood,  the  comical  adventures  of  Little 
John  and  the  Pindar’s  wife,  and  the  Fall  of  Phaeton  ! In 
July,  1753,  the  Tennis  Court  and  booths  that  \vere  on  the 
Bowling  Green,  with  some  other  buildings  where  the  fair 
used  to  be  held,  were  pulled  down  ; and  shortly  after,  that 
pleasant  Bowling  Green  was  converted  into  a potato  and 
cabbage  market ! 

Southwark,  or  Lady  Fair^  has  long  since  been  suppressed. 


* “ Josfipk  Parnes’s  Musick  Rooms,  at  the  sign  of  the  Whelp  and 
Bacon,  during  Southwark  Fair,  are  at  the  Golden  Horse-Shoe,  next 
to  the  King’s  Bench,  where  you  may  be  entertained  with  a variety 
of  musick  and  dancing  after  the  Scotch,  Italian,  and  English  w'ays. 
A girl  dances  with  sharp  swords,  the  like  not  in  England.”  Temp. 
W.  3. 

‘‘There  is  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Hocknes,  at  the  Maremaid,  near  the 
King’s  Bench,  in  Southwark,  during  the  time  of  the  Fair,  ‘ A Change- 
ling Child,  being  A Living  Skeleton,  Taken  by  a Venetian  Galley 
from  a Turkish  Vessel  in  the  Archipelago.’  This  was  a fairy  child, 
supposed  to  be  bom  of  Hungarian  parents,  but  changed  m the 
nursery  ; aged  9 years  and  more,  not  exceeding  a foot  and  a half  high. 
The  legs  and  arms  so  very  small,  that  they  scarcely  exceed  the  bigness 
of  a man’s  thumb ; and  the  face  no  bigger  than  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand.  She  is  likewise  a mere  anatomy.” — Temp.  W.  3. 

+ “Sept.  12,  1729. — At  Reynold’s  Great  Theatrical  Booth,  in  the 
Half-Moon  Inn,  near  the  Bowling-Green,  Southwark,  during  the 
Fair  will  be  presented  the  Beggar’s  Wedding— Southwark  Fair,  or  the 
Sheep-Shearing — an  opera  called  Flora — and  The  Humomrs  of 
Harlequin.  ” 
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Thanks,  however,  to  the  “ great  painter  of  mankind,”  that 
we  can  hold  it  as  often  as  we  please  in  our  own  breakfast- 
parlours  and  drawing-rooms  ! The  works  of  Hogarth  are 
medicines  for  melancholy.  If  the  mood  be  of  Jaques’s 
quality,  “a  most  humorous  sadness,”  it  will  revel  in  the 
master’s  whim ; if  of  a deeper  tinge,  there  is  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture  for  mournful  reflection.  Though  an  un- 
sparing satirist,  probing  vice  and  folly  to  the  quick,  he  has 
compassion  for  human  frailty  and  sorrow.  He  is  no  vulgar 
caricaturist,  making  merry  with  personal  deformity;  he 
paints  wickedness  in  its  true  colours,  and  if  the  semblance 
be  hideous,  the  original,  not  the  copy,  is  to  blame.  His 
scenes  are  faithful  transcripts  of  life,  high  and  low.  He 
conducts  us  into  the  splendid  saloons  of  fashion ; we  pass 
with  him  into  the  direst  cells  of  want  and  misery.  He  reads 
a lesson  to  idleness,  extravagance,  and  debauchery,  such  as 
never  was  read  before.  He  is  equally  master  of  the  pathetic 
and  the  ludicrous.  He  exhibits  the  terrible  passions,  and 
their  consequences,  with  almost  superhuman  power.  Every 
stroke  of  his  pencil  points  a moral ; every  object,  however 
insignificant,  has  its  meaning.  His  detail  is  marvellous,  and 
bespeaks  a mind  pregnant  with  illustration,  an  eye  that 
nothing  could  escape.  Bysshe’s  Art  of  Poetry,  the  well- 
chalked  tally,  the  map  of  the  gold  mines,  and  the  starved 
cur  making  off  with  the  day’s  lean  provision,  are  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  distressed  poet’s  ragged  finery,  his  half- 
mended  breeches,  and  all  the  exquisite  minutiae  of  his  garret. 
His  very  wig,  most  picturesquely  awry,  is  a happy  symbol 
of  poetical  and  pecuniary  perplexity.  Of  the  same  marking 
character  are  the  cow’s  horns,  rising  just  above  the  little 
citizen  s head,  in  the  print  of  Evening,”  telling  a sly  tale ; 
while  the  dramatis  personce  of  the  Strollers’  Barn,  the  flags, 
paint-pots,  pageants,  clouds,  waves,  puppets,  dark-lanterns, 
thunder,  lightning,  daggers,  periwigs,  crowns,  sceptres,  salt- 
boxes,  ghosts,  devils,  and  tragedy  queens  exhibit  such  an 
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unique  miscellany  of  wonders,  that  none  but  a Hogarth  ever 
thought  of  bringing  together.  Turn,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
“ Gin  Lane,”  and  its  frightful  accompaniments  ! 

Hogarth  went  quite  as  much  to  see  Southwark  Fair  and 
its  fun  (for  which  he  had  a high  relish)  as  to  transfer  them 
to  his  canvas.  ’Tis  a holiday  with  the  mountebanks,  and 
he  has  caught  them  in  all  their  grimacerie  and  glory.  A 
troop  of  strollers,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cibber  and  Bullock, 
attitudinizing  and  making  mouths,  as  a prologue  to  the 
“ Fall  of  Bajazet,”  are  suddenly  surprised  into  the  centre  of 
gravity  by  the  breaking  down  of  their  scaffold,  and  Kings, 
Queens,  Turks,  tumblers,  monkeys,  and  Merry  Andrews 
descend  topsy-turvy  into  a china  shop  below  ! At  Lee  and 
Harper’s  grand  booth  are  the  celebrated  Wooden  Horse  of 
Troy,  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  Punch’s  Opera. 
A fire-eater  is  devouring  his  red-hot  element,  and  his  peri- 
wigged Jack-Pudding  is  distributing  his  quack  nostrums. 
A tragedy  hero  has  a brace  of  bailiffs  in  his  train ; and  a 
prize-fighter,  with  his  bare  sconce  dotted  with  sable  patches, 
and  a nose  that  might  successfully  bob  for  blackbeetles 
against  a brick  wall,  mounted  on  a blind  bonesetter, 
perambulates  the  fair,  challenging  the  wide  world  to  mortal 
combat ! These,  with  a pretty  ferrale  drummer  of  Amazo- 
nian proportions  ; an  equilibrist  swinging  on  the  slack  rope ; 
a juggler  with  his  cups  and  balls  ; a pickpocket  and  a couple 
of  country  boobies ; a bagpiper ; a dancing  dog ; a dwarf 
drummer,  and  a music-grinder,  make  up  a dramatis  persona 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  Strolling  Players*  and  the  March 
to  Finchley. 


* Pannard,  a minor  French  poet,  whom  Marmontel  styles  the  La 
Fontaine  of  Vaudeville,  has  written  some  verses  admirably  descriptive 
of  an  opera  behind  the  scenes. 

J’ai  vu  le  soleil  et  la  lune 

Qui  tenoient  des  discours  en  I’air  j 
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Tliere  is  a fair— an  extraordinary  one — the  holding  of 
which  depends  not  on  the  caprice  of  magisterial  wiggery. 
Jack  Frost — a bold  fellow  ! for  he  has  taken  Marlborough 
and  Wellington  by  the  nose— twice  or  thrice  in  a century 
proclaims  his  fair.  No  sooner  is  the  joyful  tidings  bruited 
abroad,  than  the  dutiful  sons  and  daughters  of  Old  Father 
Thames  flock  to  his  paternal  bosom,  which,  being  icy  cold. 


J’ai  vu  le  terrible  Neptune 
Sortir  tout  frise  de  la  mer. 

J’ai  vu  I’aimable  Cythere 
Au  doux  regaiH,  au  teint  fleuri, 

Dans  un  machine  entouree 
D’amours  natifs  de  Chamberie. 

And,  after  having  seen  a great  number  of  other  things  equally  curious, 
he  concludes  with — 

J’ai  vu  des  ombres  tres-palpables 
Se  tremousser  aux  bords  du  St)rx  ; 

J’ai  vu  I’enfer  et  tous  les  diables 
A quinze  pieds  du  Paradis. 

Some  years  ago,  a strolling  company  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire, 
printed  a playbill  nearly  as  large  as  their  drop-scene.  It  announced 
“ The  Doleful  History  of  King  Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters,  with  the 
Merry  Conceits  of  his  Majesty’s  Fool,  and  the  valorous  exploits  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester’s  Bastard;  all  written  by  one  William  Shakespeare, 
a mighty  great  poet,  who  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  and  held  horses 
for  gentlemen  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John’s  Street,  where 
was  just  such  another  playhouse  as  this  (!  ! !),  at  which  we  hope  the 
company  of  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 


All  you  who  would  wish  to  cry  or  laugh. 

Had  better  spend  your  money  here  than  in  the  alehouse  by  half ; 
And  if  you  wish  more  about  these  things  to  know. 

Come  at  six  o’clock  to  the  bam  in  the  High  Street,  Ludlow, 
Where,  presented  by  live  actors,  the  whole  may  be  seen. 

So  Vivat  Rex,  God  save  the  King,  not  forgetting  the  Queen. 

Just  as  a strolling  actor  at  Newcastle  had  advertised  his  benefit,  a 
remarkable  stranger,  no  less  than  the  Prince  Annamaboo  arrived,  and 
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they  warm  by  roasting  an  ox  upon  it,  and  then  transfer  to 
its  glassy  surface  the  turmoil,  traffic,  and  monstrosities  of 

dry  land.  _ , . . 

Evelyn  has  given  an  interesting  description  of  Frost  hair 

in  1683-4.  This  amusing  chronicler  of  passing  events  pos- 
sessed more  than  Athenian  curiosity.  He  entered  the 
penetralia  of  the  court  of  King  Charles  the  Second  \ and 
while  he  whispered  in  his  closet  pathetic  Jeremiads  over  its 
immorality,  he  shocked  his  averted  vision  day  after  day 


placarded  the  town  that  he  granted  audiences  at  a shilling  a-head. 
The  stroller,  without  delay,  waited  on  the  proprietor  of  the  Pnnc^  and 
for  a good  round  sum  prevailed  on  him  to  command  In®  Serene  Hig  - 
ness  to  exhibit  his  august  person  on  his  benefit  night.  The  bills  of 
day  announced,  that  between  the  acts  of  the  comedy  Pnnce  Annama- 
boo  would  give  a lively  representation  of  the  scalping  operation,  sound 
the  Indian  war-whoop  in  all  its  melodious  tones,  practise  the  to®  Jawlc 
exercise,  and  dine  d la  cannibal.  An  intelligent  mob  were  collected  to 
witness  these  interesting  exploits.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act, 
his  Highness  marched  forward  flourishing  his  tomahawk,  and  shout  g, 
“Ha  ha  !— ho,  ho  !”  Next  entered  a man  with  his  face  blacked,  and 
a niece  of  bladder  fastened  to  his  head  with  gum  ; the  Pnnce,  with  an 

enormous  carving-knife,  began  the  scalping  part  of  the  entertainment, 

which  he  performed  in  a truly  imperial  style,  holding  up  the  piece 
bladder  as^a  token  of  triumph.  Next  came  the  war-whoop,  an  un- 
earthly combination  of  discordant  sounds  ; and  lastly,  the  banquet,  con- 
Jsting  of  raw  beefsteaks,  which  he  rolled  up  mm  rouleaus,  and 
devoured  »Uh  right  roy.l  avidity.  Having  finished  r.pjh 

he  wielded  his  tomahawk  in  an  exulting  manner,  bellowed  Ha,  ha 
ho  ho'”  and  made  his  exit.  The  bcncjiciairc  strolling  through  the 
™rket-plaee  the  following  day,  spied  the  most  pnissant  Ptmce  Amuama. 
Z Siing  penknives,  sc\sors.  and  quills,  in  the  ch.rae.e,  of  a Jew 

Your  troop  vash  Lords  and  Ladies  last  night  ; and  to-night  dey  vil 
^e  Kings.  Prinches,  and  Emperors  1 I vash  huinpugs,  you  vash  humpugs, 

all  vash  humpugs  1” 
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with  its  impurities — still  peeping ! still  praying  ! For  all  and 
sundry  of  the  merry  Monarch’s  “ misses,”  and  for  poor  Nelly 
(by  far  the  best  of  them)  in  particular,  he  expressed  a be- 
coming horror  in  his  private  meditations  : yet  his  outward 
bearing  towards  them  indicated  no  such  compunctious 
visitings.  He  was  an  excellent  tactician.  He  crept  into 
the  privy  councils  of  the  regicides,  and,  mirabile  dictu  / retired 
from  the  enemy’s  camp  in  a whole  skin ; and  while  fortunes 
were  being  confiscated,  and  heads  were  falling  on  all  sides, 
he  kept  his  own  snug  in  his  pocket,  and  erect  on  his 
shoulders.  Monarchy,  Anarchy,  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
No  Church,  Catholicism,  An^thing-ism,  Every thing-ism  ! 
plain  John  (he  declined  a baronetcy)  passed  over  the  red- 
hot  ploughshares  of  political  and  religious  persecution 
unsinged.  And  we  rejoice  at  his  good  luck  for  whether  he 
treat  of  London’s  great  Plague  or  Fire,  the  liaisons  of  his 
“ kind  master  ” King  Charles  the  Second,  the  naughtiness  of 
Nelly  and  her  nymphs,  or  the  ludicrous  outbreaks  of  South- 
wark, St.  Bartholomew,  and  Frost  Fairs,  he  is  a delighful, 
gentlemanly  old  gossiper  ! 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1683-4,  the  cold  was  so  intense, 
that  booths  (a  novel  spectacle)  were  erected  on  the  Thames, 
and  Jack  Frost  proclaimed  his  earliest  recorded  fair. 

“ I went  crosse  the  Thames,”  says  Evelyn,  January  9, 
1683-4,  “on  the  ice,  which  now  became  so  thick  as  to 
bear  not  only  streetes  of  boothes,  in  which  they  roasted 
meate,  and  had  divers  shops  of  wares,  quite  acrosse  as  in  a 
towne,  but  coaches,  carts,  and  horses,  passed  over.  So  I 
went  from  Westminster  Stayres  to  Lambeth,  and  din’d  with 
the  Archbishop.  I walked  over  the  ice  (after  dinner)  from 
Lambeth  Stayres  to  the  Horseferry.” 

“ The  Thames  (Jan^  16)  was  filled  with  people  and  tents, 
selling  all  sorts  of  wares  as  in  a citty.  The  frost  (Jan’’  24) 
continuing  more  and  more  severe,  the  Thames  before 
London  was  still  planned  with  boothes  in  formal  streetes,  all 
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sorts  of  trades  and  shops  furnished  and  full  of  commodities, 
even  to  a printing-presse,  where  the  people  and  ladyes  tooke 
a fancy  to  have  their  names  printed  on  the  Thames.  This 
humour  tooke  so  universally,  that’twas  estimated  the  printer 
gained  5/.  a day,  for  printing  a line  only,  at  sixpence  a name, 
besides  what  he  got  by  ballads,  &c.  Coaches  plied  from 
Westminster  to  the  Temple,  and  from  several  other  staires 
to  and  fro,  as  in  the  streetes,  sleds,  sliding  with  skeates,  a 
bull-baiting,  horse  and  coach  races,  puppet  players  and 
interludes,  cookes,  tipling,  and  other  lewd  places,  so  that 
it  seem’d  to  be  a bacchanalian  triumph,  or  carnival  on  the 

water.”  ' . 1. 

“ It  began  to  thaw  (Feb.  5),  but  froze  againe.  My  coach 

crossed  from  Lambeth  to  the  Horseferry  at  Millbank,  West- 
minster. The  booths  were  almost  all  taken  downe ; but 
there  was  first  a map,  or  landskip,*  cut  in  copper,  repre- 
senting all  the  manner  of  the  camp,  and  the  several  actions, 
sports,  and  pastimes  thereon,  in  memory  of  so  signal  a 

frost.”  


* These  “Landskips”  are  interesting,  and  very  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
Thirteen,  representing  the  Frost  Fairs  of  1683— 1715-16— and  1739-40. 
now  lie  before  us.  “ An  exact  and  lively  Mapp  or  Representation  of 
Booths,  and  all  the  varieties  of  Showes  and  Humours  upon  the  Ice  on 
the  River  of  Thames,  by  London,  during  that  memorable  Frost  m the 
35‘b  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  his  Sacred  Ma^  King  Charles  the  2 . Anno 
I)»'  1683  With  an  Alphabetical  Explanation  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures,”‘exhibits  “The  Temple  Staires,  with  people  goeing  upon  the 
ice  to  Temple  Street-The  Duke  of  Yorkes  Coffee  House--The  To^ 
Booth-The  Booth  with  a Phcenix  on  it,  and  Insured  as  long  as  the 
Foundation  Stand— The  Roast  Beefe  Booth-The  Half-way  Hou^ 
The  Beare  Garden  Shire  Booth-The  Musick  B°oth-The  Printing 
Booth-The  Lottery  Booth-The  Horne  Tavern  Jempk 

Garden,  with  Crowds  of  People  looking  over  the  wall-The  Boat 
drawne  with  a Hors— The  Drum  Boat-The  Boat  drawne  upon  wheeles 
—The  bull-baiting— The  Chair  sliding  in  the  Ring— The  Boyes  Sliding 
—The  Nine  Pinn  Playing— The  sliding  on  Scales— The  Sledge  drawing 
Coaks  from  the  other  side  of  the  Thames-The  Boyes  climbing  up  the 
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Father  Thames  a second 
But  whether  maids  had  grown  modest,  dissenters 


Tree  in  the  Temple  Garden  to  see 
I-iOndon  Bridge,’* 

Another  of  these  “ lively  Mapps 
Pater,  referred  to  by  Hudibras, 


r BuU  Baiting-The  Toy  Shoops- 
” has  a full-length  portrait  of  Erra 


In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater— 

prophesying  in  the  midst  of  the  fair. 


Old  Erra  Pater,  or  his  rambling  Ghost, 
Prognosticating  of  this  long  strong  Frost, 

Some  Ages  past,  said  y‘  y«  Ice-bound  Thames 
Sould  prove  a Theatre  for  Sports  and  Games, 
Her  Wat  ry  Green  be  turn’d  into  a Bare 
For  Men  a Citty  seem,  for  Booths  a Faire  • 

And  now  this  Stragling  Sprite  is  once  more  come 
To  visit  Mortalls  and  foretel  their  doom  : 

When  Maids  grow  modest,  y«  Dissenting  crew 
Become  all  Loyal,  the  Falsehearted  true. 

Then  you  may  probably,  and  not  till  then, 

Expect  in  England  such  a Frost  agen. 


taken  Sm  the  T ^ f i " on  it,  as 

\\^^oodfield,”isnch  in  fun,  and  a capital  piece  of  arZ  We  owe 
obligations  to  “ Mr.  Joshua  Bangs  ” for  the  following ^ 


“ Mr.  Joshua  Bangs. 

OhTswan  ^ooih,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,  against 

OW  Swan  Stairs,  where  is  the  Only  Real  Printing  Press  on  the  Frozen 
Thames,  January  the  14.^,  1715-16.  frozen 

V>  here  little  Wherries  once  did  use  to  ride 
And  mounting  Billows  dash’d  against  their  side, 
ow  Booths  and  Tents  are  built,  whose  inward  Treasure 
Affords  to  many  a one  Delight  and  Pleasure 
Mine,  Beefcakes,  hot  Custards,  Beef  and  Pies, 

Upon  the  Thames  are  sold  ; there,  on  the  Ice 
You  nmy  have  any  Thing  to  please  the  Sight, 

Your  Names  are  Printed,  tho’  you  cannot  write  j 
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loyal,  and  false-hearted  men  true,  according  to  old  Erra 
Pater’s  prognostication  in  1683,  is  a question ; and  .in 
1739-40*  he  honoured  him  with  a third,  which  was  no 
less  joyous  than  the  preceding  two.  In  1788-9  the  Thames 
was  completely  frozen  over  below  London  Bridge.  Booths 
were  erected  on  the  ice ; and  puppet-shows,  wild  beasts, 
bear-baiting,  turnabouts,  pigs  and  sheep  roasted,  exhibited 
the  various  amusements  of  Bartholomew  Fair  multiplied 
and  improved.  From  Putney  Bridge  down  to  Redriff  was 
one  continued  scene  of  jollity  during  this  seven  weeks’ 
saturnalia.  The  last  Frost  Fair  was  celebrated  m the  year 
1814.  The  frost  commenced  on  27th  December,  1813,  and 


Therefore  pray  lose  no  Time,  but  hasten  hither. 

To  drink  a Glass  with  Broad  and  Holmes  together. 


* Several  “ Landskips  ” were  published  of  this  Frost  Fair,  in  which 
are  shoivn  “ York  Buildings  Water  Works-A  Barge  on  a Mountain  of 
Ice-A  drinking  Tent  on  a Pile  of  Ice-Theodore’s  Printing  Boodi- 
C.’s  Piratical  Song  Booth— Cat  in  the  Basket  Booth— Kmp  Head 
Printing  Booth-The  Cat  Musick  Booth-Dead  J 

Channel-Westminster  Bridge,  w-*  y«  Works  demolish  d -Skittle 
Playing  and  other  Diverions— Tradesmen  hiring  booths  of  y*  Water- 
men—A Number  of  confus’d  Barges  and  Boats— Frost  Street  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Temple. 


This  transient  scene,  a Universe  of  Glass, 

Whose  various  fonns  are  pictur’d  as  they  pass, 
I-Iere  future  Ages  may  w***  wonder  view. 

And  w‘  they  scarce  could  think,  acknowledge  true. 

Printed  on  the  River  Thames  in  y*  month  of  January,  1740. 


Behold  the  liquid  Thames  now  frozen  o’er 
That  lately  ships  of  mighty  Burthen  bore  ; 

Here  Watermen,  for  want  to  row  in  boats. 

Make  use  of  Bowze  to  get  them  Pence  and  Groats. 

Frost  Fair.  Printed  upon  the  Ice  on  the  River  Thames,  Jan.  23, 

1739-40.  North-East,  from  rough  Tartarian  Shores, 

O’er  Europe’s  Realms  its  freezing  Rigour  pours, 
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continued  to  the  5th  February,  1814*  There  was  a 
gratid  walk,  or  mall,  from  Blacklfiars  Bridge  to  London 
Bndge,  that  was  appropriately  named  The  City  Road, 
and  lined  on  each  side  with  booths  of  all  descriptions.  Seve- 
ral printing  presses  were  erected,  and  at  one  of  these  an 


Stagnates  the  flowing  Blood  in  Human  Veins, 

And  binds  the  silver  Thames  in  Icy  Chains. 

Their  usual  Courses  Rivulets  refrain, 

And  every  Pond  appears  a Glassy  Plain  ; 

Streets  now  appear  where  water  was  before, 

And  Thousands  daily  walk  from  Shore  to  Shore. 

Frost  Fair.  Printed  upon  the  River  Thames  when  Frozen,  Tan.  the 
28th,  1739-40.”  ■’ 

The  View  of  Frost  Fair,  Janr  1739.40. 

Scythians  of  old,  like  us  remov’d. 

In  tents  thro’  various  climes  they  rov’d ; 

We,  bolder,  on  the  frozen  Wave, 

To  please  your  fancies  toil  and  slave  ; 

Here  a strange  group  of  figures  rise, 

Sleek  beaus  in  furs  salute  your  eyes  ; 

Stout  Soldiers,  shiv’ring  in  their  Red, 

Attack  the  Gin  and  Gingerbread  ; 

Cits  with  their  Wives,  and  Lawyers’  Clerks, 

Gamesters  and  Thieves,  young  Girls  and  Sparks. 

This  view  to  Future  Times  shall  Show 
The  Medley  Scene  you  visit  now. 

t • River  Thames  (4th  Febx  1814)  between  London  and  Black- 

friars  Bridges  was  yesterday  about  noon,  a perfect  Dutch  Fair.  Kitchen 
fires  and  furnaces  were  blazing,  roasting  and  boiling  in  every  direction  ; 
while  animals,  from  a sheep  to  a rabbit,  and  a goose  to  a lark,  turned 
on  numberless  spits.  The  inscriptions  on  the  several  booths  and 
lighters  were  variously  whimsical,  one  of  which  ran  thus  This  Shop 
to  Let.  N.  B.-It  is  charged  with  no  Land  Tax  or  even  Ground  Rent ! 
Several  lighters,  lined  with  baize,  and  decorated  with  gay  streamers, 
were  converted  into  cofTeehouses  and  taverns.  About  two  o’clock  a 
whole  sheep  was  roasted  on  the  ice,  and  cut  up,  under  the  inviting 
appellation  of  Lapland  Mutton,  at  one  shilling  a slice  !” 

H 
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orange-coloured  standard  was  hoisted,  with  “ Orange  Boven 
printed  in  large  characters.  There  were  E O and  Rouge  et 
Noir  tables,  teetotums  and  skittles;  concerts  of  rough 
inusic — viz.,  salt-boxes  and  rolling-pins,  gridirons  and  tongs, 
horns,  and  marrowbones  and  cleavers.  The  carousing 
booths  were  filled  with  merry  parties,  some  dancing  to  Ae 
sound  of  the  fiddle,  others  sitting  round  blazing  fires  smokmg 
and  drinking.  A printer’s  devil  bawled  out  to  the  spectators, 

“ Now  is  your  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen — now  is  your 
time  to  support  the  freedom  of  the  press  !*  Can  the  ^ press 
enjoy  greater  liberty?  Here  you  find  it  working  in  the 
middle  of  the  Thames  !”  And  calling  upon  his  operatical 
powers  to  second  his  eloquence,  he,  mth  “ vocal  voice  most 
vociferous,”  thus  out-vociferated  e’en  sound  itself— 

Siste  Viator  ! if  sooner  or  later 
You  travel  as  far  as  from  here  to  Jerusalem, 

Or  live  to  the  ages  of  Parr  or  Methusalein— 

On  the  word  of  old  Wynkyn, 

And  Caxton,  I’m  thinking, 

Tho’  I don’t  wear  a clothes- 
Brush  under  my  nose. 

Or  sweep  my  room 

With  my  beard,  like  a broom, 

I prophesy  truly  as  wise  Erra  Pater, 

You  wont  see  again  sich  a wonder  of  Natur  ! 

A “ Swan  of  Thames,”  too— an  Irish  swan  !— whose  ab- 
dominal regions  looked  as  if  they  were  stuffed  with  halfpenny 


* The  following  is  one  among  many  specimens  of  Frost  Fair  verse  m 
113-14:— 

Printed  on  the  River  Thames. 

Behold  the  River  Thames  is  frozen  o’er, 

Which  lately  ships  of  mighty  burden  bore ; 

Now  different  arts  and  pastimes  here  you  see, 

But  printing  claims  the  superiority. 
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doggrel,  entertained  a half-frozen  audience,  who  gave  Ihni 
shake  for  shake,  Avith  ^ 

THE  METRICAL,  MUSICAL,  COLD,  AND  COMICAL 
HUMOURS  OF  FROST  FAIR. 

Open  the  door  to  me,  my  love, 

Prithee  open  the  door — 

Lift  the  latch  of  your  2lzgant  thatch. 

Your  pleasant  room,  attic  ! or  what  a rheumatic 
And  cold  I shall  catch  ! 

And  then  Miss  Clark,  between  .you  and  your  spark 
Twill  be  never  a match  ! ^ 

And  tapping. 

While  you  have  been  napping,  ireezinR, 

Miss  Clark,  by  the  Clock  of  St.  Mark, 

Twenty  minutes  and  more  ! 

Little  Jack  Frost  the  Thames  has  cross’d 
In  a surtout  of  frieze,  as  smart  as  you  please  !— 

Cl  ® ^ Bartlemy  Fair  and  a thorough— 

Slopsellers  sailors,  three  Tooley  Street  tailors, 

All  the  of  St.  Thomas’s  Street, 

The  Mint,  and  the  Fleet ! 

The  beaPs  at  Polito’s  jigging  his  jolly  toes  ; 

p":  hunch  ; 

Patrick  O Brien,  of  giants  the  lion  ; 

And  Simon  Paap,  that  sits  in  his  lap  ; 

The  Lady  that  sews,  and  knits  her  hose 

And  mends  her  clothes,  and  rubs  her  nose. 

And  comes  and  goes,  without  fingers  and  toes  * 

At  the  Wellington  Tap,  and  Mother  Red-cap 
1 he  stout  runs  down  remarkably  brown  i 

Worthy  Sir  Felix  has  sent  some  choice  relics 
Of  liquor,  I m told,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ' 

If  you’ve  got  a sweet  tooth,  there’s  the  gingerbread  bo  h - 
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To  the  fife  and  the  fiddle  we’ll  dance  down  the  middle, 

Take  a sup  again,  then  dance  up  again  ! 

And  have  our  names  printed  off  on  the  Thames  ; 

Mister  and  Misses  (all  Cupids  and  kisses  !) 

Dermot  O’Shinnigly,  in  a jig,  in  a glee  ! 

And  take  a slide,  or  ha’penny  ride 

From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  Borough  ! 

The  sun  wont  rise  till  you  open  your  eyes — 

Then  give  the  sly  slip  to  the  sleepers. 

Don’t,  Miss  Clark,  let  us  be  in  the  dark. 

But  open  your  window  and  peepers. 

A friend  of  ours  who  had  a tumble,  declared  that  though 
he  had  no  desire  to  see  the  City  burnt  down,  he  devoutly 
wished  to  have  the  streets  laid  in  ashes  ! And  another, 
somewhat  of  a penurious  turn,  being  found  in  bed  late  in  the 
morning,  and  saluted  with,  “What ! not  yet  risen?”  replied, 
“ No  ; nor  shall  I till  coals  fall !” 
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. CHAPTER  VI. 

“ And  now,  Eugenio,  ere  we  cross  the  ferry,  and  mingle 
with  the  ‘roaring  boyes  and  swashbucklers’  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, let  us  halt  at  the  Tabard,*  and  snatch  a brief  association 
^vlth  Chaucer  and  his  Pilgrims.  The  localities  that  were 
once  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  genius  we  ardently  seek 
after,  and  fondly  trace  through  all  their  obscurities,  and 
regard  them  with  as  true  a devotion  as  does  the  pilgrim  the 
sacred  shrine  to  which,  after  his  patiently  endured  perils  by 
sea  and  land,  he  offers  his  adoration.  The  humblest  roof 
gathers  glory  from  the  bright  spirit  that  once  irradiated  it  • 
the  simplest  relic  becomes  a precious  gem,  when  connected 
with  the  gifted  and  the  good.  We  haunt  as  holy  ground  the 
spot  where  the  music  inspired  our  favourite  bardj  we 
treasure  up  his  handwriting  in  our  cabinets;  we  study  his 
works  as  emanations  from  the  poet;  we  cherish  his  asso- 
ciations as  reminiscences  of  the  man.  Never  can  I forget 
your  high-toned  enthusiasm  when  you  stood  in  the  solemn 
c ancel  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  pale,  breathless,  and  fixed 
Jike  marble,  before  the  mausoleum  of  Shakspeare  !” 

IT  honest  and  blithesome  spirit  was  the'  Father  of 
nghsh  Poetry  ! happy  in  hope,  healthful  in  morals,  lofty  in 
imagination,  and  racy  in  humour- a bright  earnest  of  that 
transcendent  genius  who,  in  an  after  age,  shed  his  mighty 
lustre  over  the  literature  of  Europe.  The  Tabard  !— how 

the  heart  leaps  at  the  sound  ! What  would  Uncle  Timothy 
say  if  he  were  here  ?”  ^ 

“ All  that  you  have  said,  and  much  more,  could  he  say  it 


* This  inn  is  now  called  the  Talbot. 
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as  well.”  And  instantly  we  felt  the  cordial  pressure  of  a 
hand  stretched  out  to  us  from  the  next  box,  where  sat  solus 
the  middle-aged  gentleman.  “To have  passed  the  Tabard* 
would  have  been  treason  to  those  beautiful  associations  that 
make  memory  of  the  value  that  it  is  ! One  of  the  most 
rational  pleasures  of  the  intellectual  mind  is  to  escape  from 
the  present  to  the  past.  The  contemplation  of  antiquity 
is  replete  with  melancholy  interest.  The  eye  wanders 
with  delight  over  the  crumbling  mins  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence; the  heart  is  touched  with  some  sublime  emotion  ; and 
we  ask  which  is  the  most  praiseworthy — the  superstition 
that  raised  these  holy  temples,  or  the  piety  (?)  that  suffers 
them  to  fall  to  decay  ? This  corner  is  one  of  my  periodical 
resting-places  after  a day’s  solitary  ramble  ; for  I have  many 
such,  in  order  to  brush  up  old  recollections,  and  lay  in  fresh 
mental  fuel  for  a winter  evening’s  fireside.  ’Tis  a miracle 
that  this  antique  fabric  should  have  escaped  demolition. 
Look  at  St.  Saviour’s  !f  In  the  contemplation  of  that 
impressive  scene— amidst  the  everlasting  freshness  of  nature 
and  the  decay  of  time— I have  been  taught  more  rightly  to 


* Befelle  that  in  that  seson,  on  a day, 

In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I lay, 

Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury,  with  devoute  corage. 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostellerie 
Wei  nine-and-twenty  in  a compagnie. 

Of  sondry  folk,  by  a venture  yfalle. 

In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 

The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  \vide. 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 


+ The  ancient  graveyard  of  St.  Saviour’s  contains  the  sacred  dust  of 
Massinger.  All  that  the  Parish  Register  records  of  him  is,  March 
20  1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a Stranger.”  John  Fletcher,  the 
milt  dramatic  poet,  who  died  of  the  Plague,  August  19,  1625,  was 
buried  in  the  church. 
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estimate  the  works  of  man  and  his  Creator — the  one,  like 
inmself,  stately  in  pride  and  beauty,  but  which  pass ’away 
as  a shadow,  and  are  seen  no  more  : the  other,  the  type  of 
divinity,  infinite,  immutable,  and  eternal.” 

“ But  surely — may  I call  you  Uncle  Timothy  ?”  Uncle 
Timothy  good-humouredly  nodded  assent.  “ Surely,  Uncle 
Timothy,  the  restoration  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  and’crosby 
Hall  speaks  something  for  the  good  taste  of  the  citizens.” 

“ Modestly  argued,  Eugenio  !” 

An  accident,  my  young  friend,  a mere  accident,  forced 
upon  the  Vandals.  Talk  of  antiquity  to  a Guildhall  Mag- 
mfico  !*  Sirs,  I once  mentioned  the  ‘ London  Stone  ’ to  one 
of  these  blue-gown  gentry,  and  his  one  idea  immediately  re- 

* With  aU  due  respect  for  Uncle  Timothy’s  opinion,  we  think  he  is 
a little  too  hard  upon  the  citizens,  who  are  not  the  only  Vandals  in 
matters  of  antiquity.  The  mitre  has  done  its  part  in  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion. Who  destroyed  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely  (where 
“Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour’d  Lancaster,”  breathed  his  last,  in 
1398),  -ivith  its  beautiful  Chapel  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  ? Tlie 
site  of  its  once  pleasant  garden  in  Holbom,  from  whence  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester  requested  a dish  of  strawberries  from  the  Bishop  on  the 
morning  he  sent  Lord  Hastings  to  execution,  is  now  built  over.  And 
the  Hospital  of  Saint  Catherine,  and  its  Collegiate  Church,  founded 
by  the  pious  Queen  Matilda,  have  been  removed  to  the  Regent’s  Park. 
And  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where  once  reposed  the 
ashes  of  Miles  Coverdale,  and  which  the  Great  Fire  of  London  spared 
is  now  razed  to  the  ground!  ^ ’ 

De  Gustibus!  Alderman  Newman,  who  had  scraped  together  out  of 
the  grocery  line  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  enjoyed  no  greater 
luxury  during  the  last  three  years  pf  his  life  than  to  repair  daily  to  the 
sh(^,  and,  precisely  as  the  clock  struck  two  (the  good  old-fashioned  hour 
of  City  dining),  eat  his  mutton  with  his  successors.  The  late  Thomas 
Rippon,  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  a similar  oddity 
Once  only  in  a service  of  fifty  years,  did  he  venture  to  ask  for  a 
fortnight’s  holiday.  He  left  town,  but  after  a three  days’  unhappy  ramble 
through  beautiful  green  fields,  he  grew  moping  and  melancholy,  and 
prematurely  returned  to  the  blissful  regions  of  Threadneedle  Street  to 
die  at  his  desk  1 
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verted  to  the  well-kno^vn  refectory  of  that  venerable  name, 
where  he  stuffs  himself  to  repletion  and  scarletifies  his  nasal 
promontory,  without  a thought  of  J ack  Cade  and  Wat  Tyler,* 
the  Lords  of  the  Circle ! An  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  Deputy 
Dewlap,  after  dining  wth  the  Pattenmakers  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, was  attacked  with  a violent  fit  of  indigestion.  His 
lady  sent  for  the  family  doctor— a humorist,  gentlemen. 

‘ Ah  !’  cried  Mr.  Galen,  ‘the  old  complaint,  a coagulation  in  the 
lungs.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  In  a high  fever!  Show  me  your 
tongue.  Ay,  as  white  as  a curd.  Open  your  mouth  wider, 
Mr.  Deputy — you  can  open  it  wide  enough  sometimes  1 
wider  still.  Good  heavens  1 what  do  I see  here  ? Oh  ! 

my  stars  1’  screamed  the  Deputy’s  wife.  ‘ What,  my  dear 
doctor,  do  you  see  ‘ Why,  madam,  I see  the  leg  of  a 
turkey,  and  a tureen  of  oyster-sauce  l’|  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  I— 
gluttons  all ; gluttons  all ! 

* Small  was  the  people’s  gain  by  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 
The  elements  of  discord,  once  put  in  motion,  spread  abroad  with  wild 
fury,  till  with  the  ignoble  blood  of  base  hinds  mingled  the  bravest  and 
best' in  the  land.  The  people  returned  to  their  subjection  wondering  and 
dispirited.  For  whose  advantage  had  all  these  excesses  been  committed  ? 
Was  their  position  raised  ? Were  their  grievances  redressed,  their  wants 
alleviated?  Did  their  yoke  press  lighter?  Were  they  nearer  the  at- 
tainment of  their  (perhaps  reasonable)  wishes,  by  nobility  and  prelates 
cruelly  slaughtered,  palaces  burned  down,  and  the  learning  and  works 
of  art  that  humanize  and  soften  rugged  natures  piled  in  one  vast,  indis- 
criminate ruin  ? If  aught  was  won  by  these  monstrous  disorders,  they 
were  not  the  winners.  The  little  aristocrats  of  cities,  who  have  thrown 
their  small  weight  into  popular  insurrections,  may  have  had  Uieir  vanity 
gratified  and  their  maws  temporarily  crammed  ; but  the  masses,  who  do 
the  rough  work  of  resistance  for  their  more  cunning  masters,  are  invari- 
ably the  sufferers  and  dupes.  Hard  knocks  and  hanging  have  hitherto 
been  their  reward  ; and  when  these  shall  grow  out  of  fashion,  doubtless 
some  equally  agreeable  substitute  will  be  found.  “ It  is  not  an  obvious 
way  (says  Wyndham)  for  making  the  liquor  more  clear,  to  give  a shake 
to  the  cask,  qnd  to  bring  up  as  much  as  possible  from  the.parts  nearest 

to  the  bottom.”  j r 1 

•J  \Wien  Justice  Shallow  invited  Falslaff  to  dinner,  he  issued  the  to  - 
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“A  pise  on  Benjamin  Bosky!  the  cunning  Laureat, 
having  a visitation  from  sundry  relatives  of  his  cousin’s 
wife’s  uncle’s  aunt’s  sister,  hath  enjoined  me  the  penance, 
malgre  moi-meme ! of  playing  showman  to  them  among 
the  Lions  of  London.  Now  I have  no  antipathy  to 
poor  relations — your  shabby  genteel — ^provided  that,  while 
they  eat  and  drink  at  my  expense,  they  will  not  fail  to 
contradict*  me  stoutly  when  they  think  I am  in  the  wrong  ; 
but  your  purse-proud,  half-and-half,  Brummagem  gentlefolks, 
shabby  mthout  being  genteel  ! — your  pettifoggers  in  small 
talk  and  etiquette,  that  know  everything  and  nothing — 
listening  to  and  retailing  everybody’s  gossip,  meddling  with 
everybody’s  business— and  such  are  the  Fubsys,  Muffs,  and 
Flumgartens — are  sad  provocatives  to  my  splenetic  vein.” 
His  spirits  rallied  when  the  talk  was  of  Chaucer,  whose 
memory  we  drank  in  a cup  of  sack  prepared,  as  mine  host 
assured  us,  from  a recipe  that  had  belonged  to  the  house 
as  an  heirloom,  time  out  of  mind,  and  of  which  Dick 
Tarlton  had  often  tasted. 

“ Dick  Tarlton,  Uncle  Timothy — was  not  he  one  of  the 
types  of  Merrie  England  ?” 


lowing  orders  “ Some  pigeons,  Davy  ; a couple  of  short-legged  hens  ; 
a joint  of  mutton ; and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William' 
Cook.”  This  is  a modest  bill  of  fare.  What  says  Massinger  of  City 
feasting  in  the  olden  time  ? 

Men  may  talk  of  Country  Christmasses, 

Their  thirty-pound  butter’d  eggs,  their  pies  of  carp’s  tongue. 
Their  pheasants  drench’d  with  ambergris,  the  carcases 
Of  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  for  a single  peacock  ; yet  their  feasts 
Were  fasts,  compared  with  the  City’s. 

* A fnend  of  Addison’s  borrowed  a thousand  pounds  of  him,  which 
finding  it  inconvenient  to  repay,  he  never  upon  any  occasion  ventured 
to  contradict  him.  One  day  the  hypocrisy  became  so  offensively  pal- 
pable, that  Addison,  losing  all  patience,  exclaimed,  “ For  heaven’s  sake 
contradict  me,  sir,  or  pay  me  my  thousand  pounds  !” 
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“ A mad  wag  ! His  diminished  nose  was  a peg  upon 
which  hung  many  an  odd  jest.  His  ‘whereabouts’  were 
hereabouts  at  the  Bear  Garden  ; but  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate 
Street - the  Bel-Savage,  wthout  Ludgate ; and  his  own 
tavern'  the  Tabor,  in  Gracious  (Gracechurch)  Street,  came 
in  for  a share  of  his  drolleries.  Mai^ellous  must  have  been 
the  humour  of  this  ‘allowed  fool,’  when  it  could  ‘un- 
dumpish  ’ his  royal  mistress  in  her  frequent  paroxysms  of 
concupiscence  and  ferocity  ! He  was  no  poll-parrot  retai  er 
of  other  people’s  jokes.  He  had  a wit’s  treasury  of  his  own, 
upon  which  he  drew  liberally,  and  at  sight.  His  nose  was 
flat : not  so  his  jests  ; and,  in  exchanging  extemporal  gibes 
with  his  audience,*  he  generally  returned  a good  repartee 

for  a bad  one.” 


* Tarlton  having  to  speak  a prologue,  and  finding  no  cessation  to  the 
hissing,  suddenly  addressed  the  audience  m this  tetrasUc  : 

I lived  not  in  the  golden  age. 

When  Jason  won  the  fleece  ; 

But  now  I am  on  Gotham’s  stage. 

Where  fools  do  hiss  like  geese. 


On  the  authority  of  an  old  play,  “The  Three  Lords  and  Three 
Ladies  of  London,”  published  two  years  after  his  death,  he  was  originally 
“a  water-bearer.”  Among  England’s  merry  crew  in  the  time 

were  Will  Summers,  jester  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ; Patch,  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s  fool ; Jack  Oates,  fool  to  Sir  Richard  HoU.s  ; and  Archibald 
ArmstLg;  jester  to  King  Charles  the  First.  Ihere 
iester,  one  Jemy  Camber,  “a  fat  foole,”  who  enlivened  the  dull  Court 
of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland.  The  manner  of  his  death,  as  recorded 
in  “A  Nest  of  Ninnies,”  by  Robert  Armin,  4to.,  1608,  is  singular- 
“The  Chamberlaine  was  sent  to  see  him  there  (at  the  h°use  of  a 
laundress  in  Edinburgh,  whose  daughter  he  was  soliciting,  and  who  had 
provdSa  bed  of  nettles  for  his  solace),  “ who  when  he  came  found 
him  fast  asleep  under  the  bed  starke  naked,  bathing  in  netfles,  whose 
skinne  when  hee  wakened  him,  was  all  blistered  grievously.  The  ICing  s 
Chamberlaine  bid  him  arise  and  come  to  the  King.  I will  not 
quoth  he,  ‘I  will  go  make  my  grave.’  See  how  things  chanced, 
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Eugenio. — “ ’Tis  said  that  he  died  penitent.” 

Uncle  Tim.— “I  hope  he  did.  I hope  all  have  died 


spake  truer  than  he  was  awar.  For  the  Chamberlaine  going  home 
without  him,  tolde  the  King  his  answere.  Jemy  rose,  made  him  ready 
takes  his  horse,  and  rides  to  the  church-yard  in  the  high  towne,  where 
he  found  the  sexton  (as  the  custom  is  there)  making  nine  graves— three 
for  men,  three  for  women,  and  three  for  children ; and  who  so  dyes 
next,  first  comes,  first  served.  ‘ Lend  mee  thy  spade,’  says  Jemy,  and 
with  that,  digs  a hole,  which  hole  hee  bids  him  make  for  his  grave  ; 
and  doth  give  him  a French  crowne  ; the  man,  willing  to  please  him’ 
(more  for  his  gold  than  his  pleasure)  did  so  : and  the  foole  gets  upon 
his  horse,  rides  to  a gentleman  of  the  towne,  and  on  the  sodaine,  within 
two  houres  after,  dyed  : of  whom  the  sexton  telling,  hee  was  buried 
there  indeed.  Thus,  you  see,  fooles  have  a gesse  at  wit  sometime,  and 
the  ivisest  could  have  done  no  more,  nor  so  much.  But  thus  this  fat 
foole  fills  a leane  gi-ave  with  his  carkasse  ; upon  which  gi-ave  the  King 
caused  a stone  of  marble  to  bee  put,  on  which  poets  writ  these  lines  in 
remembrance  of  him  ; 

He  that  gard  all  men  till  jeare, 

Jemy  a Camber  he  ligges  here  : 

Pray  for  his  Sale,  for  he  is  geane. 

And  here  a ligges  beneath  this  steane.” 

The  following  poetical  picture  of  him  is  exact  and  curious 
This  Fat  F oole  was  a Scot  borne,  brought  up 
In  Sterlin,  twenty  miles  from  Edinborough  : 

Who  being  but  young,  was  for  the  King  caught  up, 

Serv’d  this  King’s  father  all  his  lifetime  through. 

A yard  high  and  a nayle,  no  more  his  stature. 

Smooth  fac’t,  fayre  spoken,  yet  unkynde  by  nature. 

Two  yards  in  compasse  and  a nayle  I reade 
Was  he  at  forty  yeeres,  since  when  I heard  not ; 

Nor  of  his  life  or  death,  and  further  heede. 

Since  I never  read,  I looke  not,  nor  regard  not. 

But  what  at  that  time  Jemy  Camber 'was 
As  I have  heard.  He  write,  and  so  let  passe. 

His  head  was  small,  his  hayre  long  on  the  same. 

One  eare  was  bigger  than  the  other  farre  : 

His  fore-head  full,  his  eyes  shinde  like  a flame, 

Plis  nose  flat,  and  his  beard  small,  yet  grew  square  ; 
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penitent.  I hope  all  will  die  penitent.  Alas  ! for  the  self- 
complacent  Pharisees  of  this  world  ; they  cannot  forgive  the 


His  lips  but  little,  and  his  wit  was  lesse, 

But  wide  of  mouth,  few  teeth  I must  confesse. 

His  middle  thicke,  as  I have  said  before. 

Indifferent  thighes  and  knees,  but  very  short  ; 

His  legs  be  square,  a foot  long,  and  no  more. 

Whose  very  presence  made  the  King  much  sport. 

And  a pearle  spoone  he  still  wore  in  his  cap, 

To  eate  his  meate  he  lov’d,  and  got  by  hap 
A pretty  little  foote,  but  a big  hand. 

On  which  he  ever  wore  rings  rich  and  good  : 

Backward  well  made  as  any  in  that  land. 

Though  thicke,  and  he  did  come  of  gentle  bloud  ; 

But  of  his  wisdome,  ye  shall  quickly  heare. 

How  this  Fat  Foole  was  made  on  every  where. 

And  some  capital  jokes  are  recorded  of  him  in  this  same  “ Nest  of 
Ninnies.”  There  was  another  fool,  “leane  Leonard,”  who  belonged  to 
“ a kinde  gentleman  ” in  “ the  merry  Forrest  of  Sherwood,”  a gluttonous 
fellow,  of  unbounded  assurance  and  ready  wit.  “This  leane,  greedy 
foole,  having  a stomacke,  and  seeing  the  butler  out  of  the  way,  his 
appetite  was  such,  as  loath  to  tarry,  he  breaks  open  the  dairy-house, 
eates  and  spoiles  new  cheesecurds,  cheesecakes,  overthrowes  creame 
bowles,  and  having  filled  his  belly,  and  knew  he  had  done  evill,  gets 
him  gone  to  Mansfield  in  Sherwood,  as  one  fearefull  to  be  at  home  : 
the  maydes  came  home  that  morning  from  milking,  and  finding  such  a 
masaker  of  their  dairie,  almost  mad,  thought  a yeares  wages  could  not 
make  amends  : but  ‘ O the  foole,  leane  Leonard,’  they  cryed,  ‘betid 
this  mischiefe  !’  They  complayned  to  their  master,  but  to  no  pui-ppse, 
Leonard  was  farre  inough  off ; search  was  made  for  the  foole,  but  hee 
was  gone  none  new  whither,  and  it  was  his  propertie,  having  done 
mischiefe,  never  to  come  home  of  himselfe,  but  if  any  one  intreated  him, 
he  would  easily  be  won. 

“ All  this  while,  the  foole  was  at  Mansfield  in  Sherw'ood,  and  stood 
gaping  at  a shoemaker’s  stall ; who,  not  knowing  him,  asked  him  what 
he  was  ? ‘ Goe  look,’  says  hee  ; ‘ I know  not  my  selfe.’  They  asked 

him  where  he  was  borne?  ‘At  my  mother’s  backe,’  says  he. — ‘In 
what  country ?’  quoth  they. — ‘In  the  country,’ quoth  he,  ‘ where  God 
is  a good  man.’  At  last  one  of  the  three  journeymen  imagined  he  was 
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‘poor  player:’  little  reflecting  of  how  many,  not  laughing 
but  crymg,  sms  they  will  require  to  be  forgiven.  The 

not  very  wise,  and  flouted  him  very  merrily,  asking  him  if  he  would 
have  a stitch  where  there  was  a hole  ? (meaning  his  mouth.)  ‘ Aye  ’ 

could  have  found  m h.s  heart  to  have  took  measure  on  his  pate  with  a 
lasUn  steede  of  his  foote  ; but  let  him  goe  as  he  was.  . ^ 

all  this,'sec‘retiystolea 

p ece  ofshoomakers  ware  off  the  stall,  and  coming  behinde  him  clant 
him  on  the  head  and  asked  him  how  he  did.  Ihe  fooj  sed^g  the 
pitch-ball,  pulled  to  have  it  off,  but  could  not  but  with  much  paine  in 
an  eninous  spleene,  smarting  ripe,  runs  after  him,  fals  at  fistie  cuffes 
with,  but  the  fellow  belaboured  the  foole  cunningly,  and  got  the  foole’s 
head  under  his  arme,  and  bobb’d  his  nose.  tIIVooIc  „betg 
how  his  head  was.  strikes  it  up,  and  hits  the  fellowes  mouth  with  thf 
pitcht  place,  so  that  the  haire  of  his  head,  and  the  haire  of  the  clownes 

ihe  f r 1 (after  much  laughi^at 

e jest)  let  them  part  faire  ; the  one  went  to  picke  his  beard,  the  other 

and^^'^'  • came,  and  asked  the  cause  of  their  falling  out 

for  fmmT ^ ^ad  a warrant 

hapLd  ? Thfr  of  the  fellow  how  it 

hapned  The  fellow  hee  could  answere  nothing  but  ‘um-um  ’ for 

his  mouth  was  sealed  up  with  wax.  ‘Dost  thou  scome  to  sp^Ike?’ 

says  he.  I am  the  King’s  officer,  knave  !’  ‘ Urn— urn  ’ nuoth  hee 

Eh  mouth’wLcleat 

where  in  the  stocks' 

had  do  ^ houre  farming  his  mouth,  and  when  hee 

hoie  T ’ “7  “'^7.  Sriefe,  the  constable  was  gone  to  carry 

home  Leonard  to  his  maister ; who,  not  at  home,  hee^was  enforced 
to  stay  supper  time,  where  hee  told  the  gentleman  the  iesT  who 

very  merry  to  heare  the  story,  contented  the  Tffice  and  h^^ 

to  set  the  fellow  at  liberty,  who  betimes  in  ih7  ^ 

to  asleep  i.  ,he  s.ock.%,  MW 

His  portrait,  contained  in  “ A Nest  of  Ninnies  ” h'’  T 
interesting  as  the  t„e  e»gie  of  Let.“  ^ra^^VLTSir 
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breath  of  such  hearts  would  wither  even  the  flowers  of 
Could  we  sit  at  the  Tabard,  and  not  remember  the 


This  Foole  was  tall,  his  face  small, 
His  beard  was  big  and  blacke, 

His  necke  was  short,  inclin’d  to  sport 
Was  this  our  dapper  Jacke. 

Of  nature  curst,  yet  not  the  worst. 
Was  nastie,  given  to  sweare  ; 

Toylesome  ever,  his  endeavour 
Was  delight  in  beere. 

Goutie  great,  of  conceit 
Apt,  and  full  of  favour  ; 

Curst,  yet  kinde,  and  inclinede 
To  spare  the  wise  man’s  labour. 

Kjiowne  to  many,  loude  of  any. 
Cause  his  trust  was  truth  ! 

Scene  in  toyes,  apt  to  joyes, 

To  please  with  tricks  of  youth. 

Writh’d  i’  th’  knees,  yet  who  sees 
Faults  that  hidden  be  ? 

Calf  great,  in  whose  conceit 
Lay  much  game  and  glee. 

Bigge  i’  th’  small,  ancle  all. 

Footed  broad  and  long. 

In  Motley  cotes,  goes  Jacke  Oates, 
Of  whom  I sing  this  song. 


Curled  locks  on  idiot’s  heads, 

Yeallow  as  the  amber, 

Playes  on  thoughts,  as  girls  with  beads, 
When  their  masse  they  stamber. 
Thicke  of  hearing,  yet  thin  ear’d. 

Long  of  neck  and  visage, 

Hookie  nosde  and  thicke  of  beard, 
Sullen  in  his  usage. 

Clutterfisted,  long  of  arme, 

Bodie  straight  and  slender’d. 
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Globe  * with  its  flag  floating  in  the  air,  the  Boar’s  Head,  and 
the  Falcon  ! 

Suddenly  the  strings  of  a harp  were  struck. 


Boistrous  hipt  motly  warm’d, 
Ever  went  leane  Leonard. 
Gouty  leg’d,  footed  long, 

Subtill  in  his  follie. 

Shewing  right,  but  apt  to  wrong. 
When  a ’pear’d  most  holy. 
Understand  him  as  he  is, 

F or  his  marks  you  cannot  misse. 


playhouse,”  says  W.  Parkes,  in  his  “ Curtain-drawer  of  the 
VVorld,  4to,  1612,  “advanceth  its  flag  in  the  air,  whither,  quickly,  at 
the  waving  thereof,  are  summoned  whole  troops  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  And  William  Rowley,  in  “A  Search  for  Money,”  1609, 
whilst  enumerating  the  many  strange  characters  assembled  at  a tavern 
inquest  of  “The  Wandering  Knight,  Monsieur  L’ Argent,”  includes 
among  them  “four  or  five  flag-falne  plaiers,  poore  harmlesse  merrie 
knaves,  that  were  now  neither  lords  nor  ladies,  but  honestly  wore  their 
own  clothes  (if  they  were  paid  for).” 

In  1598  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  puritanical  vestry  of 
Samt  Saviour  s to  put  down  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  the  plea  of  the 
practised  there.  But  James  the  First,  when  he  came  to 
the  Arone’  knocked  their  petitions  on  the  head  by  granting  his  patent 
t^o-Shakspeare  and  others  to  perform  plays,  “as  well  within  their  usuall 
house  railed  the  Globe,  in  Surry,”  as  elsewhere.  It  was  what  Stowe 
calls  a frame  of  timber,”  with,  according  to  John  Taylor  the  water- 
poet,  “ a thatched  hide.”  Its  sign  was  an  Atlas  bearing  a globe.  It 
was  accidentally  burnt  doivn  on  St.  Peter’s  Day,  June  29,  1611.  “ And 

a marvaile  and  fair  grace  of  God  it  was,”  says  Sir  Ralph  wlnwood  in 

s Memorials,  that  the  people  had  so  little  harm,  having  but  two 
little  doors  to  get  out.”  t,  ul  iwo 

^ Sir  Heniy  Wootton’s  relation  of  this  fire  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

wmi  ’b  f ? ^ entertain  you  at  the  present 

I happened  this  week  at  the  Banks  side.  The  King’s 

players  had  a new  play,  called  “All  is  true, ’’representing  some  principal 
pieces  of  the  raign  of  Henry  8 which  was  set  forth  with  Lny  extraorS 

J P°®Pand  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the 

stage,  the  knights  of  the  order,  with  their  Georges  and  garters,  the 
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“Listen!”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  “that  is  no  everyday 
hand.” 

The  chords  were  repeated  j and,  after  a s;^phony  that 
spoke  in  exquisite  tones  a variety  of  passions,  a voice 
melodious  and  plaintive  sang — 

THE  OLD  HARPER’S  SONG. 

Sound  the  harp  ! strike  the  lyre  ! — Ah  ! the  Minstrel  is  old  ; 

The  days  of  his  harping  are  very  nigh  told ; 

Yet  Shakspeare,*  sweet  Shakspeare  ! thy  name  shall  expire 

On  his  cold  quiv’ring  lips — Sound  the  harp  ! strike  the  lyre  ! 

Its  music  was  thine  when  his  harp  he  first  strung. 

And  thou  wert  the  earliest  song  that  he  sung  ; 

Now  feeble  and  trembling  his  hand  sweeps  the  wire— 

Be  thine  its  last  note  1 — Sound  the  harp  1 strike  the  lyre  ! 

I’ve  wander’d  where  riches  and  poverty  dwell ; 

With  all  but  the  sordid  thy  name  was  a spell. 

Love,  pity,  and  joy  in  each  bosom  beat  higher  ; 

Rage,  madness,  despair  ! — Sound  the  harp  1 strike  the  lyre  ! 


miards  with  their  embroidered  coats,  and  the  like  : sufficient,  in  tmth, 
within  a mile  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous.  Now 
King  Henry  making  a masque  at  the  Cardinal  Woolsey  s house,  and 
certain  canons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper  or  other 
stuff  wherewith  one  of  them  were  stopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch, 
where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoak,  and  their  eyes  more 
attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  a tram, 
consuming  within  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  house  to  the  very 

^°^This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  vertuous  fabrique,  werein  nothing 
did  perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a few  foi-saken  cloaks ; only  one  m^ 
had  his  breeches  set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  have  broyled  him  if  he 
had  not,  by  the  benefit  of  a provident  wit,  put  it  out  with  bottle-ale. 
The  rest  when  we  meet.” — Reliquix  Woottonia. 

* The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  being  asked  in  the  house  of  a titl^ 
lady  from  what  history  of  England  he  was  quoting,  answered,  the 
only  one  I have  ever  read  Shakspeare  ! 
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The  scenes  of  thy  triumphs  are  pass’d  as  a dream ; 

But  still  flows  in  beauty,  sweet  Avon — thy  stream. 

Still  rises  majestic  that  heaven-pointed  spire, 

Thy  temple  and  tomb  .'—Sound  the  harp  ! strike  the  lyre  ! 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  and  his  eye  glistened 
and  his  lip  trembled,  “ the  old  minstrel  must  not  depart 
hence  without  a full  purse  and  a plentiful  scrip.  But  first 
to  bespeak  him  the  best  bed  that  this  hostelrie  affords,  and 
compound  a loving  cup  to  warm  his  heart  as  he  hath 
warmed  ours.  This  chimney-corner  shall  be  his  harp’s 
resting-place  for  the  night,  as  perchance  it  hath  been  of  many 
long  since  silent  and  unstrung.” 

The  middle-aged  gentleman  rose  to  usher  in  the  minstrel ; 
but  paused  as  the  harp  and  voice  were  again  attuned,  but 
to  a livelier  measure. 


THE  PEDLAR’S  PACK. 

Needles  and  pins  ! Needles  and  pins  ! 

Lads  and  lasses,  the  fair  begins  ! 

Ribbons  and  laces 
For  sweet  smiling  faces  ; 

Glasses  for  quizzers ; 

Bodkins  and  scissors ; 

Baubles,  my  dears. 

For  your  fingers  and  ears  ; 

Sneeshing  for  sneezers ; 

Toothpicks  and  tweezers ; 

Garlands  so  gay 
For  Valentine’s  day ; 

Fans  for  the  pretty ; 

Jests  for  the  witty  ; 

Songs  for  the  many 
Three  yards  a penny  ! 

Pm  a jolly  gay  pedlar,  and  bear  on  my  back. 

Like  my  betters,  my  fortune  through  brake  and  through  briar ; 

I 
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I shuffle,  I cut,  and  I deal  out  my  pack ; 

And  when  1 play  the  knave,  ’tis  for  you  to  play  higher  I 
In  default  of  a scrip. 

In  my  pocket  I slip 
A good  fat  hen,  lest  it  die  of  the  pip  ! 

When  my  cream  I have  sipp’d. 

And  my  liquor  I’ve  lipp’d, 

I often  have  been,  like  my  syllabub — whipp'd. 

But  a pedlar’s  back  is  as  broad  as  it’s  long. 

So  is  his  conscience,  and  so  is  his  song  ! 

“ An  arrant  Proteus !”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  “ with  the 
harp  of  Urien  and  the  knavery  of  Autolicus.  But  we  must 
have  him  in,  and  see  what  further  store  of  ballads  he  hath 
in  his  budget.” 

And  he  rose  a second  time  ; but  was  anticipated  by  the 
Squire  Minstrel,  who  entered,  crying,  Largess ! gentles, 
largess  ! for  the  poor  harper  of  merry  Stratford-upon-Avon.” 

The  personage  making  this  demand  was  enveloped  in  a 
large,  loose  camlet  cloak,  that  had  evidently  passed  through 
several  generations  of  his  craft  till  it  descended  to  the 
shortest.  His  complexion  was  of  a brickdust  rosiness, 
through  which  shone  dirtiness  visible ; his  upper  lip  was 
fortified  with  a huge  pair  of  sable  mustachios,  and  his  nether 
curled  fiercely  with  a bushy  imperial.  His  eyes,  peering 
under  his  broad-brimmed  slouched  beaver,  were  intelligent, 
and  twinkled  with  good  humom.  His  voice,  like  his  figure, 
was  round  and  oily ; and  when  he  doffed  his  hat,  a shock 
of  coal-black  wiry  hair  fell  over  his  face,  and  rendered  his 
features  still  more  obscure. 

“Well,  goodman  Harper,”  cried  Uncle  Timothy,  after 
viewing  attentively  this  singular  character,  “what  other 
Pittes,  yet  unsung,  have  you  in  your  budget  ?” 

“ A right  merry  and  conceited  infinity  !’’  replied  the 
minstrel.  “ Nutmegs  for  Nightingales  ! a Balade  of  a priest 
that  lost  his  nose  for  saying  of  masse,  as  I suppose  ; a most 
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pleasMt  Ballad  of  patient  Grissell ; a merry  new  Song  how 
a Brewer  meant  to  make  a Cooper  cuckold,  and  how  deerl 

mhtuled  the  pmnyng  of  the  Basket;  the  Twenty-Five 
orders  of  Fooles ; a Ditty  delightful  of  Mother  WatL’s 
ale;  a warning  well  wayed,  though  counted  a tale  • anH 
pretUe  new  Ballad,  intytuled  ^ ^ 

The  crowe  sits  upon  the  wall, 

Please  one,  and  please  all  ' 

™tlen  and  sung  by  Dick  Tariton  !•  Were  it  meet  for  yon, 

Toys”  (see  Thomas  Nash’s 

aome  sham  In  the  efleipo^i  plly  if  ‘ ThlT  S '1^  “ 

.578  John  Allde  had  a iLeetV.hl  J *' 

unlooked-for  great  snowp  ” Tm  ai.  ^ ® device  upon  this 

shop  adjoyninf  unto  sSt  Mm3°  ct 

“A  very  Lmentable  aiS  Wnf  n n published 

lately  pTowe^Sorf  sTS  -hiche 

Places,  with  the  Gret 

costume  of  the  time,  holding  inTr  Hght  hand'a  tTfea"w  “ 

A prettie  newe  Ballad,  intytuled  : 

The  crowe  sits  vpon  the  wall, 

Please  one  and  please  all. 

, . ‘‘‘"e  of.  Please  one  and  please  all. 

Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Kvikbam  a n- 
800m  or  Panles,  a.  ,ho  Sygn.If  S htS 

a quean  into  thJbwgSm''^  ^ epigram  be  sooth. 

Woe  to  thee,  Tariton,  that  ever  thou  wert  born 
Thy  wife  hath  made  thee  a cuckold  and  iV, 

Wta.  andifshahathi  Am  f:'^hi"te‘tr;‘ ^ 

She  keeps  me  like  o.  centleni'in  -urifV* 

, t,enueman,  with  money  m my  purse. 

He  was  not  always  so  enduring  and  comolaisanf . f 

in  a storm,  he  oroDosed  in  Urr^t  oi.  . for  on  one  occasion, 

board  ! ^ ^ ^ by  throwing  his  lady  over! 
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most  reverend  and  rich  citizens,  to  bibo  with  a poor  ballad- 
monger,  I would  crave  your  honours  to  pledge  with  me  a 
cup  to  his  merry  memory.” 

“ Meet !”  quoth  Uncle  Timothy.  “ Grammercy  ! Dick 
Tarlton  is  meat,  ay,  and  drink  too,  for  the  best  wit  in 
Christendom,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ! Thy  calling, 
vagrant  though  it  be,  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a good 
toast.  What  say  you,  my  friends,  to  a loving  cup  with  the 

harper,  to  Dick  Tarlton,  and  Merrie  England?”  _ 

The  cup  went  round  ; and  as  the  harper  brushed  his  lips 
after  the  spicy  draught,  so  did  his  right  mustachio  ! 

Uncle  Timothy  did  not  notice  this  peculiarity. 

“ Might  I once  more  presume,  my  noble  masters,”  said 

the  harper.  “ I would  humbly ” _ . t i 

“ Thou  art  Lord  of  Misrule  for  to-night,”  replied  Uncle 

Timothy.  “ Go  on  presuming.” 

“The  memory  of  the  immortal  Twenty-nine,  and  then: 
patron.  Holy  Saint  Thomas,  of  Canterbury !”  And  the 
minstrel  bowed  his  head  reverently,  crossed  his  hands  over 
his  breast,  and  rising  to  his  harp,  struck  a chord  that  made 
every  bosom  thrill  again. 

“ Thy  touch  hath  a finish,  and  thy  voice  a harmony  that 

betoken  cultivation  and  science.” 

As  the  middle-aged  gentleman  made  this  observation,  the 
mustachio  that  had  taken  a doivnward  curve,  fell  to  the 
ground ; its  companion  (some  conjuror’s  heirloom)  played  at 
follow  my  leader ; and  the  solitary  imperial  was  left  alone 

in  its  glory.  , t j • i 

The  harper,  to  hide  his  confusion,  hummed  Lodoiska. 

Uncle  Timothy,  espying  the  phenomenon,  fixed  his 
wondering  eyes  full  in  the  strange  man’s  face,  and  exclaimed, 

“ Who  and  what  art  thou  ?”  . • \ 

“ I’m  a palmer  come  from  the  Holy  Land.’  (Sifigtng.) 

“ Doubtless  !”  replied  Uncle  Timothy.  “ A palmer  of 
traveller’s  tales  upon  such  ignoramuses  as  will  believe  them. 
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Why,  that  mysterious  budget  of  thine  contains  every  black- 
letter  rarity  that  Captain  Cox*  of  Coventry  rejoiced  in,  and 
bibliomaniacs  sighed  for.  Who  and  what  art  thou  ?” 

“ Suppose,  signors,  I should  be  some  eccentric  nobleman 
in  disguise — or  odd  fish  of  an  amateur  collecting  musical 

tribute  to  win  a wager — or  suppose ” 

“ Have  done  with  thy  supposes  !”  cried  the  impatient  and 
satirical-nosed  gentleman. 

“ Or  suppose— Uncle  Timothy  !”  Here,  with  the  adroit- 
ness of  a practised  mimic,  the  voice  was  changed  in  an 
instant,  the  coal-black  wiry  wig  thrown  off,  the  bushy 
imperial  sent  to  look  after  the  stray  mustachios,  the  thread- 
bare camlet  cloak  and  rusty  beaver  cast  aside,  and  the 


Laneham,  in  his  Account  of  the  Queen’s  Entertainment  at  Killing- 
worth  Castle,  157s,  represents  this  military  mason  and  bibliomaniac  as 
“marching  on  valiantly  before,  clean  trust,  and  gartered  above  the  knee, 
all  fresh  m a velvet  cap,  flourishing  with  his  ton  sword  and  describing 
a procession  of  the  Coventry  men  in  celebration  of  Hock  Tuesday,  he 
introduces  “ Fyrst,  Captain  Cox,  an  od  man  I promiz  yoo  ; by  profession 
a m^on,  and  that  right  skiliull ; very  cunning  in  fens,  and  hardy  az 
Gavin  ; for  hiz  ton-sword  hangs  at  hiz  tabbz  eend  ; great  oversight  hath 
he  in  matters  of  storie  : for  az  for  King  Arthurz  book,  Huon  of  Bur- 
deaus,  the  foour  sons  of  Aymon,  Bevys  of  Hampton,  the  Squyre  of  lo 
degree,  the  Knight  of  Courtesy,  the  Wido  Edyth,  the  King  and  the 
Tanner,  Robmhood,  Adam  Bel,  Clim  of  the  Clough  and  William  of 
Cloudsley,  the  Wife  lapt  in  a Morels  Skin,  the  Sak  full  of  Nuez,  Elynor 
Rumming,  and  the  Nutbrown  Maid. 

* 

“What  should  I rehearz  heer,  what  a bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs, 
^1  auncient ; and  Broom  broom  on  Hill,  So  Wo  iz  me  begon,  troly  lo. 
Over  a Whinny  Meg,  Hey  ding  a ding.  Bony  lass  upon  a green.  My 
hony  on  gave  me  a bek.  By  a bank  as  I lay : and  a hundred  more  he 
hath  fair  wrapt  up  in  parchment,  and  bound  with  a whipcord.  To  stay 
ye  no  longer  heerin,  I dare  say  he  hath  as  fair  a library  for  theez 
sciencez,  and  az  many  goodly  monuments  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
at  after  noonz  can  talk  az  much  without  book,  az  ony  inholder  betwixt 
Brainford  and  Bagshot,  what  degree  soever  he  be.” 
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chaffing,  quaffing,  loud-laughing  laureat  of  Little  Britain 
stood  confessed  under  a stucco  of  red  ochre  ! 

“ Was  there  ever  such  a mountebank  vailet !”  shouted 
the  middle-aged  gentleman,  holding  fast  his  two  sides. 

“ I followed  close  upon  your  skirts,  and  dogged  you 
hither.” 

“ Dogged  me,  puppy  !” 

“ Mr.  Moses,  the  old  clothesman,  provided  my  mendicant 
wardrobe,  and  mine  host  lent  the  harp,  which  belongs  to  an 
itinerant  musician,  who  charms  his  parlour  company  with 
sweet  sounds.  I intended,  dear  Uncle  Timothy,  to  surprise 
and  please  you.” 

“And  in  truth,  Benjamin,  thou  hast  done  both.  I am 
surprised  and  pleased !”  And  drawing  nearer,  with  a 
suppressed  voice,  he  added,  “ When  sick  and  sorrowful, 
sing  me  that  old  harper’s  song.  When  thou  only  art  left  to 
smooth  my  pillow  and  close  my  eyes,  sing  me  that  old 
harper’s  song ! 

“ ’Twill  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I had  died. 


“ And  you,  Jacob  Jollyboy,  to  plot  against  me  with  that 
Israelitish  retailer  of  cast-off  duds,  Mr.  Moses  !”  continued 
the  satirical-nosed  gentleman,  labouring  hard  to  conceal  his 
emotion  under  a taking-to-task  frown  exceedingly  imposing 


and  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Jollyboy  looked  all  confusion  and  cutlets. 

“ Where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die  ?” 

“ Where  Uncle  Timothy  goes,  and  ^ je  suis  content’  as  the 
Frenchman  said  to  not  half  so  dainty  a dish  of  smoking-hot 
Scotch  collops  as  I have  the  honour  to  set  before  you.” 
And  Mr.  Jollyboy  breathed,  or  rather  puffed  again. 


The  laureat. 

Fresh  as  a bridegroom. 


Neat,  trimly  drest, 
and  his  face  new  wash’d. 
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re-entered,  and  with  his  usuai  urbanity  did  the  honours  of 
the  supper-table. 

The  Scotch  collops  having  been  despatched  with  hearty 
good  will,  Uncle  Timothy  restricted  our  future  libations  to 
one  single  bowl.  “ And  mind,  Benjamin,  only  one  1”  This 
was  delivered  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Mr.  Bosky  bowed 
obedience  to  the  behest;  and,  as  a nod  is  as  good  as  a 
wink,  he  nodded  to  Mr.  Jollyboy. 

^ The  bowl  was  brought  in,  brimming  and  beautiful ; and 
It  was  five  good  acts  of  a comedy  to  watch  the  features  of 
Uncle  Timothy.  He  first  gazed  at  the  bowl,  then  at  the 
andlord,  then  at  the  laureat,  then  at  us,  and  then  at  the 
bowl  again  ! 

“Pray  Mr.  Jollyboy,”  he  inquired,  “call  you  this  a bowl 
or  a cauldron  ?” 

Mr.  JoUyboy  solemnly  deposed  as  to  its  being  a real 
bowl ; the  identical  bowl  in  which  six  little  Jollyboys  had 
been  christened. 

“Is  it  your  intention,  Mr.  Jollyboy,  to  christen  us  too? 
Let  It  be  tipplers,  then,  mine  host  of  the  Tabard  I” 

“As  to  the  christening.  Uncle  Timothy,  that' would  be 
nothing  very  much  out  of  order— seeing 

“ That  some  great  poet  says.  I’ll  take  my  oath, 

Man  is  an  infant,  but  of  larger  growth. 

^ “ Besides,”  argued  Mr.  Bosky,  Socratically,  “ the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bowl  were  not  in  the  record;  and  as  I thought 

we  should  be  too  many  for  a half-crown  sneaker  of 
punch ” 

You  thought  you  would  be  too  many  for  me  > And 
so  you  have  been.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Jollyboy,  and  help  us 
out  of  this  dilemma.  Take  a drop  of  your  own  physic  ” 

Mr.  Jollyboy  respectfully  intimated  he  would  rather  do 
that  than  break  his  arm ; and  took  his  seat  at  the  board 
accordingly. 
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“But,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  “let  us  have  the  entire 
dramatis  personcB  of  the  harper’s  interlude.  We  are  minus 
his  groom  of  the  stole.  Send  our  compliments  over  the 
way  for  Mr.  Moses.” 

Mr.  Moses  was  summoned,  and  he  sidled  in  with  a very 
high  stock,  with  broad  pink  stripes,  and  a very  low  bow — 
hoping  “ de  gentlemensh  vas  quite  veil.” 

“ Still,”  cried  Mr.  Bosky,  “ we  are  not  all  mustered.  The 
harp !”  And  instantly  the  laureat  “ with  flying  fingers 
touched  the’’  wires.  “A  song  from  Uncle  Timothy,  for 
which  the  musical  bells  of  St.  Saviour’s  tells  us  there  is  just 
time.”  He  then  struck  the  instrument  to  a lively  tune,  and 
the  middle-aged  gentleman  sang  with  appropriate  feeling — 


THE  TABARD. 

Old  Tabard  ! those  time-honoured  timbers  of  thine 
Saw  the  pilgrims  ride  forth  to  St.  Thomas’s  shrine ; 
When  the  good  wife  of  Bath 
Shed  a light  on  their  path. 

And  the  squire  told  his  tale  of  Cambuscan  divine. 

From  his  harem  th’  alarum  shrill  chanticleer  crew, 
And  uprose  thy  host  and  his  company  too  : 

The  knight  rein’d  his  steed. 

And  a “ Gentles,  God  speed  !” 

The  pipes  of  the  miller  right  merrily  blew. 

There  shone  on  that  morning  a halo,  a ray, 

Old  Tabard  ! round  thee,  that  shall  ne’er  pass  away ; 
When  the  fam’d  Twenty-Nine 
At  the  glorified  shrine 

Of  their  martyr  went  forth  to  repent  and  to  pray. 

Though  ages  have  roll’d  since  that  bright  April  mom, 
And  the  steps  of  the  shrine  holy  palmers  have  worn, 
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As,  weary  and  faint, 

They  kneel’d  to  their  saint — 

It  still  for  all  time  shall  in  memory  be  home. 

Old  Tabard  ! old  Tabard  ! thy  pilgrims  are  we  ! 
What  a beautiful  shrine  has  the  Bard  made  of  thee  ! 
When  a ruin’s  thy  roof, 

And  thy  walls,  massy  proof— 

The  ground  they  adorn’d  ever  hallow’d  shall  be. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

“ Methinks,  Benjamin,”  said  Uncle  Timothy  to  the  laureat 
of  Little  Britain,  as  they  sat  tete-k-tete  at  breakfast  on  the 
morning  after  the  adventure  of  the  old  harper, — “ me- 
thinks I have  conceded  quite  enough  by  consenting  to  play 
Esquire  Bedel  to  the  Fubsys,  Muffs,  and  Flumgartens.  A 
couple  of  lean  barndoor  fowls  and  a loin — or,  as  Mrs.  Elum- 
garten  classically  spells  it,  a bon  of  fat  country  pork  at 
Christmas,  even  were  I a more  farinaceous  feeder  than  I 
am,  are  hardly  equivalent  to  my  approaching  purgatory. 
You  bargained,  among  other  sights,  for  Westminster  Abbey. 
Now  what  possible  charm  can  the  Poet’s  Comer  have  for 
the  Fubsy  family,  who  detest  poets  and  poetry  quite  as 
much  as  ever  did  the  Second  George  ‘ boedry  and  bainding  !’ 
Then  came  the  British  Museum.  I will  now  take  leave  to 
have  my  own  way.  Your  eloquence,  persuasive  though  it 
be,  shall  never  talk  me  into  a new  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons.” 

“Depend  upon  it.  Uncle  Timothy,  Mrs.  Flumgarten 
wll ” 

“ I know  it,  Benjamin.  That  full-blown  hollyhock  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Mammon,  who  has  a happy  knack  of  picking 
a hole  in  everybody’s  coat,  will  not  spare  mine.  Let  her  then, 
for  economy’s  sake,  pick  a hole  in  an  old  coat  rather  than  a 
new  one.” 

“ The  honour  of  our  family  is  at  stake,”  urged  the  laureat 
“ Respect,  too,  for  Mrs.  Flumgarten.” 

Uncle  Timothy  whistled 
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Sic  a wife  as  Willie  had, 

I would  na  gie  a button  for  her. 

“But  suppose,  Benjamin,  I should  be  so  insane— so 
stark,  staring,  ridiculously  mad.”  Here  Uncle  Timothy 
paused  to  see  what  effect  his  budget  of  suppositions  had 
upon  Mr.  Bosky’s  nerves.  But  Mr.  Bosky  kept  his  nerves 
well  strung  and  his  countenance  steady,  and  let  Uncle 
Timothy  go  on  supposing. 

“Suppose  I should  all  at  once  depart  from  the  sober 
gravity  that  belongs  to  my  years,  and  exhibit  myself  in  a 

blue  coat  and  brass  buttons ” Uncle  Timothy  again 

paused  j but  he  might  as  well  have  whistled  jigs  to  a mile- 
stone. The  laureat  continued  immovable  and  mute. 

“ Benjamin— Benjamin  Bosky!”  cried  Uncle  Timothy, 
nettled  at  his  provoking  imperturbability,  “if,  out  of  a 
mistaken  civility  to  your  country  cousins,  and  to  rid  myself 
of  these  annoying  importunities,  I should  invite  the  cari- 
caturist to  pillory  me  in  the  print-shops— a blue  coat  and 

brass  buttons  are  not  the  journeywork  of  twenty  minutes 

for  by  that  time  I must  be  'equipped  to  start.  And,  to 
swaddle  myself  in  a ready-made  fit,  too  long  at  the  top, 
and  too  short  at  the  bottom— like  the  Irishman’s  blanket ! 
No,  Benjamin  Bosky  I For  though  of  figure  I have 
nothing  to  boast” — here  Uncle  Timothy  unconsciously  (?) 
glanced  at  his  comely  person  in  a mirror — “I  do  not 
intend  to  qualify  myself  for  a chair  on  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember.” 

Mr.  Bosky  still  maintained  a respectful  silence. 

“Therefore,  Benjamin,  were  I inclined  to  forego  my 
scruples,  and  oblige  you  for  this  once  ” — as  Uncle  Timothy 
saw  the  apparent  impossibility  of  obliging,  he  spoke  more 
freely  of  his  possible  compliance — “ the  thing,  you  see,  is 
absolutely  impracticable.” 

Mr.  Bosky  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock,  and  Uncle  Tim 
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quite  exulted  that,  while  starting  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle he  had  dexterously — handsomely  slipped  out  of  a 
scrape. 

At  this  moment  a tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  housekeeper — a sort  of  animated  dumb-waiter — 
brought  in  a blue  bag  for  Uncle  Timothy. 

A carpet-bag  is  generally  significant  of  its  contents. 
Though  now  and  then  things  not  legitimately  belonging  to 
it  will  creep  into  a carpet  bag.  But  in  a blue  bag  there  is 
more  room  for  conjecture.  A very  equivocal  thing  is  a 
blue  bag. 

Uncle  Timothy,  after  reading  the  direction  thrice  over, 
untied  the  blue  bag,  dived  his  hand  in  for  its  contents,  and 
the  first  thing  he  fished  up  was  a bran  new  blue  coat  with 
brilliant  brass  buttons. 

After  turning  the  garment  round  and  round  and  examin- 
ing it  attentively,  he  laid  it  aside,  dived  again  and  captured 
a rich  black  satin  waistcoat. 

The  waistcoat  underwent  a similar  scrutiny,  and  then  took 
its  station  beside  the  blue  coat. 

A third  dive  brought  to  the  surface  a claret-coloured  pair 
of  continuations  of  a very  quiet  and  becoming  cut,  to  which 
was  pinned  a respectful  note  from  Mr.  Rufus  Rumfit  of 
Red  Lion  Square,  stating  that  the  suit  had  been  made 
exactly  to  measure,  and  hoping  that  it  would  meet  with 
Uncle  Timothy’s  approbation. 

“ Pray,  Benjamin,”  inquired  the  satirical-nosed  gentleman, 
“is  this  Rufus  Rumfit  at  all  given  to  drink?  He  talks 
of  having  taken  my  measure : he  had  surely  taken  more 
than  his  own  when  he  hazarded  such  an  assertion.  Some 
would-be  old  beau— for  the  habiliments,  I see,  are  of  a 
mature  fashion — is  burning  to  disguise  his  person  in  this 
harlequin  suit.  My  life  on’t,  Mr.  Rumfit  will  soon  discover 
his  mistake  and  be  back  again.”  And  Uncle  Timothy 
began  to  tumble  the  blue  coat,  black  satin  waistcoat,  and 
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claret-coloured  continuations  into  the  blue  bag  with  all 
speed. 

“ The  clock  strikes.  I have  no  time  to  lose.” 

During  this  exhumation  of  Mr.  Rumfit’s  handiwork,  the 
laureat  of  Little  Britain  had  been  coaxing  a favouijte 
parrot,  with  whom  he  generally  held  converse  at  breakfast 
time,  to  talk : but  the  unusual  sight  of  so  much  finery  had 
completely  absorbed  Poll’s  attention,  and  he  remained 
obstinately  silent,  leaving  Mr.  Bosky  to  tax  his  ingenuity 
how  to  prevent  laughing  outright  in  Uncle  Timothy’s  face. 
But  the  affair  admitting  of  no  longer  delay,  he  threw  himself 
into  a theatrical  posture,  and  exclaimed — 

“ ‘ Thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  so  dull,  good  Tyrrel’  ” 

In  an  instant  the  scales  fell  from  the  middle-aged 
gentleman’s  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed  seriously,  and  trying  to 
look  reproachfully,  “This,  Benjamin,  is  another  of  your 
Tomfooleries.” 

Mr.  Bosky  pleaded  guilty;  but  urged,  in  mitigation,  the 
rusty  old  black  and  the  brilliant  bright  blue  : concluding 
with  a glowing  panegync  on  the  tout  ensemble,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Rumfit’s  thimble 
and  shears. 

Uncle  Timothy  was  in  no  humour  to  put  himself  out  of 
one : and  when,  after  a few  minutes  trying  on  the  suit  in 
his  tiring-room,  just  to  see — out  of  mere  curiosity — if  it 
did  fit,  he  returned  in  full  pontificalibus,  a middle-aged 
Adonis  ! he  seemed  moderately  reconciled  to  his  new 
metamorphosis,  and  rang  for  the  old-fashioned  house- 
keeper. 

Norah  Noclack  was  a woman  of  few  words.  On  her 
entrance  she  started,  stared  amazedly,  and  uttered  the 
interjection,  “Ah!”  with  the  further  additions  of  “Well, 
I’m  sure  1” 

“That  with  a cap  and  bells,  a dark  lantern,  a paste- 
board red  nose,  a chair,  and  half  a score  of  ragged  urchins 
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to  shout  me  an  ovation,  I should  make  an  undeniable 
old  Guy  ! Eh,  Norah  ?” 

The  ancient  housekeeper  shock  her  antediluvian  high- 
crowned  cap  and  streamers  in  token  ol  dissent,  and 
Mr.  Bosky  was  unutterably  shocked  at  the  impossible 
idea. 

“ Well,”  added  Uncle  Timothy,  strutting  to  and  fro  with 
mock  dignity, 

“ Since  I am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost '! 

“ Here,  Norah,  run  and  buy  me  sixpenn>Tvorth  of  flowers 
to  stick  in  my  buttonhole.  No  dahUas  or  hollyhocks.” 

Mr.  Bosky  suggested  a sunflower. 

The  satirical-nosed  gentleman  looked  a trifle  serious,  and 
the  laureat  stood  self-reproved. 

Norah  Noclack  soon  returned  with  a modest  little 
bouquet,  consisting  of  a last  rose  of  summer,  a violet  or 
two,  and,  what  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  heartsease. 

A contest  had  very  nearly  arisen  about  Dr.  Johnson’s 
club,  as  Mr.  Bosky  irreverently  called  it,  which  was  Uncle 
Timothy’s  constant  companion.  This  valued  relic  had 
been  accidentally  mislaid,  and  there  being  no  time  to  look 
for  it,  a handsome  black  cane,  with  a gold  top  and  silver 
tassel,  was  its  substitute.  Mr.  Bosky^  then  dutifully 
tendered  him  a smart  new  beaver,  intimating  that  the  old 
one  had  that  morning  been  converted  into  a nursery  by 
his  favourite  pepper-and-salt  puss.  At  this  crowning 
specimen  of  the  laureat’s  ingenuity.  Uncle  Timothy  smiled 
graciously,  and  being  now  gaily  equipped,  prepared  to 
sally  forth,  when  a knock  of  some  pretension  announced 
the  presence  of  the  august  brother-in-laAv  of  Mrs.  Flum- 
garten,  one  of  the  pleasure-taking  tormentors  of  Uncle 
Timothy ! 

“ The  devil !”  muttered  the  middle-aged  gentleman. 
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“ The  deuce,”  “ the  dickens,”  “ rabbit  it,”  “ drabbit  it,” 
“ boddikins,”  or  when  anything  intolerably  queer  excited 
him,  “ ods-boddikins !”  were  the  only  expletives  that 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  Uncle  Timothy,  But  “ the  devil  i” 
Even  Mr.  Bosky  looked  momentarily  aghast,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  housekeeper,  shaking  her  head  and  shrugging  up 
her  shoulders,  attributed  the  appalling  words  to  the  super- 
natural influence  of  the  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons. 

Charmin  vether  this  is  ! Fine  hautum  mornins  these 
are  !”  grinned  Mr.  Muff  (his  tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth, 
and  his  teeth  too  many  for  his  tongue),  with  a consequential, 
self-satisfied  air,  that  seemed  to  say,  “ Beat  that  if  you  can  ” 
Uncle  Timothy  coolly  remarked  that  the  sun  was  just  out ; 
and  Mr.  Bosky,  that  the  post  was  just  in. 

Ven  I began  to  dress  me  the  vind  was  nor’-nor’-east, 
but  it  soon  changed  to  sow- sow-west,”  was  the  next  pro- 
found remark  volunteered  by  Mr.  Muflf. 

“Then,”  said  the  laureat,  “you  and  the  wind  shifted  at 
much  about  the  same  time.” 


The  Muffs,  Fubsys,  and  Flumgartens  could  not  under- 
stand a joke,  which  they  always  took  the  wrong  way.  The 
intelligent  master  mason,  nothing  moved,  inquired,  “ Anv- 
thini  new  in  Little  Britain  ?” 

“The  barbeFs  freshly  painted  pole*  over  the  wav” 
replied  Mr.  Bosky. 


is  stiU^tn  h . of  Merrie  England, 

IS  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  old  streets  of  London  ^d  iil 

countjy-towns,  painted  with  its  red,  blue,  and  yellow  stripes,  and  sur- 

th^f"  formerly  among 

the  furniture  of  a barber’s  shop.  He  who  waited  to  be  trimmed,  if  of 

company.  The  barber  himself  was  a 

in  William  Rowley,  the  dramatist, 

m A Search  tor  Money,”  1609,  thus  describes  him:-‘‘Aswee 

listmng  us)  a news-searcher,  viz.  a barber  ; he,  hoping  to  attaine  some 
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“ Or  in  Great  Britain  ?”  continued  Mr.  Muff. 

“The  moon,”  rejoined  Uncle  Timothy. 

The  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Flumgarten  was  at  a deadlock. 
Sounding  the  depths  of  his  capacious  intellect,  his  cogitative 
faculties  were  “ in  cogibundity  of  cogitation.”  He  soon 
rallied  with,  “ How’s  the  generality  of  things  in  general?” 

It  was  now  Uncle  Timothy’s  and  Mr.  Bosky’s  turn  to  be 
posed ! But  the  interrogator  relieved  them  by  suddenly 
recollecting  the  object  of  his  mission.  “ I’m  come.  Mister 
Timviddy ” 

“ If,  sir,  you  mean  to  address  me"  said  the  satirical-nosed 
gentleman,  “ my  name  is  not  Yvcawiddy,  but ” 

“ Timkins,"  interrupted  Mr.  Muff. 

“Anything  you  please,”  rejoined  Uncle  Timothy,  with 
the  most  contemptuous  acquiescence.  “ Call  me  Alexander, 
Wat  Tyler,  Abelard,  Joe  Grimaldi,  Scipio  Africanus,  Martin 
Van  Butchell.” 

“ Ve  vont  quarrel  about  Christun  names.  Mister  Timtiffin. 
Plain  Timvig  vill  do  for  me.  The  Muffs  and  all  that  s 
a-i-kin  to  ’em  is  not  overpurtikler  about  names.” 


discourse  for  his  next  patient,  left  his  banner  of  basons  swinging  in 
the  ayre,  and  closely  eave-drops  our  conference.  The  saucie  treble- 
tongu’d  knave  would  insert  somewhat  of  his  knowledge  (treble-tongu’d 
I call  him,  and  thus  I prove ’t  : hee  has  a reasonable  mother-tongue, 
his  barber-surgions  tongue ; and  a tongue  betweene  two  of  his  fingers, 
and  from  thence  proceeds  his  wit,  and  ’tis  a snapping  wit  too). 
Well,  sir,  he  (before  he  was  askt  the  question),  told  us  that  the 
wandring  knight  (Monsier  L’ Argent)  sure  was  not  farre  off ; for  on 
Saterday-night  he  was  faine  to  watch  till  morning  to  trim  some  of 
his  lollowers,  and  its  morning  they  went  away  from  him  betimes. 
Hee  swore  hee  never  clos’d  his  eyes  till  hee  came  to  church,  and 
then  he  slept  all  sermon-time ; but  certainly  hee  is  not  farre  afore, 
and  at  yonder  taveme  (showing  us  the  bush)  I doe  imagine  he  has 
tane  a chamber.”  In  ancient  times  the  barber  and  the  tailor,  as 
newsmongers,  divided  the  crown.  The  barber  not  only  erected  his 
pole  as  a sign,  but  hung  his  basins  upon  it  by  way  of  ornament. 
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Here  the  poll  parrot,  that  had  been  listening  to  and 
scrutinizing  the  intruder  from  head  to  foot,  struck  up  the 
old  song. 

Don’t  you  know  the  muffin  man  ? 

Don’t  you  know  his  name  ? 


“ A comical  sort  of  bird  that  is  !”  remarked  the  master 
mason.  “ I’m  come,  I say.  Mister  Timvhim  to  fetch  you 
to  Mrs.  Flumprten ; for  she  says  it’s  werry  mystified,  but 
you  gay-looking,  dandified,  middle-aged  gentlemen  (Mrs. 
Flumgarten  hates  gay-looking,  dandified,  middle-aged  gen- 
tlemen) are  awful  loiterers  by  the  vay.  You  can’t  see  a 
smart  bonnet  or  a pretty  turn’d  ankle,  but  you  old  gall/ant 
gay  Lotharios  tnust  stop  and  look  after  ’em ; and  that  she 

says,  IS  very  low-and  the  Muffs,  Fubsys,  and  Flumga^tens 
hates  vhafs  low.” 


Uncle  Timothy  made  a low  bow. 

‘‘Mrs.  Flumgarten  von’t  go  to  the  Museum : she  could 
abide  the  stufled  birds  and  monkeys  ; but  she  can’t  a-bear 
old  war-ses,  and  old  bronze-eyes.  She  hates,  too,  them 
Algenne  (Elgin  ?)  marbles.” 


The  middle-aged  gentleman  inwardly  rejoiced  at  Mrs 
Fluragarten’s  antipathies. 


And  she  von’t  go  to  the  play,  for  Mrs.  Flumgarten  hates 
your  acting  nonsensical  mock  stuff;  and  she  don’t  think 
shell  go  to  the  Fancy  Fair,  for  Mrs.  Flumgarten-it’s  wery 
funny  that—\\aXt%  fun.” 


At  this  moment,  Mr.  Bosky’s  Louis  Quatorze  clock 
struck  a musical  quarter,  and  the  parrot  responded  with  two 
Imes  from  one  of  the  laureat’s  lyrics  : 


Quick  ! quick  ! be  off  in  a crack ; 

Cut  your  stick,  or  ’twill  be  on  your  back  ! 


and  a tag  (the  schoolmaster 
Britain  !)  for  which  my  Lord 


had  been  abroad  in  Little 
Mayor — the  conservator  of 
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City  morals  and  the  Thames — would  have  fined  him  five 
shillings. 

“ That  Poll  parrot  swears  like  a Chrishtun !”  Mr.  Muff 
then  took  hold  of  Uncle  Timothy’s  arm,  adding,  “If  ve 
don’t  make  haste,  Mrs.  Flumgarten  vill  look  as  bitter  as 
a duck  biled  vith  camomile-flowers.” 

ik  * * * 

Within  my  solitary  bow’r 
I saw  a quarter  of  an  hour 
Fly  heavily  along  ! 

Mr.  Bosky’s  quarter  flew  by  the  “fast  flying  waggon 
that  flies  on  broad  wheels !”  “ Ha  ! ha ! ‘no  creature 

smarts  so  little  as  a fool.’  Well  said,  Alexander  the 
Little  ! Poll — pretty  Poll ! • 

Pretty  Poll  ! let’s  you  and  I 
Something  merry  and  musical  tr}’, 

Is  my  voice  too  high  ? too  low  ? 

Answer,  Polly,  yes  or  no  ! 

Not  a word,  undutiful  bird. 

For  barley-sugar  and  sugar-plums— fie  !” 

But  Poll’s  eyes  still  goggled  at  the  door  through  which 
Uncle  Tim  and  his  finery  had  vanished.  An  almond  or 
two  from  that  magazin  de  mnfitures,  Mr.  Bosky’s  waistcoat 
pocket,  soon  revived  in  the  abstracted  bird  a relish  for 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  He  wetted  his  whistle 
cordially  with  a spoonful  of  maraschino,  and  sharpening 
his  beak  against  the  wires  of  his  cage,  presented  it  for  a 
salute.  He  then  gave  token  of  a song,  and  the  laureat 
led,  to  the  tune  of  the  “ Dandy  O !” 

THE  QUAKER  DUET. 

O Tabitha,  in  truth,  I’m  a sober  Quaker  youth  ; 

Then  Hymen’s  knot,  the  pretty  girls,  to  spite  ’em,  tye. 
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My  heart  is  in  your  trap  ; you’ve  crimp’d  it,  like  your  cap  ; 
And  much  the  spurrit  moves  me — hum  ! — to — 

.....  Tye  turn  tye  ! 

And  when  the  knot  is  tyed,  and  you’re  my  blushing  bride, 
The  damsels  will  (for  leading  apes  must  fright  ’em),  tye 
The  rosy  bands  with  speed.  O yes,  they  will,  indeed  ! 

And  the  chorus  at  our  meeting  will  be — 

Poll.  ....  Tye  turn  tye  ! 

I cannot  hear  you  sigh,  ah  ! I will  not  see  you  cry,  ah  ! 

My  constant  Obadi-ah  ! to  unite  ’em  ; tye 
Our  hands  and  hearts  in  one,  before  to-morrow’s  sun — 

Then  take  thy  tender  Tabitha  to — 

Poll.  - . , . . Xye  turn  tye  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Laureat  of  Little  Britain  was  now  left  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  daily  avocations;  but  that  liberty  was  no 
guarantee  that  he  would  follow  them ; except,  as  some 
folks  follow  the  fashions,  at  a considerable  distance.  He 
, read  the  morning  papers,  went  upon  'Change,  inquired  the 
price  of  stocks,  set  his  watch  by  the  dial  of  Bow  Church, 
returned  home,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  ledger,  hummed, 
whistled,  poked  the  fire,  scribbled  on  the  blotting-paper, 
and  cracked  a joke  with  his  solemn  clerk.  Still,  with  all 
these  manifestations  of  being  mightily  busy  about  doing 
nothing,  it  was  obvious  that  his  wits  were  running  a mid 
goose  chase  after  Uncle  Timothy's  new  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons.  But  the  oddest  is  behind.  Mrs.  Norah  Noclack 
suddenly  betrayed  unwonted  symptoms  of  vocality.  Her 
first  notes  fell  on  the  astonished  ear  of  the  solemn  clerk, 
and  served  him  as  the  ghost  of  Banquo  did  Macbeth — 
pushed  him  from  his  stool.  He  hurried  to  the  stair-head, 
marvelling  what  musical  coil  could  be  going  on  in  the  still- 
room.  He  next  applied  hi^  oblique  eye  to  the  keyhole, 
and — seeing  is  believing — beheld  the  locomotive  old  lass 
rehearsing  a minuet  before  the  mirror,  to  the  chromatic 
accompaniment  of  her  wiry  falsetto.  Big  with  the  porten- 
tous discovery,  he  bustled  to  Mr.  Bosky,  to  whom,  after 
unpacking  his  budget  of  strange  news,  he  proposed  the 
instant  holding  of  a commission  of  lunacy,  for  the  due  and 
proper  administration  of  her  few  hundreds  in  long  annuities, 
two  large  boxes,  and  a chest  of  drawers,  full  of  old-fashioned 
finery,  besides  sundry  trinkets,  the  spoils  of  tliree  courtships. 
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^ A few  days  after,  the  carolling  of  Mrs.  Norah  surprised 
Uncle  Timothy,  who  recognising  the  real  culprit  in  the 
eccentric  muse  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bosky,  took  the  laureat 
to  task  for  putting  his  wardrobe  into  metre,  hitching  his 
Christian  name  into  ludicrous  rhyme,  and  turning  the  head 
and  untuning  the  voice  of  the  hitherto  anti-musical  Norah 
Noclack.  Mr.  Bosky  exhibited  deep  contrition,  but  as 
Mr.  Bosky’s  contrition  bore  considerable  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Liston’s  tragedy.  Uncle  Timothy  always  dreaded  to 
encounter  it  when  anything  serious  was  in  the  case.  And 
so  completely  did  the  old  chantress  inoculate  the  solemn 
clerk  'with  her  musical  mania,  that  one  evening,  when 
called  upon  for  a toast  and  a song  at  the  club*  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  held  in  an  ancient 
trophied  chamber  over  the  venerable  gateway  of  the  Priory, 
he  startled  his  brother  knights  ■with  his  unwonted  enthusiasm. 
“ Uncle  Timothy  ! Sound  trumpets  ! wave  banners  ! shout 
voices  !”  This  was  the  longest  public  oration  that  Mr.  Fix- 
ture had  made  in  his  life.  Certainly  the  only  song  that  he 
was  ever  known  to  have  sung  was  the  old-fashioned  house- 
keeper’s— 

APOTHEOSIS  OF  UNCLE  TIM’S  BRAN  NEW 
BUTTONS  AND  BLUE. 

If  I had  my  widow  or  maiden’s  whim — 

I know  who — I know  who 
It  should  be  ! Why,  Uncle  Tim, 

In  his  bran  new  buttons  and  blue. 

Tim’s  a middle-aged  gentleman  sleek, 

With  a laughing  eye  and  a cherry  cheek  ! 

He  loves  a good  joke 
Like  other  blythe  folk  ; 


* This  club  consisted  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  members.  Their 
oipes  were  celebrated  every  Monday  evening  throughout  the  year. 
1 he  chair  was  taken  at  nine,  and  vacated  at  twelve. 
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A Christmas  carol, 

A cup  from  the  barrel, 

And  a glass  of  old  wine  seven  days  in  the  week 

Hear  him  sing,  and  hear  him  talk, 

The  veriest  merriest  cock  of  the  walk  ; 

Daintily  dress’d 
Like  a buck  in  his  best ! 

Loyal  and  true 
As  his  holiday  blue  ! 

With  black  silk  stock  and  embroider'd  vest ; 

In  Wellingtons  trim 
Struts  Uncle  Tim  ! 

With  beaver  and  cane. 

And  smart  gold  chain — 

Di’mond  pin 

Stuck  under  his  chin — 

All  Little  Britain 
Were  never  so  smitten  ! 

We  ne’er  shall  look  on  his  like  again  ! 

Heigho  ! my  heart  is  low  ! 

Devils  blue 
As  Tim’s  bran  new  ! 

Fidgets,  fumes. 

Mops  and  brooms  ! 

Tantrums  all  from  top  to  toe  ! 

Heigho  ! 

Such  a quiz  ! such  a beau  ! 

Such  a shape  ! such  a make  ! 

Would  I were  a lady,  , 

As  blooming  as  May-day  ; 

With  carriages,  house,  and 
Twice  twenty  thousand ; 

If  it  only  were  for  Uncle  Timothy's  salve  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Gentle  Reader ! we  promised  thee  at  the  outset  of  our 
journey  pleasant  companions  by  the  way,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  that  promise  we  have  introduced  Benjamin  Bosky  and 
Uncle  Tim.  We  would  now  bespeak  thy  courtesy  for 
others  that  are  soon  to  follow.  In  passing  happily  through 
life,  half  the  battle  depends  upon  the  persons  with  whom 
we  may  be  associated.  And  shall  we  carry  spleen  into  the 
closet  ? — grope  for  that  daily  plague  in  our  books,  when  it 
elbows  and  stares  us  in  the  face  at  every  turn  ? To  chronicle 
the  “Painful  Peregrinations”  of  Uncle  Timothy  through 
this  livelong  day,  would  exhibit  him,  like  “ Patience,”  not 
sitting  “on  a monument,  smiling  at  grief,”  but  lolling  in 
Mr.  Bosky’s  britschka,  laughing  (in  his  sleeve  !)  at  the 
strange  peculiarities  of  the  Muffs,  and  listening  with  mild 
endurance  to  the  unaccountable  antipathies  of  Mrs.  Flum- 
garten.  Now  the  Fubsys  might  be  par  excellence,  a 

prudent  family. 

And  Prudence  is  a nymph  we  much  admire, 

She  loves  to  aid  the  hypocrite  and  liar. 

Helping  poor  rascals  through  the  mire, 

Whom  filth  and  infamy  begrime  : 

She’s  one  of  guilt’s  most  useful  drudges, 

Her  good  advice  she  never  grudges. 

Gives  parsons  meekness,  gravity  to  judges  ; 

But  frowns  upon  the  man  of  rhyme  ! 

Good  store  of  prudence  had  the  Fubsy  family.  Their 
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honest  scruples  always  prevented  them  from  burning  their 
fingers.  They  were  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a well. 
They  kept  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law.  They  were  vastly 
prone  to  measure  other  people’s  morality  by  the  family 
bushel,  and  had  exceedingly  grand  notions  touching  their 
self-importance  (little  minds,  like  little  men,  cannot  afford 
to  stoop  !) ; which  those  who  have  seen  a cock  on  a dunghill, 
or  a crow  in  a gutter,  may  have  some  idea  of. 

Nothing  pleased  Mrs.  Flumgarten.  Mr.  Bosky’s  equipage 
she  politely  brought  into  depreciating  comparison  with  the 
staring  yellow  and  blue,  brass-mounted,  and  screw-wigged 
turn-out  of  her  acquaintances  the  Kickwitches,  the  mush- 
room aristocracy  of  retired  “ Putty  and  Lead  !”  And  when 
Mr.  Muff,  who  was  no  herald,  hearing  something  about 
Mr.  Bosky’s  arms  being  painted  on  the  panels,  innocently 
inquired  whether  his  legs  were  not  painted  too — at  which 
Uncle  Timothy  involuntarily  smiled — the  scarlet-liveried 
pride  of  the  Fubsys  rushed  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  bridled 
up,  wondering  what  there  was  in  Mr.  Muffs  question  to  be 
laughed  at.  Knowing  the  susceptibility  of  Mrs.  Flum- 
garten’s  nervous  system.  Uncle  Timothy  desired  John 
Tomkins  to  drive  moderately  slow.  This  was  “ scratching 
away  at  a snail’s  pace  ! a cat’s  gallop  !”  “ A little  faster, 

John,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  mildly.  This  was  racing  along 
like  “ Sabbath-day,  pleasure- taking,  public-house  people  in  a 
tax-cart!”  Not  an  exhibition,  prospect,- person,  or  thing, 
were  to  her  mind.  The  dinner,  which  might  have  satisfied 
Apicius,  she  dismissed  with  “ faint  praise,”  sighing  a supple- 
mentary complaint,  by  way  of  errata,  that  there  “ was 
no  pickles  I” — and  the  carving — until  the  well-bred  Mrs. 
Flumgarten  snatched  the  knife  and  fork  out  of  Uncle 
Timothy’s  hands — was  “ awful ! horrid  1”  Then  she  never 
tastes  such  sherry  as  she  does  at  her  cousins’  the  Shuffle- 
bothams;  and  as  for  their  black  amber  (Hambro’?)  grapes, 
oh  I they  was  fit  for  your  perfect  gentlefolks  ! — An  inquiry 
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from  mine  host,  whether  Uncle  Timothy  preferred  a light  or 
a full  wine,  drew  forth  this  jocular  answer,  “I  like  a full 
wine,  and  a full  bottle.  Master  Boniface. — “ So  do  I,” 
added  the  unguarded  Mr.  Muff  This  was  “ tremend/ous  !” 
The  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and  having  decided  on 
a joint  scowl,  it  fell  with  annihilating  blackness  on  the 
master-mason,  and  Mrs.  Muff  trod  upon  his  toes  under  the 
table,  a conjugal  hint  that  Mr.  Muff  had  taken  enough  ! 
Mrs.  Flumgarten  had  a momentary  tiff  with  Mrs.  Muff  upon 
some  trifling  family  jealousy,  which  brought  into  contest 
their  diminutive  dignities ; but  as  the  fond  sisters  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  Fubsys,  and  as  the  Fubsys  enjoyed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  abusing  one  another  with  impu- 
nity, the  sarcastic  compliments  and  ironical  sneers  they  so 
lovingly  exchanged  passed  for  nothing  after  the  first  fire. 
The  absence  of  Mr.  Flumgarten,  a scholar  and  a gentle- 
man, who  had  backed  out  of  this  party  of  pleasure  (?),  left 
his  lady  at  a sad  loss  for  one  favourite  subject  in  which  she 
revelled,  because  it  annoyed  him  ; consequently  there  were 
no  vulgar  impertinent  hits  at  “ your  clever  people !”  This 
hiatus  led  to  some  melancholy  details  of  what  she  had 
suffered  during  her  matrimonial  pilgrimage. 

“ Suffered !”  muttered  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  indig- 
nantly. “Yes,  Madam  Zantippe,  you  have  suffered!  But 
what?  Why,  your  green-eyed  illiterate  prejudices  to 
mar  all  that  makes  the  domestic  hearth  intellectual  and 
happy  1 Yes  I you  have  reduced  it  to  a cheerless  desert, 
where  you  reign  the  restless  fury  of  contradiction  and  dis- 
cord I” 

Master  Guy  Muff,  the  eldest  born  of  Brutus,  a youth  who 
exhibited  a capacious  development  of  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing  organs,  with  a winning  smile  that  would  have  made  his 
fortune  through  a horse-collar,  emerged  from  his  post  of 
honour  behind  the  puffed  sleeves  and  rustling  skirts  of 
“ ma’s  ” and  aunt’s  silk  gowns. 
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“ Don’t  be  frightened,  Guy,”  said  Mrs.  Flumgarten, 
soothingly ; “ it’s  only  Mr.  Timwig.” 

“ I arn’t  a-going  to,  aunt,”  snuffled  the  self-complaisant 
Master  Guy. 

“ I hope,  young  gentleman,”  said  Uncle  Timothy  (for 
looking  at  the  lump  of  living  lumber  he  did  not  venture  to 
suppose),  “ that  you  learn  your  lessons,  and  are  perfect  in 
your  exercises.” 

“ Wliat — ^hoop,  skipping-rope,  and  pris’ner’s  base  ?” 

“ Can  you  parse  ?” 

“ Oh  yes  ! I pass  my  time  at  dumps  and  marloes.” 

“ Speak  your  Christmas-piece  to  Mr.  Timtiffin,  do,  dear 
Guy  !”  said  “ ma,”  coaxingly. 

Master  Guy  Muff  made  the  effort,  Mr.  Brutus  Muff 
acting  as  prompter. 

Master  Guy  (taking  in  each  hand  a dessert-plate) — 

“ Look  here  upon  this  pic-^ar,  and  on  this, 

The  counter — counter ” 

“ Sink  the  shop  !”  whispered  Uncle  Timothy. 

Mr.  Muff — “Fit  presen-/f-ment ” 

“ You  put  the  boy  out,  Mr.  Muff,  as  you  always  do !” 
snarled  Mrs.  Muff. 

Master  Muff — 

“ Of  two  brothers. 

See  what  a grace  was  seated  on  that  brow  ; 

Hy— Hy ” 

“Isn’t  it  something  about  curls  and  front?”  said  Mr. 
Muff. 

Mrs.  Muff  took  this  as  an  affront  to  her  own  particular 
jazey,  which  was  bushily  redolent  of  both ; she  darted  a 
fierce  frown  d,  la  Fubsy  at  the  interrogator,  that  awed  him  to 
silence. 

Master  Muff — 

“ A eye  like  Ma's  to  threaten  and  command ” 
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The  subdued  master-mason  felt  the  full  force  of  this  line, 
to  which  his  son  Guy’s  appropriate  pronunciation  and  per- 
sonal stare  gave  a new  reading.  Here  the  juvenile  spouter 
broke  down,  upon  which  Mrs.  Flumgarten  took  his  voice 
under  her  patronage,  and  ha\ung  prevailed  on  him  to  try  a 
song,  the  “ young  idea”  began  in  an  excruciating  wheeze,  as 
if  a pair  of  bellows  had  been  invited  to  sing,  the  following 
morceau.  “ More  so,”  said  Mrs.  Muff,  encouragingly, 
“ because  pa  said  it  was  almost  good  enough  to  be  sung  a 
Sundays  after  Tabernacle.” 

There  was  a little  bird. 

His  cage  hung  in  the  hall ; 

On  Monday  morning.  May  the  third, 

He  couldn’t  sing  at  all. 

And  for  this  reason,  mark. 

Good  people,  great  and  small, 

Because  the  pussy,  for  a lark. 

Had  eat  him,  bones  and  all. 

“Ah!”  cried  Aunt  F.,  approvingly,  “that  is  a song! 
None  of  your  frothy  comic  stuff  that  some  folks  (!  !)  is  so 
fond  of.” 

She  now  entertained  Uncle  Timothy  with  an  account,  full 
of  bombast  and  brag,  of  some  grand  weddings  that  had 
recently  been  celebrated  in  the  Fubsy  family — the  Candle- 
rigs  having  condescended  to  adulterate  the  patrician  blood 
of  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields  with  the  plebeian  puddle  of  the 
City  Gardens,  the  sometime  suburban  retreat  of  the  Fubsys, 
where  they  farmed  a magnificent  chateau,  w'hich,  like  the 
great  Westphalian  Baron  de  Thunder-tan-trounck’s,  had  a 
door  and  a window.  Uncle  Timothy,  to  change  the  subject, 
called  on  Mr.  Brutus  Muff  for  a song. 

“ / never  beared  Mr.  Muff  sing,  Mr.  Timwig,”  chimed  the 
sisters  simultaneously. 
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“ Indeed  ! Then,  ladies,  it  will  be  the  greater  novelty. 
Come,  my  good  sir ; but  first  a glass  of  \vine  with  you.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Timwiddy,  you  will  make  Mr.  Muflf  quite  top- 
heavy  ! It  must  only  be  half  a glass,”  said  Mrs.  Muff, 
authoritatively. 

“ The  top  half,  if  you  please,  madam,”  said  the  middle- 
aged  gentleman;  and  he  poured  out  the  “regal  purple 
stream  ” till  it  kissed,  without  flowing  over,  the  brim.  Mr. 
Muff  brought  the  bumper  to  a level  with  his  lips,  and,  as  if 
half  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing,  put  both  halves  out  of 
sight ! 

“ Is  the  man  mad  ?”  cried  the  amazed  Mrs.  Muff. 

“ Has  he  lost  his  senses  T ejaculated  the  bewildered 
Mrs.  Flumgarten. 

“He  has  fou7id  them,  rather,”  whispered  the  satirical- 
nosed gentleman. 

The  bland  looks  and  persuasive  tones  of  Uncle  Timothy 
to  say  nothing  of  the  last  bumper,  had  wrought  wonders  on 
the  master-mason.  He  looked  Silenus-like  and  rosy,  and 
glanced  his  little  peering  eyes  across  the  table — Mrs. 
Muff  having  a voice  too  in  the  affair — for  an  assenting  nod 
from  the  fierce  black  velvet  turban  of  his  better  and  bigger 
half.  But  Mrs.  Muff  made  no  sign,  and  he  paused  irreso- 
lute ; when  another  kind  word  from  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man encouraged  him,  at  all  hazards,  to  begin  with, — 

Doctor  Pott  lived  up  one  pair. 

And  reach’d  his  room  by  a comical  stair  ! 

Like  all  M.D.’s, 

He  pocketed  fees 
. As  quick  as  he  could, 

As  doctors  should ! 

And  rented  a knocker  near  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Tib  his  rib  was  not  wery  young, 

Wery  short,  very  tall, 

Wery  fair  vithal ; 
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But  she  had  a tongue 
Wery  pat,  wery  glib 
For  a snow-vhite  fib, 

And  wery  veil  hung  ! 

% 

“You  shan’t  sing  another  line,  that  you  shan’t,  Brutus  !” 
vociferated  Mrs.  Muff.  But  the  Cockney  Roman,  un- 
daunted and  vocal,  went  on  singing — 

Says  Dr.  Peter  Pott,  “As  I know  vhat’s  vhat. 

My  anti-nervous  patent  pill  on  Tib  my  rib  Pll  try  ; 

If  Mrs.  P.  vill  svallow,  if  dissolution  follow, 

And  she  should  kick  the  bucket,  I’m  sure  I shan’t  cry  !” 

“ Where  could  he  have  learned  such  a rubbishing  song  ? 
A man,  too,  after  pa’s  own  heart !”  sighed  Mrs.  Muff. 

Mr.  Muff — 

And  vel  the  doctor  knew  that  a par  les  deux yeux 

Mrs.  Pott  vithstand  could  not,  vhen  shot  from  Peter’s  eye  ; 

So  presently  plump  at  her  he  opes  his  organic  battery, 

And  said  the  piU  it  vouldn’t  kill,  no,  not  a little  fly  ! 

“Have  you  no  compassion  for  my  poor  nerves?”  re- 
monstrated Mrs.  Muff,  pathetically. 

“ None  vhatsumdever,”  replied  the  stoical  Brutus.  “ Vhat 
compassion  have  you  ever  had  for  mine  ?” 

“ Besides,”  said  he,  “ I svear,  d’ye  see. 

By  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Doctor  P. 

By  my  vig  and  my  cane, 

Brass  knocker  and  bell. 

And  the  cab  in  vhich  I cut  szch  a svell, 

That  a single  pill  (a  pill,  by-the-bye. 

Is  a dose  !)  if  Mrs.  Pott  vill  try. 

Of  gout  and  phthisic  she’ll  newer  complain, 

And  newer  vant  to  take  physic  again.” 
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Down  it  slid, 

And  she  newer  did  ! 

(The  Doctor  vith  laughing  was  like  to  burst !) 

For  this  wery  good  reason — it  finish’d  her  first  ! 

• 

“ I’ll  send,”  cried  Mrs.  Flumgarten,  furiously,  “ for  one  of 
the  L division.” 

“You  may  send  to  Old  Nick  for  one  of  the  L division  !” 
shouted  the  valiant  Mr.  Muff,  .aspirating  with  particular 
emphasis  the  letter  L. 

Here  I lays,  Teddy  O’Blaize,  {Singing 
And  my  body  quite  at  its  aise  is  ; 

Vith  the  tip  of  my  nose  and  the  tops  of  my  toes 
Turn’d  up  to  the  roots  of  the  daisies  ! 

And  now,  my  inwaluable  spouse,  as  I cam’t  conw^/zently  sing 
you  any  more  moral  lessons,  I’U  tipple  you  two  or  three  !” 
And  Mr.  Muff,  with  admirable  coolness  and  precision,  filled 
himself  a bumper.  “ First  and  foremost  from  this  day 
henceforrer’d,  I’m  determined  to  be  my  own  lord  and 
master. 

“ Imprimis  and  secondly,  I don’t  choose  to  be  the  hen- 
pecked, collywoffling,  under-the-fear-of-his-vife-and-a-broom- 
stick  Jerry  Sneak  and  Pollycoddle,  that  the  Vhitechapel 
pinmaker  vas  ! You  shan’t,  like  his  loving  Lizzy,  curry- 
comb my  precious  vig,  and  smuggle  my  last  vill !” 

“ Et  tu  Brute!”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  in  a half  whisper. 

“ He  is  a brute  !”  sobbed  Mrs.  Flumgarten,  “ to  speak  so 
of  poor  dear  pa  !” 

“ Don’t //zrwoke  me,  Mrs.  Flumgarten,  into  ’fending  and 
proving,  or  I shall  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  the  kittens 
into  the  bargain ! By  the  Lord  Harry,  I’ll  peach,  Mrs. 
Muff!” 

Mrs.  Flumgarten’s  unruly  member  was  about  to  pour  upon 
the  master-mason  a flood  of  Fubsy ean  eloquence,  when 
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Prudence,  the  family  guardian  angel,  took  her  by  the 
tongue’s  tip,  as  St.  Dunstan  took  a certain  ebony  gentleman 
by  the  nose.  She  telegraphed  Mrs.  Muff,  and  Mrs.  Muff 
telegraphed  the  intelligent  Guy.  Just  as  Brutus  was  fetching 
breath  for  another  ebullition,  with  his  hand  on  the  decanter 
for  another  bumper,  he  found  himself  half  throttled  in  the 
Cornish  hug  of  his  affectionate  and  blubbering  first-born  ! 
When  a chimney  caught  fire,  it  was  a custom  in  Merrie 
England  to  drop  down  it  a live  goose,  in  the  quality  of  ex- 
tinguisher ! And  no  goose  ever  performed  its  office  better 
than  the  living  Guy.  He  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his 
gooseberry  eyes,  and  played  upon  pa  so  effectually,  that 
Mr.  Muff’s  ire  or  fire  was  speedily  put  out : and  when,  to 
prevent  a coroner’s  inquest,  the  obedient  child  was  motioned 
by  the  ladies  to  relax  his  filial  embrace,  the  mollified  master- 
mason  began  to  sigh  and  sob  too.  The  politic  sisters  now 
proposed  to  cut  short  their  day’s  pleasure  ! — Uncle  Timothy, 
to  whom  it  was  some  consolation,  that  while  he  had  been 
sitting  upon  thorns,  his  tormentors  too  were  a little  nettled, 
seeing  bluff  John  Tomkins  in  the  stable-yard  grooming  con 
amore  one  of  Mr.  Bosky’s  pet  bloods,  called  out — 

“ John  ! I’m  afraid  wd  were  too  many  this  morning  for 
that  shying  left-wheeler.  Now,  if  he  should  take  to  kick- 
ing  ” 

“ Kicking  ! Mr.  Timwiddy  !”  screamed  Mrs.  Flumgarten. 

“ Kicking  ! Mr.  Timwig  !”  echoed  Mrs.  Muff. 

Herodotus  (who  practised  what  he  preached)  said,  “ When 
telling  a lie  will  be  profitable,  let  it  be  told  “ He  may 
lie,”  said  Plato,  “who  knows  howto  do  it  in  a suitable 
time.”  So  thought  John  Tomkins  ! who  hoping  to  frighten 
his  unwelcome  customers  into  an  omnibus,  and  drive  home 
Uncle  Timothy  in  capital  style,  so  aggravated  the  possible 
kickings,  plungings,  talkings,  fright,  and  runnings  away  of 
that  terrible  left-wheeler,  that  the  accommodating  middle- 
^•ged  gentleman  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  ladies  to  lighten 
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tlie  weight  and  diminish  the  danger,  by  returning  to  town  by 
some  other  conveyance.  And  it  was  highly  entertaining  to 
mark  the  glum  looks  of  John  when  he  doggedly  put  the 
horses  to,  and  how  he  mischievously  laid  his  whipcord  into 
the  sensitive  flanks  of  the  “shying  left  wheeler,”  that 
honoured  every  draft  on  his  fetlocks,  and  confirmed  the 
terrifying  anticipations 'and  multiplications  of  the  veracious 
John  Tomkins  ! 

“ Song  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound” — and  John 
sweetened  his  by  humming  the  following,  in  which  he  encored 
himself  several  times,  as  he  drove  Mrs.  Flumgarten  and 
family  to  town. 

Dash  along  ! splash  along  ! hi,  gee  ho  ! 

F our-and-twenty  periwigs  all  of  a row  ! 

Save  me  from  a tough  yarn  twice  over  told — 

Save  me  from  a Jerry  Sneak,  and  save  me  from  a scold. 

A horse  is  not  a mare,  and  a cow  is  not  a calf ; 

A woman  that  talks  all  day  long  has  too  much  tongue  by  half. 
To  the  music  of  the  fiddle  I like  to  figure  in  ; 

But  off  I cut  a caper  from  the  music  of  the  chin  ! 

When  Madam’s  in  her  tantrums,  and  Madam  ’gins  to  cry  ; 

If  you  want  to  give  her  change,  hold  an  ingun  to  your  eye  ; 

But  if  she  shakes  her  pretty  fist,  and  longs  to  come  to  blows, 
You  may  slip  through  her  fingers,  if  you  only  soap  your  nose  ! 

Dash  along  ! splash  along  ! hi,  gee  ho  ! 

N o horse  so  fast  can  gallop  as  a woman’s  tongue  can  go. 
“Needs  must,”  I’ve  heard  my  granny  say,  “when  the  devil 
drives.” 

I wish  he  drove,  instead  of  me,  this  brace  of  scolding  wives  ! 
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Give  me  a woman  as  old  as  Hecuba,  or  as  ugly  as 
Caifacaratadaddera,  rather  than  Mrs.  Flumgarten  ! Were 
the  annoyance  confined  to  herself,  I should  cry,  ‘ Content,’ 
for  she  who  sows  nettles  and  thorns  is  entitled  to  reap  a 
stinging  and  prickly  harvest.  Ill-temper  should  ride  quaran- 
tine, and  have  a billet  de  sante,  before  it  is  let  loose  upon 
society.”  ' 

These  were  among  the  ruminations  of  Uncle  Timothy  as 
he  sauntered  homeward  through  the  green  fields.  Two  in- 
teresting objects  lay  before  him : the  village  church  and 
graveyard,  and.  a row  of  ancient  almshouses,  the  pious  en- 
dowment of  a bountiful  widow,  who  having  been  brought  to 
feel  what  sorrow  was,  had  erected  them,  as  the  last  resting- 
place  but  one,  for  the  aged  and  the  poor. 

There  dwelt  in  our  ancestors*  a fine  spirit  of  humanity 
tow  aids  the  helpless  and  the  needy.  The  charitable  pittance 
was  not  doled  out  to  them  by  the  hand  of  insolent  authority  \ 
but  the  wayfarer,  heart-weary,  and  foot-sore,  claimed  at  the 


Before  the  Reformation,  there  were  no  Poor’s  Rates.  The 
charitable  dole,  given  at  the  religious  houses,  and  the  church-ale  in  every 
parish,  did  the  business. 

“ In  every  parish  there  was  a Church-house,  to  which  belonged  spits, 
pots,  &C.,  for  dressing  provision.  Here  the  house-keepers  met,  and  were 
merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The  young  people  came  there  too,  and 
h^  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Wood  assures  me, 
that  there  were  few  or  no  almshouses  before  the  time  of  Plenry  the 
Eighth ; that  at  Oxon,  opposite  Christchurch,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  England.”— Aubrey  MSS. 

L 
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gates  of  these  pious  institutions  * (a  few  of  which  still  re- 
main in  their  primitive  simplicity)  his  loaf,  his  lodging,  and 
his  groat,  which  were  dispensed,  generally  with  kindness,  and 
always  with  decency.  Truly  we  may  say,  that  what  the  pre- 
sent generation  has  gained  in  head  (and  even  this  admission 
is  subject  to  many  qualifications),  it  has  lost  in  heart ! 

A grave  had  just  received  its  “ poor  inhabitant the 
mourners  had  departed,  and  two  or  three  busy  urchins,  with 
shovels  and  spades,  were  filling  in  the  earth  ; while  the  sex- 
ton, a living  clod,  nothing  loth  to  see  his  work  done  by 
proxy,  looked,  with  open  mouth  and  leaden  eyes,  carelessly 
on.  Uncle  Timothy  walked  slowly  up  the  path,  and  pausing 
before  the  “ narrow  cell,”  enforced  silence  and  decency  by 
that  irresistible  charm  that  ever  accompanied  his  presence. 
His  pensive,  thoughtful  look,  almost  surprised  the  gazers  into 
sympathy.  Wlio  was  the  silent  tentot  ? None  could  tell. 
He  was  a stranger  in  the  village  ; but  their  pastor  must  have 
known  something  of  his  story ; for  his  voice  faltered  whilst 
reading  the  funeral  service,  and  he  was  observed  to  weep. 
Uncle  Timothy  passed  on,  and  continued  his  peregrination 
among  the  tombs.  How  grossly  had  the  dead  been  libelled 
by  the  flattery  of  the  living  ! Here  was  “ a tender  husband, 
a loving  father,  and  an  honest  man,”  who  certainly  had  never 
tumbled  his  wife  out  at  window,  kicked  his  children  out  of 
doors,  or  picked  his  neighbour’s  pocket  in  broad  daylight 
on  the  King’s  highway  ; yet  was  he  a hypocritical  heartless 
old  money-worshipper  ! There  lay  a “ disconsolate  widow,” 
the  names  of  whose  three  “ lamented  husbands  ” were 
chiselled  on  her  tombstone  ! To  the  more  opulent  of  human 
clay,  who  could  afford  plenty  of  lead  and  stone— perchance 
the  emblems  of  their  dull,  cold  heads  and  hearts — what 


* Was  it  ever  intended — is  it  just — is  it  fitting,  that  the  Masterships 
of  St.  Cross  at  Winchester,  and  St.  Katharine’s,  London,  should  be  such 
sumptuous  sinecures  ? 
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pompous  quarries  were  raised  above  ground  ! what  fulsome 

airf^nl  r \“7''  O"  raised  sod, 

and  fondly  chenshed,  told  of  departed  friends  and  kindred 

not  yet  forgotten ! And  who  that  should  see  a rose  thus 
of  rSf  ^ f«  »“t 

bedw^rthtTo'er!-*  ^ “ake  my  last 

“ Let  not  unkind,  untimely  thrift 
These  little  boons  deny  ; 

Nor  those  who  love  me  while  I live 
Neglect  me  when  I die  !”. 

attmtToTT,"*  design  attracted  his 

:pe/;ra  SoL.rr 

ex'preX  “““"y 

Father  J Thy  name  we  bless, 

Thy  providence  adore. 

Earth  has  a mortal  less, 

Heaven  has  an  angel  more  ! 

ilughtote^^^^^^  f " >’=‘d  taken  her 

thus-  ""  Her  epitaph  ran 

Oh  ! happy  they  who  call’d  to  rest 
Ere  sorrow  fades  their  bloom, 

I ^ blessing  are— and  bless’d— 

j Lhen  sink  into  the  tomb. 

I From  fleeting  joys  and  lasting  woes 

I On  youthful  wings  they  fly 

In  heaven  they  blossom  like  the  rose, 
i he  flowers  that  early  die  ! 

A deep  and  holy  calm  fell  upon  Uncle  Timothy,  with  a 
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sweet  assurance  that  a happier  meeting  with  departed  friends 
was  not  far  distant.  And  as  the  guardianship  of  ministering 
angels  was  his  firm  belief  and  favourite  theme,  his  secret 
prayer  at  this  solemn  moment  was,  that  they  might  save  him 
from  the  bodily  and  mental  infinnities,  the  selfishness  and 
apathy  of  protracted  years.  He  read  the  inscriptions  over 
again,  with  a full  conviction  of  their  truthfulness.  They 
were  his  own. 

At  an  obscure  corner — and  afar  off — Truth,  for  a wonder, 
had  written  an  epitaph  upon  one  who  loved,  not  his  species, 
but  his  specie ! 

Beneath  this  stone  old  Nicholas  lies  ; 

Nobody  laughs,  and  nobody  cries. 

Where  he’s  gone,  and  how  he  fares. 

Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  cares  ! 

And  at  no  great  distance  was  a tomb  entirely  overgrown 
with  rank  weeds,  nettles,  and  thorns  j and  there  was  a super- 
stitious legend  attached  to  it,  that  they  all  grew  up  in  one 
night,  and  though  they  had  been  several  times  rooted  up, 
still,  in  one  night,  they  all  grew  up  again  ! Stones  had  been  _ 
ignominiously  cast  upon  it  \ and  certain  ancient  folks  of  the 
village  gravely  affirmed  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  burial 
of  the  miserable  crone,  the  Black  Sanctus*  was  performed 


* Isaac  Reed  informs  us  (see  note  upon  Chapman  s Widow  s Teai^ 
in  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays)  that  “the  Black  Sanctus  was  a hymn  to  Saint 
Satan,  written  in  ridicule  of  Monkish  luxury.”  And  Tariton  (see  News 
out  of  Purgatory)  quotes  it  in  “the  Tale  of  Pope  Boniface.”  “And, 
upon  this  there  was  a general  mourning  through  all  Rome  : the  cardinals, 
wept,  the  abbots  howled,  the  monks  rored,  the  fryers  cried,  the  nuM 
puled,  the  curtezans  lamented,  the  bels  rang,  the  tapers  were  hght^: 
that  such  a Blacke  Sanctus  was  not  scene  a long  time  afore  m Rome. 

The  Black  Sanctus  here  said  to  be  performed  was  of  a different  kind. 
It  was  assuredly  “a  hymn  to  Satan,”  in  which  the  crone  of  the  mo^ 
favoured  of  her  kindred  took  the  base  ; Hypocrisy  leading  the  band,  and 
Avarice  scraping  the  fiddle. 

The  rest  God  knows— perhaps  the  Devil. 
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by  herself  and  guardian  spirits  ! A yew-tree  stretched  forth 
its  bare  branches  over  the  tomb,  which  in  one  night  also 
became  withered  and  blasted  I 

At  the  porch  of  the  centre  almshouse  sat  an  aged  female 
in  a widow’s  garb,  and  beside  her  the  village  pastor.  From 
the  earnestness  of  his  address,  beseemed  to  be  exhorting  her 
to  resignation  , but  the  tears  that  fell  from  her  eyes  proved 
how  hard  was  the  task  ! Though  Uncle  Timothy  would  not 
have  done  homage  to  the  highest  potentate  in  Christendom 
for  all  the  wealth  and  distinction  that  he  or  she  could  be- 
stow, he  felt  his  knees  tremble  under  him  at  the  sacredness 
of  humble  sorrow.  He  walked  up  the  neat  little  flower 
garden,  and  having  read  the  grateful  memorial  inscribed 
over  the  ancient  doorway  to  the  charitable  foundress,  was 
about  to  speak,  when  the  words,  “ Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,”  fell  like  the  dews  of 
heaven  upon  his  ear  ! The  widow  looked  up— she  hushed 
every  sigh— she  wiped  away  every  tear— the  divine  potency 
of  the  promise  sustained  her,  and  she  wept  no  more. 

Little  ceremony  did  Uncle  Timothy  use  towards  the  good 
pastor  and  his  comforted  mourner.  His  address  began  with 
a simple  question,  who  was  the  brother  that  he  had  so  re- 
cently consigned  to  the  grave  ? 

“This  poor  widow’s  only  son  ! The  story,  sir,  is  brief 
and  mournful.  Bankruptcy  and  ruin  hurried  her  husband 
to  the  grave.  This  asylum  opened  its  door  to  receive  her  j 
and  here,  though  reviewing  the  past  with  fond  regret,  she 
became  grateful  for  the  present,  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 
Her  son,  a youth  of  fine  intellect,  submitted  to  the  ill-paid 
drudgery  of  an  office  where  the  hands,  not  the  head,  were 
required  ; and  he  delighted  to  spare  from  his  narrow  pittance 
such  additional  comforts  for  his  mother  as  were  not  contem- 
plated by  the  pious  foundress  in  those  primitive  times.  He 
would  hasten  hither  on  beautiful  summer  evenings  after  the 
business  of  the  day,  to  trim  her  little  garden,  surprise  her 
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with  some  frugal  luxury,  and  see  that  she  was  happy.  The 
Sabbath  he  never  omitted  passing  under  this  roof,  and  he 
led  her  to  my  pew — for  she  is  a gentlewoman,  sir — where 
she  sat  with  my  family.  Consumption  seized  his  frame; 
and  what  privations  did  he  endure,  what  fatigues  did  he 
brave,  to  conceal  the  first  fatal  symptoms  from  his  mother ! 
Of  a melancholy  temperament,  endued  with  all  the  fine  sen- 
sibilities of  genius,  death,  under  much  less  unprosperous 
circumstances,  would  have  been  a welcome  visitor  ; but  to 
die — and  leave — no  matter.  I promised  to  take  upon 
myself  the  solemn  charge,  should  the  dreaded  moment  arrive. 
It  has  arrived,  and  that  promise,  by  the  blessing  of  my  God, 
I will  faithfully  redeem.” 

Uncle  Timothy  was  not  an  envious  man — he  knew  envy 
by  name  only.  But  if  at  this  particular  moment  his  heart 
could  have  been  anatomized,  O,  how  he  envied  the  good 
pastor ! 

“ The  disease  gained  ground  with  fearful  strides.  He  was 
obliged  to  absent  himself  from  business ; and  as  his  em- 
ployers were  no-work-no-pay  philanthropists,  he  was  left  to 
his  own  slender  resources,  and  retired  here  to  die.” 

“ Who  sustained  my  lost  son  in  his  long  sickness,  com- 
forted him,  and  received  his  last  sigh  ? Ah  ! sir — But  I dare 
not  disobey  your  too  strict  injunction. 

“ Friend  of  the  poor  ! the  mourner  feels  thy  aid — 

She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid  !” 

“ It  is  not  many  evenings  since  that  I accompanied  my 
dear  young  friend  in  one  of  his  solitary  rambles.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  golden  splendour,  and  tinged  the  deep  blue 
clouds  that  appeared  like  mountains  rising  above  one 
another.  ‘ Yon  glorious  orb,'  he  cried,  with  sacred  fervour, 
‘ emblem  of  immortality ! 

The  setting  and  the  rising  sun 
To  me  are  themes  of  deep  reflection — 
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Death,  frail  mortal ! is  the  one, 

The  other  is  thy  resurrection. 

Oh  ! be  that  resurrection  mine. 

And  glorious  as  those  rays  divine  !’ 

A few  days  after  I was  called  to  his  bedside ; tlie  hand  of 
death  had  seized  him  ; he  recognised  me,  smiled,  and  gently 
pressed  my  hand.  ‘ Every  misery  missed,’  he  whispered,  ‘ is 
a mercy  !’  A faint  struggle,  and  a short  sigh  succeeded, 
and  he  was  gone  to  his  rest !” 

“ What  a poor  figure  would  this  simple  record  of  good 
works,  lively  faith,  and  filial  piety  make  in  a modern  obituary, 
where  incoherent  ravings  are  eagerly  noted  down  by  officious 
deathbed  .gossipers,  and  wrought  into  a romance,  always 
egotistical,  and  too  often  profane ! To  you,  madam,” 
added  Uncle  Timothy,  “ consolation  and  hope  have  been 
brought  by  a heavy-appointed  messenger.  Something,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  done  in  a worldly  sense.  But  I see  our 
friend  is  on  the  eve  of  departure ; what  I was  about  to  pro- 
pose shall  be  submitted  to  him  when  we  are  alone.  In  the 
meantime  you  will  please  to  consider  this  humble  roof  but 
as  a temporary  home.  It  abounds  in  sad  remembrances, 
which  change  of  scene  may  soften  down,  if  not  entirely 
dispel.  I have  a dear,  affectionate  relative,  who  would 
deeply  regard  you,  were  it  only  for  your  sorrow.  And  as 
there  ‘ is  a special  providence  in  the  falling  of  a sparrow,’  I 
I cannot  doubt  that  some  good  spirit  directed  me  hither. 
God  bless  you  ! We  shall  very  soon  meet  again.” 

And  locking  the  kind  pastor’s  arm  in  his  own,  he  hurried 
down  the  little  garden,  pausing  for  a moment  to  gather  a 
pale  rose,  which  he  placed  in  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

“ Railly,  Master  Jackimo,  I’m  quite  ashamed  on  your 
laziness  ! you  only  gits  up  to  lie  down,  and  only  lies  down 
to  git  up  ! and,  instead  of  making  your  bow  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  holding  out  your  cap  to  catch  the 
coppers,  you  are  everlastingly  a-doing  o’  nuffin  but  pulling 
up  your  shirt-collar,  and  cracking  o’  nuts.  Haven’t  I treated 
you  more  like  a relation  than  a monkey — giving  you  the 
best  of  adwice  ? But  if  ever  I find  you  at  your  old  fun  ag’in, 
as  sure  as  my  name’s  Blinking  Billy,  Til  take  off  your  %oold 
scarlet  waistcoat !” 

This  was  addressed  by  an  itinerant  musician,  in  a shock- 
ing bad  hat,  with  a garnish  of  old  red  cotton  nightcaps,  to 
his  mendicant  monkey,  that  he  had  perched  upon  Whitting- 
ton’s Stone  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  more  conveniently 
to  task.  The  offender  was  of  a grave  aspect,  with  a re- 
markably knowing  look.  He  was  dressed  en  militaire,  with 
an  old-fashioned  scarlet  waistcoat  embroidered  with  tinsel, 
of  which  he  seemed  monstrously  vain.  He  listened  with 
becoming  seriousness  to  the  musician’s  expostulation, 
slyly  reserving  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  a nut  that  he  deferred 
to  crack  till  opportunity  should  offer.  But  at  the  threat  of 
losing  his  red  waistcoat,  he  gibbered,  chattered,  and  by 
every  species  of  pantomimical  begging  and  bowing,  promised 
future  amendment. 

Had  not  the  mind  of  Uncle  Timothy  been  too  much 
occupied  with  recent  events,  he  would  have  scraped 
acquaintance  with  monkey  and  man,  who  were  evidently 
eccentrics,  and  Uncle  Tim  was  a lover  of  eccentricity.  The 
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moment  that  the  monkey  spied  a customer,  he  began  his 
work  of  reformation,  by  jumping  oif  the  stone,  running  the 
full  tether  of  his  chain,  making  a graceful  bow,  and  holding 
out  his  cap  for  a contribution.  His  politeness  was  rewarded 
with  sixpence  from  Uncle  Timothy,  and  an  approving  word 
from  his  master ; and  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  serenaded 
by  a passing  grind  from  the  barrel-organ,  walked  slowly  on. 

A caravansary  of  exhibitors  bound  to  Bartholomew  Fair 
had  halted  at  Mother  Red  Cap's,*  an  ancient  hostelrie  at 
the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill.  Although  weary  and  parched 
with  thirst.  Uncle  Timothy  might  probably  have  journeyed 
onward,  had  not  the  “beck’ning  ghost”  of  jovial  Joh7i 
Backster,\  flitting  in  the  evening  grey,  motioned  him,  in 
imagination,  to  enter.  He  made  his  way  to  the  low-roofed 
side  parlour,  where  were  assembled  a troop  of  showmen  and 


* Mother  Red  Cap,  doubtless  an  emanation  from  Elinour  Rumming, 
was  a favourite  sign  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
the  black  Jack  that  she  held  in  her  hand  was  a s)nnbol  of  good  ale. 
Two  ancient  hostelries  long  bore  her  prepossessing  effigy  : one  in  the 
Hampstead  Road,  near  Kentish  Town  ; and  one  at  Holloway.  It  is 
said  that  a remarkable  shrew.  Mother  Damnable,  of  Kentish  Town  (of 
whom  the  late  Mr.  Bindley  had  an  unique  engi-aving),  gave  rise  to  the 
former  sign.  This  ill-favoured  lady  looks  more  like  a witch  than  an 
ale-wife.  She  would  have  frightened  her  customers  out  of  the  house, 
and  their  horses  out  of  the  stable  ! . We  are  inclined  to  give  the  palm  of 
priority  to  the  venerable  red-capped  mother  at  Holloway,  who  must 
have  been  moderately  notorious  in  the  time  of  Drunken  Bamaby,  when 
he  halted  to  regale  himself  at  her  portal. 

Thence  to  Holloway,  Mother  Red-cap 
In  a troop  of  trulls  I did  hap  ; 

Wh — s of  Babylon  me  impalled, 

And  me  their  Adonis  called  ; 

With  me  toy’d  they,  buss’d  me,  cull’d  me, 

But  being  needy,  out  they  pulled  me. 

t John  Backster  kept  the  Mother  Red  Cap  at  Holloway  in  1667.  We 
are  in  possession  of  his  very  curious  and  rare  Token,  on  the  right  side  of 
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conjurors.  One  fellow  was  busily  employed  in  shaving  a 
baboon,*  which  he  intended  to  exhibit  as  a fairy;  and 
another  was  rasping  the  rough  chin  of  a muzzled  bear,  that 
bore  the  operation  with  exemplary  patience,  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  dressed  in  a check  waistcoat  and  trousers,  in  his 
professional  character  of  an  Ethiopian  savage  ! A conjuror 
was  looking  at  a large  dragon-fly  through  a magnilying- 


which  is  engraved  Mother  Red  Cap  holding  a Black  Jack,  with  his 
initials  of  “ T.  B.,  His  Halfe  Peny and  on  the  reverse  “John  Backster, 
att-the  mother  Read-Capp  in  hollway,  1667.” 


* The  baboon  and  the  monkey  were  popular  drolls  in  ancient  times. 
The  following  lines  occur  in  a work  called  “Ayres  or  Phantasticke 
Sprites  for  three  Voices,”  published  by  Thomas  Weelkes,  “ Batchelar 
ofMusicke,”  1608. 

“The  ape,  the  monkey,  and  baboon  did  meet, 

And  breaking  of  their  fast  in  Friday  Street ; 

Two  of  them  sware  together  solemnly 
In  their  three  natures  was  a sympathy. 

‘ Nay,’  quoth  Baboon,  I do  deny  that  strain, 

I have  more  knavery  in  me  than  you  twain.” 

“ ‘ Why,’  quoth  the  Ape,  ‘ I have  a horse  at  wilt 
In  Paris  Garden,  for  to  ride  on  still. 

And  there  show  tricks.’ — ‘Tush,’  quoth  the  Monkey,  ‘I 
For  better  tricks  in  great  men’s  houses  lie.’ 

‘ Tush  1’  quoth  Baboon  ; ‘ when  men  do  know  I come. 

For  sport  from  town  and  country  they  will  run.’  ” 
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glass,  to  see  how  it  would  pass  off  for  the  great  High  German 
highter-flighter ; and  the  proprietor  of  an  aviary  was  supply- 
ing a young  blackbird  with  an  artificial  comb  and  wattles 
of  red  velvet,  to  find  a customer  for  him  as  the  great  cocky, 
or  olla  bird  of  the  desert.  A showman  was  mending  the 
fractured  bridge  of  Mr.  Punch’s  nose,  while  his  stage- 
manager  tied  a new  tail  on  the  devil*  The  master  of  the 
monster  tea-kettle,  who  had  recently  been  “ up  the  spout,” 
was  tricking  out  his  red-haired,  strapping  Dulcinea  with 
peacocks’  feathers,  bits  of  stained  glass,  catskins,  strips  of 
coloured  leather,  and  teaching  her  to  sing  some  unintelli- 
gible gibberish,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  the  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  gulls  a penny  for  the  prodigious  sight  of  a 
real  -wild  Indian.  A mermaid  was  in  process  of  completion  ; 
a dog  was  practising  a minuet,  to  see  how  his  fifth  leg  fitted 
him ; a learned  pigt  was  going  through  his  lesson  in  numbers 
and  cards  ; a cat  of  extraordinary  intelligence  was  feeding  a 
kitten  with  starch,  to  make  it  stand  upright ; and  a monkey 

* In  some  of  the  old  plays  the  devil  was  dressed  in  a black  suit, 
painted  with  flames,  and  made  to  shine.  “ Let  the  devil  wear  black 
for  me.  I’ll  have  a suit  of  sables,  ” says  Hamlet.  In  the  mysteries  and 
moralities  of  an  earlier  date,  he  was  decorated  with  a hairy  dress,  like  a 
wild  beast. 

+ The  earlist  account  that  we  have  seen  of  a learned  pig  is  in  an  old 
Bartholomew  Fair  bill,  issued  by  Mr.  Conjuror  Fawkes,  which  exhibits 
the  portrait  of  the  swinish  pundit  holding  a paper  in  his  mouth,  with  the 
letter  Y inscribed  upon  it.  This  “most  amazing  pig,”  which  had  a 
particularly  curly  tail,  was  the  pattern  of  docility  and  sagacity ; the 
“ Pig  of  Knowledge,  Being  the  only  one  ever  taught  in  England.”  He 
was  to  be  visited  “ at  a Commodious  Room,  at  the  George,  West-Smith- 
fleld,  During  the  time  of  the  Fair  :”  and  the  spectators  were  required  to 
“ See  and  Believe  !”  Tlireepence  was  the  price  of  admission  to  behold 
“This  astonishing  animal”  perform  with  cards,  money,  and  watches, 
&c.  &c.  The  bill  concluded  with  the  following  apotheosis  to  the 
pig- 

“ A learned  pig  in  George’s  reign. 

To  Alsop’s  brutes  an  equal  boast ; 
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instructing  an  intellectual  goose  how  to  carry  a pair  ot 
miniature  milkpails.  A poetical  licensed  victualler  had  just 
painted  on  his  board,  which  was  emblazoned  with  the  sign 
of  the  Griffin  and  Hoop,  the  following  lines  in  capitals — 

“ I,  John  Stubbs  lyveth  hear, 

Sels  goode  Brandy,  Gin,  and  Bere, 

I maid  mi  borde  a leetle  whyder. 

To  let  you  nowe  I sels  goode  Syder 

the  lines,  like  the  liquors,  being  composed  by  the  said  John 
Stubbs  ! A giant,* *  well  padded  out,  was  adding  some 
inches  to  his  stature  by  a pair  of  German  hogloshes,  with 
extra  high  heels;  a fresh-water  sailor,  with  one  eye,  and  one 


Then  let  mankind  again  combine, 

To  render  friendship  still  a toast.” 

Stella  said  that  Swift  could  write  sublimely  upon  a broomstick.  Who- 
ever, as  the  Methodists  say,  better  “improved”  a pig?  Except  by 
roasting  it!  In  1732,  Mr.  Fawkes  exhibited  a “learned  goose” 
opposite  the  George  Inn,  West  Smithfield. 

* Giants  have  been  “At  Home”  not  at  fairs  only.  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  was  more  than  twelve  English  feet  in  height.  Goliah  was 
about  nine  feet  nine  inches  high — or  eleven  feet,  according  to  some  com- 
mentators. The  Emperor  Maximinus  is  said  to  have  been  nine  feet. 
Turner,  the  naturalist,  mentions  having  seen  on  the  Brazil  coast  a race 
of  gigantic  savages,  one  of  whom  measured  twelve  feet ! And  Monsieur 
Thevet,  in  his  description  of  America,  published  at  Paris  in  1575, 
declares  that  he  saw  and  measured  the  skeleton  of  a South  American, 
which  was  eleven  feet  five  inches  in  length.  Diemerbroeck  saw  at 
Utrecht  a well-proportioned  living  man,  measuring  eight  feet  six  inches; 
and  Dr.  Becamus  was  introduced  to  a youth  who  was  nearly  nine  feet 
high  ; a man  almost  ten  feet,  and  a woman  quite  ten  feet.  The  Pata- 
gonians have  been  represented  as  a nation  of  giants.  The  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  contain  accounts  of  skeletons  dug  up 
in  England,  measuring  eight  and  nine  feet  in  length,  which  probably  were 
Roman.  In  the  forty-first  and  forty-second  volumes  of  the  same  work 
are  two  engravings  taken  from  an  os  frontis  and  an  os  bregmatis,  the 
former  of  which  is  reckoned  to  have  belonged  to  a person  between  eleven 
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leg,  had  a seal  that  exhaled  an  odour  “ most  ancient  and 
fish-like;”  a ballad-singer  was  whitening  his  head  with 
chalk, and  several  poor  Italian  boys,  with  tortoises, 
squirrels,  monkeys,  and  white  mice,  were  jabbering  away 
their  patois  in  a comer  with  great  animation.  One  lively 
little  fellow,  the  lion  of  the  party,  with  brilliant  black  eyes, 
ivory  teeth,  and  a dark  brown  com.plexion,  tinged  with  the 
bright  warmth  of  an  Italian  sun,  who  bore  on  his  shoulder 
a frolicksome  marmosetf  that  he  had  been  teaching  to  leap 
through  a hoop,  amused  his  companions  with  a ditty  that 
he  had  picked  up  on  his  journey  hither  from  the  pleasant 
valleys  of  his  fatherland. 

The  person  of  Uncle  Timothy  was  imposing ; and  the 
superfine  broadcloth  and  brass  buttons  of  Mr.  Rumfit  had 
invested  it  with  a magisterial  character  that  caused  a sudden 
movement  among  the  exhibitors  when  he  entered  their 
sanctorum.  But  the  middled-aged  gentleman  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  a man  of  humanity,  and  no 
magistrate ; which'  quieted  the  alarms  of  both  men  and 
monkeys ; and  so  gracious  were  his  looks  and  demeanour, 
that  the  shaved  bear,  which  had  viewed  him  with  scowling 
distrust,  no  longer  kept  aloof,  but  proffered  his  shaggy  paw 
for  a shake.  At  this  moment  the  lecturing  musician 
entered  the  room,  and  Jackimo,  recognising  his  benefactor, 
jumped  from  the  organ,  ran  up  to  him,  doffed  his  cap,  and 
made  his  best  bow ! Uncle  Timothy  and  his  company 
being  now  upon  terms,  he  ordered  in  biscuits  for  the  monkeys 


and  twelve  feet  high  ; the  latter  to  a giant  of  thirteen  feet  four  inches. 
W alter  Parsons,  porter  to  King  James  the  First,  was  seven  feet  seven 
inches  in  stature.  The  Chinese  would  have  us  believe  that  they  possess 
giants  fifteen  feet  high.  More  of  these  prodigies  hereafter. 

Powdering  the  hair  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  modem 
Europe  from  some  ballad  singers  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain’s  in  1614, 
whitening  their  heads  to  make  themselves  ludicrous  ! 

■f  The  custom  of  bearing  an  ape  on  the  shoulder  at  country  fairs,  &c. 
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and  buns  for  the  bears ; not  forgetting  some  nuts  for  his 
friend,  who  waited  for  the  musician’s  nod  before  he  cracked 
one  of  them.  He  then  inquired  of  the  bear-ward  what  his 
four-footed  companion  would  like  to  drink  ? Upon  which 
the  keeper  consulted  his  oracle,  and  received  for  reply  that 
a jug  of  home-brewed,  with  a toast  and  sugar,  would  be 
supremely  acceptable  ! Uncle  Timothy  started,  conceiving 
Bruin  to  have  suddenly  become  possessed  of  Balaam’s 
miraculous  quality : but  the  mystery  was  soon  explained ; 
the  keeper  being  a ventriloquist,  and  this  one  of  his 
Bartlemy  Fair  tricks. 

“ Pray,  gentlemen,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  “by  what  means 


is  very  ancient.  Ben  Jonson  makes  the  following  allusion  to  it  in  liis 
Masque  of  Gypsies  : 

" A gypsy  in  his  shape, 

More  calls  the  beholder, 

Than  the  fellow  wth  the  ape. 

Or  the  ape  on  his  shoulder.” 
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do  you  make  these  animals  so  apprehensive  and  docile  ? I 
fear  there  is  some  cruelty  in  the  case.” 

“ No  cruelty  at  all,  good  sir,”  replied  the  lecturing 
musician,  who  was  the  organ  of  the  company. 

“ It  is  your  Smithfield  drovers  and  butchers  as  is  cruel  ! 
We  don’t  lam  our  hanimals  to  dance  on  red-hot  iron  plates, 
as  our  aunt’s  sisters  (ancestors  ?)  did.  Now  that  ’ere  monkey 
o’  mine  ; never  was  sich  a wain  little  cove ! It  costes  me 
a fortin  in  starch  to  stiffen  his  shirt  collars;  and  if  any 
on  ’em  is  in  the  least  limp,  my  wig  ! he  chatters,  grins,  and 
^es  himself  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a fine  lady.  Some- 
times I lam  him  his  dooty  by  long  lessons  and  short  com- 
mons; sometimes  I threatens — only  threatens! — (but  that 
in  your  honour’s  ear,  for  he’s  a-listening  all  the  while  !)  to  tip 
him  monkey’s  allowance  (shaking  ferociously  a very  thin 
cane) ; but  when  I want  to  touch  his  feelings,  I says, 

‘ Jackimo,  you’re  a good-for-nuffin  little  monster,  and  I’ll 
walk  off  your  red  waistcoat  1’  ” 

“ But  the  monkey  and  the  bear,  how  relish  they  the 
razor?” 

Kindly,  sir,  kindly  !”  replied  the  Bruin  shaver.  “At 
first  my  old  feller  was  summut  rough  and  ugly ; his  beard 
turned  the  hedges  of  three  oyster-knives  afore  I could  trim 
him  into  a gentleman.  But  now  he  sees  the  advantage  on 
it.  Don’t  you,  my  daisy  ?” 

The  bear,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Irish  echo,  was  made  to 
ventriloquize  m a growl,  gruffly,  “ I does,  my  tulip  !” 

The  several  rehearsals  being  over,  and  all  things  put  in 
order  for  their  approaching  campaign,  the  exhibitors  were 
about  to  depart,  when  it  occurred  to  Uncle  Timothy  that  he 
had  not  paid  his  footing  for  being  admitted  behind  the 
scenes.  He  addressed  the  real  wild  Indian,  and  begged  her 
to  call  for  what  best  pleased  her  palate  ; which  call  resolved 
itself  into  a rasher  on  the  coals,  a rummer  of  nutbrown,  and 
a thimbleful  of  brandy  to  keep  off  the  spasms.  She  was 
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then  escorted  to  her  tea-kettle,  and  put  under  cover  for  the 
night.  The  bear  and  the  monkey  having  been  similarly 
disposed  of,  their  respective  shavers  made  merry  with  the 
rest  of  the  show-folk.  Uncle  Timothy  took  the  little  Italian 
boys  under  his  care,  and  feasted  them  plenteously.  At  this 
moment  a rival  tea-kettle  drew  up,  with  a caravan  in  the 
rear. 

“ Pray,  madam,”  said  a tragedy  queen,  peeping  through  a 
ragged  green  curtain  that  depended  before  the  entrance  to 
the  tea-kettle,  to  a dwarf  in  the  caravan,  “ do  you  put  up  at 
Mother  Red  Cap’s  ?” 

“ Not  I,  madam,”  responded  the  Lilliputian  lady ; • 
“ I stops  at  the  Robin  Hood*  at  merry  Hox- 


* This  old  house,  which  fronted  the  fields  at  Hoxton,  was  formerly  a 
noted  place  of  resort  for  the  Finsbury  archers.  Sir  William  D’Avenant, 
in  his  “ Long  Vacation  in  London,”  says  of  the  proctors  and  attorneys— 

“ Each  with  solemn  oath  agree 
To  meet  in  Fields  of  Finsburie  ; 

With  loynes  in  canvas  bow-case  tyde, 

Where  arrows  stick  with  mickle  pride  ; 
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ton  ;*  none  but  the  lower  orders  stops  at  Mother  Red 
Cap’s  !”  And  the  caravan  moved  on  as  fast  as  the  wall- 
eyed anatomy  of  a Rosinante  could  drag  it. 

The  rival  tea-kettle  poured  out  part  of  its  contents  in  the 
person  of  a long,  lean  man,  with  all  his  limbs  rambling ; no 
way  reducible  to  compass,  unless  you  doubled  him  up  like 
a pocket-rule.  His  wardrobe  was  illustrative  of  Jew  frippery 
and  Rag-Fair  tawdry.  He  was  tricked  out  in  the  relics  of 
a ci-droant  shirt ; his  coat  was  a patchwork  quilt,  his  waist- 
coat and  pantaloons  were  the  sign  of  the  chequers,  an 
escutcheon  quartering  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

In  his  hand 

A box  he  bore,  wherein  the  pungent  dust 
Of  Dutch  rapee,  in  gaudy  state  reclin’d. 

Oft  would  he  ope  the  lid,  and  oft  immerge 
His  fingers. 


With  hats  pinn’d  up,  and  bow  in  hand, 

All  day  most  fiercely  there  they  stand, 

Like  ghosts  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clymme, 

Sol  sets  for  fear  they’ll  shoot  at  him.” 

A stray  Toxophilite  might  occasionally  have  been  seen  at  the  Robin 
Hood,  stringing  his  bow,  and  dreaming  of  the  merry  days  that  were  past. 
L nderneath  the  ancient  sign  was  the  following  inscription — 

“Ye  archers  bold,  and  yeomen  good. 

Stop  and  drink  with  Robin  Hood ; 

If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home. 

Stop,  and  drink  with  Little  John.” 

% 

* Thomas  Dale,  Drawer  at  the  Crown  Tavern  at  Aldgate,  kept  the 
Turk  s Head  Musick-Booth  in  Smithfield- Rounds,  over-against  the  Grey- 
hound Inn,  during  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair  (temp.  W.  3rd),  where 
he  exhibited  Scaramouch  dances  and  drolls,  and  “ the  Merry  Cuckolds 
of  Hogsden  I ’ It  is  stated  in  the  Henslowe  papers,  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  Dulwich  College,  that  Ben  Jonson  killed  Gabriel  Spencer,  a 
fellow  actor,  in  a duel  fought  in  Hoxton  Fields. 

M 
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for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  agreeable  titillation  in  a very 
sharp  nose,  that  blushed  like  a corn-poppy. 

“ A glass  of  cold  water,  warm  without  sugar.  Lady  Teazle  ? 
or  a strip  of  white  satin  and  bitters,  my  Belvidera?  A pint 
of  half-and-half  in  the  pewter,  my  Calista  ? or  a tumbler  of 
cold  without,  Mrs.  Longbow  ?” 

“ D’ye  think,  Mr.  Bigstick,  I’m  a rhinoscheros,  ariver-oss, 
or  a crocodile  ? Order  me  a pot  of  hot  coffee  and  buttered 
toast ; and  mind,  Mr.  Bigstick,  let  it  be  buttered  on  both 
sides.” 

This  dialogue  was  carried  on  between  the  long  lean  man 
and  an  invisible  sharp-voiced  personage  in  the  tea-kettle. 

“ Coffee  and  toast  for  the  tea-kettle  !”  shouted  the  waiter. 

“ How  many  ?”  demanded  mine  host 
“ Four.  Lady  Teaser,  Belvideary,  Miss  Cannister,  and 
Mrs.  Longbow.” 

“ Mort  de  ma  vie!"  ejaculated  the  long  lean  man.  “ For 
one ! — In  the  Tumbletuzzy  all  these  characters  are  combined. 
And,  garqon,  bring  me  a basin  of  tea  and  a — biscuit” 

The  frugal  refection  was  laid  before  the  lean  man.  “ Cat- 
lap base  !”  he  muttered,  swallowing  the  scalding  hot  bohea, 
that  was  strongly  impregnated  with  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
and  champing  the  dry  biscuit.  y 

“ Another  round  of  toast  for  Lady  Teaser  !”  ^ i- 

“ Buttered  on  both  sides,”  growled  the  lean  man  sarcasti-  | 
cally ; and  he  began  to  number  with  his  skinny  fingers,  as  ; 

if  counting  the  cost.  • ; 

Uncle  Timothy  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  flout 
a threadbare  coat,  because  it  is  threadbare,  or  take  a man  ; 
for  a sharper  because  he  happens  to  be  sharp-witted  or 
sharp-set.  Your  full-fed  fool  he  thought  quite  as  likely  to  : 
have  nefarious  designs  on  his  purse,  as  the  hungry  humorist 
who  at  once  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  his  starvation.  If  he ' ■ 
be  deserving  as  well  as  poor,  it  was  gratifying  to  Uncle  Tim  . 
that  he  had  made  honest  poverty  forget  its  privations  for  a 
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^ idler  on  the 

he  had  not  been  taken  in  at  any  vast  expense.  Reflections 
like  these  crossed  his  mind— and  he  left  the  room 
On  his  return,  he  found  the  lean  man  still  counting  with 
his  fingers.  Presently  the  waiter  spread  the  table  with  a 
snow-white  cloth;  the  clattering  of  knives  and  foAs  Sites 
and  spoons,  roused  the  lean  man  from  his  reverif  he 
faSlher  preparations,  and  looked  thrice 

There  is  a stoiy  of  a tyrant  who,  to  add  to  the  natural 
rments  of  starvation,  caused  a roast  chicken  to  be  sus 

Ttoofhy  ri  L'“  “ tormentor,  unwittingly,  was  Unde 

ofTr^^eH  .^”thegnrf»«  again  appeared,  bearing  a dish 

whkh  sired  ae  “S'"  “oma  of 

round  for  Lady  Te“e;  r.  1,1  Tl 

ears.  ^ -teaser,  tolled  a twopemiy  knell  in  his 

“ My  friend  not  ^Ved  yet  ?”  said  Uncle  Timothy. 

I ’ ”‘’*'1  respectfully. 

Let  him  pay,  then,  for  his  want  of  punctuality  I wait 

‘lo”le1h"e  f ‘hela^rnTn 
supper  for  loTc  . 

supper  tor  two,  I cannot  command  appetite  for  two  ” 

Hunts  aSd  PriX  ^^.solutely  at  Uncle  Timothy. 

Hunger  and  Pnde  were  at  fisticuffs  ; but  Hunger  hit  Pride 

such  a blow  in  the  stomach,  that  Pride  gave  up  the  contest 

he  hosl"nT'“l “‘'*‘"->-«<>d«ltlemanlay 

eeded)  with  the  kindest  words,  and  helping  him  to  the 
la.nt.es,  morsels.  And  it  was  not  until  tL  supperl,  of 

dc?ele7?he  tiller''  ““ 

ncl  cleared  the  board,  that  he  found  leisure  to  look  ud 
om  his  plate,  and  contemplate  the  execution  he  had  done. 
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But  when  a cauliflower-wigged  tankard  of  stout  crowned  the 
repast,  he  pressed  it  with  ecstasy  to  his  lips,  and  sang 
joyously — 

Porter  ! drink  for  noble  souls  ! 

Raise  the  foaming  tankard  high  ! 

Water  drink,  you  water  think — 

So  said  Johnson — so  say  I ! 

Let  me  take  a Dutchman’s  draught — 

Ha  ! — I breathe  ! — a glorious  pull  ! 

Malt  and  hops  are  British  drops — 

Froth  for  Frenchmen  ! Stout  for  Bull ! 

If  you  ask  why  Britons  fight 
Till  they  conquer  or  they  die  ? — 

Their  stout  is  strong,  their  draughts  are  long — 

Now  you  know  the  reason  why. 

“Lady  Teaser  is  quite  ready,  sir,”  said  the  garqon, 
hurriedly. 

“ Give  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Teazle,  and 
tell  her  ladyship  that  I’ll  kiss  her  superlative  ‘ pickers  and 
stealers’  in  ‘ the  twinkling  of  a bed-post.’  ” 

The  garqon  made  another  precipitate  entry,  with  “ The 
tea-kettle  can’t  wait,  sir  !” 

“ A fico  for  the  tea-kettle  ! It  must ! — it  shall ! With 
three  rounds  of  toast  buttered  on  both  sides,  and  coffee  a 
/iiscretion,  hath  the  Tumbletuzzy  been  magnificently  regaled 
--(‘Marriage  is  chargeable!’) — and  shall  / not  take  mine 
ease  in  mine  inn  ? Your  banquet,  sir,  hath  warmed  the 
cockles  of  my  heart,  and  make  my  hair  curl ! — 

When  a gentleman’s  stomach  lacks  dainty  fare,  {Singing) 
And  “ Cupboard  I Cupboard  !”  it  croaks  in  his  car. 

He  rejoices,  i’feggs  ! when  bacon  and  eggs 
Smoke  on  the  board,  with  a tankard  of  beer. 
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Without  much  ado,  his  teeth  fall  to, 

The  delicate  viands  vanish  from  view  ; 

O’er  a glass  of  good  liquor 
His  heart  beats  the  quicker, 

And  he  drinks  to  his  kind  host,  as  I drink  to  you. 

There’s  my  card — (presenting  a bill  of  the  performances) — 
‘ Bonassus  Bigstick,  Esq.,  Bartholomew  Fair.’  I’ll  put  you 
on  our  free  list,  which  to  all  the  world  but  yourself  and  the 
public  press,  shall  be  unavoidably  suspended  ! Ha !” — 
(scenting  a rummer  of  hot  punch  that  the  garqon  placed 
before  him) — “ ‘ brandy  for  heroes  !’  Welcome,  old  friend  ! 
for  a’  langsyne.  Yet  what  is  punch  without  a song?  A 
clerk  without  a Cocker  ; a door  without  a knocker  ; a ship 
without  a sailor ; a goose  without  a tailor ; a rhyme  without 
a riddle ; a bow  without  a fiddle  ; a priest  without  a pulpit ; 
a stage  without  a full  pit  ! — As  you,  sir,  have  been  instru- 
mental to  my  entertainment,  let  me  be  vocal  for  yours  ! 
Omnihis  tulip  punctum,  as  we  say  in  the  classics  ! — I’ll  give 
you  an  undress  rehearsal  of  one  of  my  crack  songs  for 
to-morrow  at  Saint  Bartlemy.  * 

All  the  world ’s  a stage,  the  men  and  women  actor  folks. 

Very,  very  tragical,  or  very  full  of  fun. 

Nature,  in  a merry  mood,  or  some  has,  quizzing,  crack’d  her 
jokes  ; 

And  Mr.  Dicky  Dunderhead  of  Dunstable  is  one. 

Ranting,  tearing,  stamping,  staring ; Whiskerandos,  Domine  ; 
Now  he  courts  the  comic  muse,  then  ogles  at  Melpomene  ; 

His  funny  eyes,  funny  mouth,  funny  chin,  and  funny  nose. 

So  queerly  tool’d,  are  good  as  goold — and  Dick  the  worth  of 
money  knows  ! 

Punch’s  scions,  see  the  lions  ! Bartlemy,  come  startle  me  ! 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  in,  walk  in  ! 

Shylock  the  Jew,  the  Brigand,  and  the  Blackymoor, 

Nigger  parlous  ! killing  Carlos  on  his  wedding-day ; 
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As  Mother  Cole,  the  canting  soul,  he  drinks  a drop  of  Jacky 
more ; 

As  Hamlet  proud,  he  bellows  loud,  and  scares  the  ghost 
away  ! 

The  pit  and  box  to  sticks  and  stocks  his  acting  surely  turn  ’em 
would, 

When  by  the  train  to  Dunsinane  comes  in  a gallop  Birnam 
Wood. 

“ Avaunt  ! you  fright,  and  quit  my  sight ! a stool  there’s  not, 
my  trump,  any ; 

I’ll  thank’e,  Banky,  for  your  room  ! Old  Nick  may  have  your 
company  !’’ 

Punch’s  scions,  see  the  lions  ! Bartlemy,  come  startle  me  ! 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  in,  walk  in  ! 

With  Pantaloon  and  Columbine  he  skips,  trips,  and  frisks  along ; 

Round  his  head  spins  like  a top  as  fast  as  it  can  go  : 

N ow  he  twirls  his  magic  sword,  whacks  the  clown,  and  whisks 
along. 

Dances  on  his  head  and  hands,  and  jumps  Jim  Crow. 

In  his  jazey,  crack’d  and  crazy,  very  queer  in  Lear  he  is  ; 

And  quite  as  queer  telling  Pierre  how  dear  his  Belvideary  is  ! 

“ A horse  ! my  kingdom  for  a horse  !”  if  legs  he  can  but  go  on 
two — 

Another  bring — twice  two  is  four — and,  like  Ducrow,  I’ll  crow  on 
two. 

Punch’s  scions,  see  the  lions  ! Bartlemy,  come  startle  me  ! 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  in,  walk  in  ! 

0,  Mr.  Dunderhead  ; is  it  to  be  wonder-^af. 

Old  chap,  you  let  Miss  Capulet  make  love  to  you  till  dawn  ? 

For  when  you  play’d  at  Dunstable,  and  overrun  the  constable. 

The  ladies  would  have  pledged  their  hearts  to  take  you  out  of 
pawn. 

Among  the  stars  of  Smithfield  bars  you’ll  stick  so  fiery  off 
indeed. 

The  deuce  a bit  of  goose  you’ll  get,  or  “Nosey!  off!”*  or 
cough, indeed ; 


* About  the  year  1775  there  was  a performer  on  the  violoncello  in 
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And  if  in  fun  for  number  one  folks  think  to  spend  a penny  fit, 
They’ll  come  and  see  you  off  a tree  the  bark  grin,  at  your 
benefit. 

Punch’s  scions,  see  the  lions  ! Bartlemy,  come  startle  me  ! 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  in,  walk  in  ! 

The  tea-kettle  boiled  over  with  rage,  and  demanded 
imperiously  the  immediate  presence  of  the  lean  man. 


the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  named  Cervetti,  to  whom  the 
gods  had  given  the  appropriate  nickname  of  Nosey,  from  his  enormous 
staysail;  that  helped  to  carry  him  before  the  wind.  “ Nosey  !”  shouted 
from  the  galleries,  was  the  signal,  or  word  of  command  for  the  fiddlers 
to  strike  up.  This  man  was  originally  an  Italian  merchant  of  good 
repute  ; but  failing  in  business,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  adopted 
music  for  a profession.  He  had  a notable  knack  of  loud  yawning,  with 
which  he  sometimes  unluckily  filled  up  Garrick’s  expressive  pauses,  to 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  little  Davy  and  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 
In  the  summer  of  1777  he  played  at  Vauxhall,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight. 

The  Laureat  of  Little  Britain  must  have  had  just  such  another  Nose 
in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the  following ; — 

ft 

That  Roman  Nose  ! that  Roman  Nose  ! 

Has  robb’d  my  bosom  of  repose  ; 

For  when  in  sleep  my  eyelids  close. 

It  haunts  me  still,  that  Roman  Nose  ! 

Between  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes 

The  bright  and  flaming  ruby  glows  ; 

That  Roman  Nose  ! that  Roman  Nose  ! 

And  beats  the  blush  of  damask  rose. 

I walk  the  streets,  the  alleys,  rows  ; 

I look  at  all  the  Jems  and  Joes  ; 

And  old  and  young,  and  friends  and  foes, 

But  cannot  find  a Roman  Nose  ! 

Then  blessed  be  the  day  I chose 

That  nasal  beauty  of  my  beau’s  ; 

And  when  at  last  to  heaven  I goes, 

I hope  to  spy  his  Roman  Nose  ! 
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“ WTio  calls  on  Bigstick  ? As  the  Tumbletuzzy  will  brook 
no  longer  delay, 

I hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part. 

‘ To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,’  you  will  find 
me  at  the  Fair.  I shall  expect  your  promised  visit. 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu,  remember  me  !” 

At  this  moment  old  blind  Sally,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  has  played  her  way  through  Highgate,  Holloway, 
and  merry  Islington,*  tuned  her  hurdy-gurdy,  and  ground 
the  lean  man  triumphantly  into  his  tea-kettle. 


* “ Islington,  March  20th,  1698.  This  day  here  were  lamentable 
doings.  O ! in  what  a sad  fright  and  constemationwere  the  Lick-spickets 
of  this  place  ; upon  the  suddain  and  unexpected  appearance  of  the  fer- 
reters  of  Fuddling-schooLs  all  were  put  into  a hurry  and  confusion,  the 
men  were  forced  to  throw  down  their  beloved  pipes  of  sotweed,  and 
rudely  leave  their  pots  without  a parting  kiss  ; the  women  and  children 
too,  alas  ! with  tears  and  sighs,  parted  with  their  hot  cakes  and  custards, 
before  they  had  half  stuffed  their  stomachs.  And  the  streets  were  filled 
with  the  mourning  mob.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a fat  red-faced  hostess, 
who,  with  a loud  and  doleful  voice,  said,  ‘ Ah  ! my  friends,  if  this 
business  holds,  I shall  certainly  be  undone.  Ah  ! poor  Islington,  thou 
hast  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  Sunday 
sots.  Thou  hast  constantly  supplied  the  citizens’  wives  and  children 
with  cakes,  pies,  and  custards,  and  art  the  chief  place  near  the  city,  for 
breeding  calves  and  nursing  children.  Thou,  I say,  that  hast  been  a 
place  so  famous,  and  in  such  esteem,  now  to  have  the  richest  of  thy  in- 
habitants utterly  ruined  only  for  profaning  tlie  Sabbath-day.  Alas  ! 
the  only  day  we  have  to  get  money  in.  Who  will  advise  me  ?’ — 
‘ Advise  you,’  said  one  of  her  sottish  customers,  ‘ you  have  kept  an  ale- 
house almost  thirty  years,  to  my  knowledge,  and  if  you  have  not  got 
enough  by  nicking,  frothing,  double-scoreing,  selling  coarse  cakes, 
empty  pies,  and  nasty  custards,  to  keep  you  now  you  are  ol(J,  e’en  go 
to  your  old  master,  the  devil,  and  let  him  keep  you  !’  ” — “The  English 
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Lucian,  or  Weekly  Discoveries  of  the  Witty  Intrigues,  Comical  Pas- 
sages, and  Remarkable  Transactions  in  Town  and  Country,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  is  a curious  picture  of  an  Islington  ale-wife  in  the  olden 
time.  The  following  account  describes  a “strange  monster  ” exhibited 
at  Miles’s  Music-house  at  Islington  a few  years  after,  with  the  comical 
interlude  of  the  Stuffed  Alligator  : — 

“Some  time  since  there  was  brought  to  Miles’s  Music-house  at  Islington 
a strange  sort  of  monster,  that  does  everything  like  a monkey,  but  is 
not  a monkey  ; mimics  man  like  a jackanapes,  but  is  not  a jackanapes  ; 
jumps  upon  tables,  and  into  windows  upon  all-fours,  like  a cat,  but  is 
not  a cat ; does  all  things  like  a beast,  but  is  not  a beast ; does  nothing 
like  a man,  but  is  a man  ! He  has  given  such  wonderful  content  to  the 
butchers  of  Clare  Market,  that  the  house  is  every  day  as  full  as  the  Bear 
Gardens  ; and  draws  the  City  wives  and  prentices  out  of  London,  much 
more  than  a man  hanged  in  chains.  It  happened  lately  upon  an  holi- 
day, when  honest  men  walked  abroad  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
to  the  great  consumption  of  hot  buns  and  bottled  ale,  that  the  fame  of 
this  mimick  had  drawn  into  the  Music-house  as  great  a crowd  of  spec- 
tators as  the  notable  performances  of  Clinch  of  Barnet  ever  drew  to  the 
theatre.  The  Frape  being  thus  assembled  in  the  lower  room,  and  the 
better  sort  being  climbed  into  the  gallery,  a little  creature,  who  before 
walked  erect,  and  bore  the  image  of  a man,  transformed  himself  into  a 
monkey,  and  began  to  entertain  the  company  with  such  a parcel  of 
pretty  pug’s  tricks,  and  mimical  actions,  that  they  were  all  as  intent 
upon  the  baboon’s  vagaries  as  if  a mandrake  had  been  tumbling  through 
a hoop  or  a hobgoblin  dancing  an  antick  ! Whilst  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  assembly  were  thus  deeply  engaged,  the  skin  of  a large  alligator, 
stuff’d  with  hay,  hanging  within  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  rats 
having  burrowed  through  the  ceiling,  could  come  down  at  pleasure  and 
sport  upon  the  back  of  the  monster  ; one  of  the  revengeful  vermin,  to 
put  a trick  upon  his  fellows,  who  were  enticed  by  the  smell  of  the  hay 
to  creep  down  the  serpent’s  throat,  his  jaws  being  extended,  gnawed 
the  cord  in  two,  and  down  comes  the  alligator  with  his  belly  full  of 
rats,  upon  the  head  of  the  monkey,  and  laid  him  sprawling ; giving 
some  of  the  spectators  a wipe  with  his  tail ; the  rats  nmning  out  of  his 
mouth  in  a wonderful  hurry,  like  so  many  sailors  from  between  decks 
when  a ship  at  midnight  has  struck  upon  a rock  “ A Pacquet  from 
Will’s,  1701.” 
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Uncle  Timothy  was  an  excursive  talker  and  walker.  He 
had  no  set  phrases  ; nothing  ready  cut  and  dried  (which  is 
often  very  dry)  for  formal  intellectual  displays.  When  he 
rose  in  the  morning,  unless  bound  by  some  engagement,  he 
hardly  knew  whither  his  footsteps  would  tend.  He  was  to 
be  seen  looking  into  curiosity  shops ; rummaging  old  book- 
stalls ; turning  over  portfolios  of  curious  prints ; stepping 
into  an  auction,  a panorama,  an  exhibition  of  ancient  pic- 
tures ; sometimes  rambling  in  the  green  fields,  and  not 
unfrequently  making  one  of  Punch’s  laughing  audiences. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  would-be  philosophers  that  their 
dignity  is  best  upheld  by  an  unbending  austerity;  and  a 
supercilious  contempt  for  whatever  engaged  the  attention  of 
their  youth.  But  we  tell  such  pretenders  that  they  are 
alike  ignorant  of  nature  and  philosophy.  Men  of  the 
most  exalted  genius  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
urbanity,  and  even  child-like  simplicity  of  manners  ; and  it 
was  one  of  the  many  interesting  traits  in  the  author 
of  Waverley,  that  in  the  “sear  and  yellow  leaf”  he  had 
nothing  of  age  but  the  name  ; but  retained  all  the  spirit,  the 
romance,  the  gaiety  of  his  youthful  days. 

The  world  would  have  called  Uncle  Timothy  idle — but 

How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 

Calls  idle,  and  who  justly  in  return 

Esteems  the  busy  world  an  idler  too  ! 

Though  the  world’s  pursuits  brought  more  care  to  the 
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heart  and  profit  to  the  purse  than  his  own,  he  wished  they 
might  only  prove  as  innocent  and  as  honest. 

Uncle  Timothy  had  just  got  scent  of  an  ancient  carved 
figure  of  Falstaff,  that  once  adorned  the  overhanging  door- 
way of  the  Boar’s  Head,  in  Eastcheap ; not  the  original 
scene  of  revelry  where  Prince  Hal  and  Sir  John  turned 
night  into  day.  That  merry  hostelrie  where  “lean  Jack” 
slept  on  benches  in  the  afternoon  and  unbuttoned  himself 
after  supper  had  been  replaced  by  another,  bearing  the 
same  immortal  sign,  which  rose  on  its  ruins  immediately 
after  , the  fire  of  London.  The  Boar’s  Head  (which  we 
well  remember)  was  cut  in  stone,  and  let  into  the  brick- 
work under  the  centre  window  of  the  first  floor.  This 
house  had  been  recently  pulled  down,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  London  Bridge  improvements  \ but 
Uncle  Timothy  heard  that  the  figure  had  been  carefully 
reserved  by  the  proprietor,  as  a memorial  of  so  celebrated 
a site.  Thither  he  journeyed  on  a voyage  of  discovery. 
The  owner  of  the  Boar’s  Head  had  departed  this  life  ; but 
the  neighbours  referred  him  to  a nephew,  dwelling  in  an 
adjoining  street,  who  had  succeeded  the  old  gentleman  in 
business.  The  worthy  tradesman  received  him  with  cour- 
tesy, and  proceeded  to  narrate  what  had  transpired  since  the 
demolition  of  the  tavern.  The  story  of  the  figure  was 
strictly  true.  His  late  uncle  regarded  it  as  an  interesting 
relic,  and  his  widow,  smitten  with  a kindred  feeling,  had 
retired  into  the  country,  carrying  with  her  Sir  John  Falstaff; 
and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  she  would  relinquish  posses- 
sion of  the  fat  knight,  until  commanded  by  the  inexorable 
separatist  that  parts  the  best  friends.  While  Uncle 
Timothy,  on  his  way  homeward,  was  whistling,  not  for 
“ want  of  thought,”  but  the  figure,  he  espied  a new  Boar’s 
Head  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  one ; and,  as  the 
attraction  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  he  walked  in,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  a spacious  apartment,  carved,  fretted. 
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and  mullioned  in  the  ancient  style ; the  furniture  was 
grotesquely  ornamented  and  antique;  the  holly  and  mis- 
tletoe were  disposed  in  various  parts  of  the  room  ; a huge 
fire  blazed  cheerfully  ; and  round  a massy  oak  table,  black 
with  age,  sat  FalstafiF,  Prince  Henry,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Justice  Shallow, 
Poins,  Peto,  Touchstone,  Corporal  Nym,  Ancient  Pistol, 
and  Lieutenant  Bardolph  ! That  “base-string  of  humility,” 
Francis,  waited  upon  the  company ; and  the  shrill  tones  of 
Hostess  Quickly  were  heard  in  an  angry  colloquy  with  the 
“roaring  girl,”  Doll  Tearsheet.  A boar’s  head  with  a 
lemon  in  his  mouth  adorned  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
immediately  before  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  a magnificent 
bowl  of  sugared  sack  compounded  by  the  dame  in  her  very 
best  humour,  and  not  excelled  by  that  memorable  draught 
which  the  oily  knight  so  cosily  lapped  down,  when  he  swore 
to  mine  hostess,  “upon  a parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in 
her  Dolphin  Chamber  at  the  round-table,  by  a sea-coal 
fire,”  that  he  would  marry  her  and  make  her  “ my  lady.” 
Every  guest  had  a horn  cup  silver-mounted;  and  black 
jacks  of  sparkling  ale,  and  cakes  in  abundance,  strewed  the 
festive  board.  Some  racy  joke  on  Bardolph’s  burning  nose 
had  just  been  fired  off,  and  the  company  were  in  high  mer- 
riment. 

“ Surely,”  said  Uncle  Timothy  to  himself,  “ this  is  a 
masquerade.  I am  an  unbidden  guest ; but  the  En- 
chanter’s wand  is  over  me,  and  I cannot  either  advance  or 
retire.” 

Sir  Andrew  thrummed  his  viol-de-gambo  ; and  Sir  Toby, 
having  fortified  himself  with  a long  draught  out  of  a black 
jack,  with  true  heartiness  of  voice  and  gesture  struck  up 
a glee. 
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THE  BOAR’S  HEAD. 


Sir  Toby.  Because  some  folks  are  virtuous,  Sir  John,  shall 
you  and  I 

Forswear  our  wassail,  cakes  and  ale,  and  sit  us  down  and  sigh  ? 
The  world  is  still  a merry  world,  and  this  a merry  time ; 

And  sack  is  sack.  Sir  John,  Sir  Jack ! though  in  it  tastes  the 
lime. 


The  watery  eye  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  twinkled  with 
exquisite  delight  as  he  filled  himself  a cup  of  sack  and 
responded. 


There’s  nothing  extant.  Sir  Toby,  but  cant. 

A plague  of  all  cowards  ! Here,  Bardolph,  my  Trigon  ! 
You  and  I will  repent, 

And  keep  a lean  Lent. 

Presuming  it  long, 

Let  us  first  have  a song. 

And  dismally  troll 
It  over  a bowl. 

To  honesty,  manhood,  good  fellowship  bygone. 

Pistol,  my  Ancient  ! 


Pistol.  I’ll  ne’er  prove  a stopper. 

By  my  sword,  that’s  true  steel ! 


Bardolph. 

Falstaff. 

Nym. 

Falstaff. 

Gadshill  & Peto. 
Falstaff. 

Clown. 

Falstaff. 

Shallow. 

Falstaff. 

Sir  Andrew  & Sir  Hugh, 
Falstaff. 


By  nose,  that’s  true  copper  ! 
Corporal  Nym — 

In  sack  let  me  swim  ! 

Gadshill  and  Peto — 

Sweet  wag  ! take  our  veto. 

Motley  too — 

My  cockscomb  to  you  ! 

Good  Justice  Shallow — 

I’m  true  to  you,  “ Tallow  !” 

Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Hugh — 
We’ll  drink  as  you  brew  ! 
Poins  joins  ! Hal  shall ! 


Dame  Partlet  the  hen  ! Doll  ! Francis  !- 
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Francis. 

All. 


Anon  ! — 

We’re  all  your  liege  subjects,  right  glorious  Sir 
John  ! 


Chorus. 


The  lawyer’s  head,  and  the  shark’s  head. 

The  puritan  parson’s,  and  clerk’s  head. 

Are  all  very  well 
For  a shot  or  a shell ; 

Exceedingly  fit 
To  fill  up  a pit ! 

But  the  head  that  was  rear’d 
When  Christmas  cheer’d 
In  the  rollicking,  frollicking  days  of  yore, 

When  the  Lord  of  Misrule, 

The  Friar  and  Fool, 

With  Robin  and  Marian,  led  the  brawl. 

And  the  hobby-horse  frisk’d  in  the  old-fashion’d  hall, 
Was  the  wassailing  Head  of  the  bristly  Boar  ! 


Falstaff,  Nym, 
Gadshill,  Peto,  ■ 
AND  BaRDOLPH. 


Prince  and  Poins. 


We  are  minions  of  the  moon, 

Doughty  heroes,  hot  for  fight ! 

May  a cloud  her  brightness  shroud, 
And  help  us  to  a purse  to-night. 
Buckram’d  varlets  ! coward  knaves  ! 
Angels,  watches,  rings  unfob  ! — 

Up  with  staves,  and  down  with 
braves — 

We  true  men  the  robbers  rob  ! 


Touchstone.  Mistress  Audrey,  in  the  dance, 

With  your  love-lorn  swain  advance. 
Though  our  carpet’s  not  so  sheen 
As  shady  Arden’s  forest  green, 

And  the  lamps  are  not  so  bright 
As  chaste  Luna’s  silver  light, 

Nor  our  company  so  gay 
As  when  trips  the  sprightly  fay, 

I will  dance,  and  I will  sing. 
Mingling  in  the  laughing  ring. 
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Chorus. 

Shout  for  the  Head  of  the  bristly  Boar  ! 

Jovial  spirits,  as  we  are  now, 

Did  merrily  bound  while  the  cup  went  round 
Under  the  holly  and  mistletoe  bough. 

Sing  O the  green  holly  ! sing  O the  green  holly  ! 

N othing ’s  so  sweet  as  divine  melancholy. 

Ingratitude  blighting  true  friendships  of  old, 

No  bleak  winter  wind  is  so  bitter  and  cold. 

The  room  now  seemed  to  extend  in  width  and  in  length  ; 
the  sounds  of  revelry  ceased,  and  other  characters  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Lady  Macbeth,  her  eyes  bending  oh 
vacancy,  her  lips  moving  convulsively,  her  voice  audible,  but 
in  fearful  whispers,  slept  her  last  sleep  of  darkness,  guilt, 
and  terror.  The  Weird  Sisters  danced  round  their  magic 
cauldron,  hideous,  anomalous,  and  immortal ! The  noble 
Moor  ended  “ life’s  fitful  season,”  remorseful  and  heart- 
broken. The  “ Majesty  of  buried  Denmark  ” revisited  “ the 
pale  glimpses  of  the  moon.”  Ariel,  dismissed  by  Prospero, 
warbled  his  valedictory  strain,  and  flew  to  his  bright  dwell- 
ing, “ under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.”  The 
chiefs  and  sages  of  imperial  Rome  swept  along  in  silent 
majesty.  Lear,  on  his  knees,  bareheaded,  with  heavenward 
eye,  quivering  lip,  and  hands  clasped  together  in  agony, 
pronounced  the  terrible  curse,  and  in  his  death  realized  all 
that  can  be  imagined  of  human  woe.  Shylock,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a once-despised  and  persecuted  race,  pleaded 
his  cause  before  the  senate,  and  lost  it-  by  a quibble.  Obe- 
ron.  Puck,  and  the  ethereal  essences  of  a Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  flitted  in  the  moonbeams.  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  had  their  wars  of  wit  and  combats  of  the  tongue. 
The  Lady  Constance,  alternately  reproachful,  despairing, 
and  frenzied,  exhibited  a matchless  picture  of  maternal  ten- 
derness. Juliet  breathed  forth  her  sighs  to  the  chaste  stars. 
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Isabella  read  a lesson  to  haughty  authority,  when  she  asks 
her  brother’s  forfeited  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  worthy 
of  holy  seer  or  sage  and  Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  was 
simple,  touching,  and  sublime. 

Though  these  soul-stirring  scenes  were  perfectly  familiar 
to  Uncle  Timothy,  and  from  youth  to  age  had  been  his 
morning  study  and  his  nightly  dream,  they  had  never  been 
invested  with  such  an  absorbing  reality  before,  and  he  stood 
transfixed,  a wondering  spectator  of  the  glorious  vision — for 
such  to  his  aching  sight  it  seemed  to  be.  At  this  moment, 
the  embroidered  arras  that  hung  before  the  oriel  window 
of  the  tapestried  chamber  was  slowly  drawn  aside,  and  the 
figure  of  Shakspeare,  his  eyes  beaming  with  immortality,  and 
his  lofty  brow  discoursing  of  all  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  stood  revealed  to  view  ! “ Flowers  of  all  hues,  and 

without  thorn  the  rose,”  sprung  up  spontaneously  beneath 
his  feet. 

And  as  he  walk’d  along  th’  enamell’d  bed 
Of  flow’rs,  disposed  in  many  a fairy  ring. 

Celestial  music  answer’d  to  his  tread, 

As  if  his  feet  had  touch’d  some  hidden  spring 
Of  harmony — so.  soft  the  airs  did  breathe 
In  the  charmed  ear — around — above — beneath  ? 


* An  eminent  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England  was  once  discoursing 
with  the  author  on  the  morality  of  Shakspeare.  He  regretted  that  the 
Bard  had  not  spoken  on  that  most  glorious  of  all  subjects,  Man’s 
Redemption,  beyond  a few  lines  (exquisitely  beautiful)  in  the  first  scene 
of  “Hamlet.”  The  author  immediately  pointed  out  the  following  terse, 
but  transcendant  passage  from  “ Measure  for  Measure 

“ Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 

And  HE  that  might  the  ’vantage  best  hove  took. 

Found  out  the  remedy.” 

It  would  pass  the  bounds  of  the  most  exalted  eulogy  to  record  the 
prelate’s  answer,  and  how  deeply  affected  he  was  whilst  making  it. 
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He  spoke.  But  his  voice  was  of  “ no  sound  that  the 
earth  knows.” 

The  sensations  of  Uncle  Timothy  grew  intensely  painful 
— amounting  almost  to  agony.  He  made  a sudden  effort  to 
rush  forward,  and  in  making  it,  awoke  ! when  he  found 
himself  seated  snugly  in  an  arm-chair  before  a bright  “ sea- 
coal  fire,”  at  the  Mother  Red  Cap,  where  he  had  fallen 
asleep  after  the  exit  of  the  Bartholomew  Fair  troop,  in  their 
progress  to  the  “ Rounds.” 

And  thus  ended  Uncle  Timothy’s  Vision  of  the  Boar’s 
Head! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

“ Gentlemen,  on  this  anniversary  of  St  Bartholomew,  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  owe  his  Fair  to  a priest  and  jester.” 
“A  priest  and  a jester,  Mr.  Merripall? — ha  ! ha ! ho  !” 

“ In  sooth.  Brother  Stiflegig,"  replied  the  comical  coffin- 
maker  to  his  inquiring  mute,  whose  hollow  laugh  sounded 
like  a double  knock ; “ and  the  merry  monk  is  no  more  to 
be  blamed  for  the  disorders  that,  fungus-like,  have  grown  out 
of  it,  than  is  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the  cobwebs  and  dust 
that  deface  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Right  is  not  always  the 
reverse  of  wrong.  Brush  away  the  cobwebs  and  the  dust, 
but  spare  the  dome.  Don’t  cut  off  a man’s  head  to  cure 
his  toothache,  or  lop  off  his  leg  to  banish  his  gout  in  toto  /” 
The  latter  clause  of  this  remark  was  much  applauded  by 
a sensitive  member,  who  had  evinced  great  anxiety  to  pro- 
tect his  physiognomy  from  the  cutting  draught  of  the  door ; 
and  by  another,  who  was  equally  careful  to  keep  his  ten  toes 
from  being  trod  upon.  But  the  sexton  and  the  Uvo  mutes 
exchanged  significant  glances,  that  plainly  hinted  their  non- 
approval of  this  anti-professional,  ultra-liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  comical  coffin-maker. 

“ Gentlemen,”  resumed  Mr.  Merripall,  rising — 

“ THE  JOVIAL  PRIOR  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  ! 

Sons  of  the  fair,  to  Father  Rahere 
Chant  a stave  in  a hollow  mew  ; 

Hosier  Lane  shout  back  the  strain 
Through  the  cloisters  of  holy  Bartholomew, 
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Saunders,  Gyngell,  merrily  mingle  ; 

Richardson  join  in  the  choir  : 

Two-legg'd  dancers,  four-legg’d  prancers. 

You  can’t  cry  nay  {tieigk  f)  to  the  Prior. 

Now  fire  away  in  full  chorus  ! — 

Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  bald-pated  droll  1 
Sound  him  a larry-cum-twang  ! 

Toss  off  a toast  to  his  good-humouPd  ghost. 

And  let  it  come  off  with  a bang  !” 

We  were  passing  by  those  ancient  houses  in  Duke  Street, 
Smithfield,  undecided  whether  or  not  to  drop  in  upon  the 
httle  Drysalter,  when  our  attention  was  arrested  by  this 
chorus  of  mirth  proceeding  from  one  of  the  many  obscure 
hostelries  with  which  these  ancient  turnings  and  windings 
abound.  We  had  stumbled  on  the  Pig  and  Tinder-box, 
near  Bartholomew  Close.  The  chair  was  on  his  legs — an 
exceedingly  long  pair,  in  black  stockings — leading  a loud 
cheer.  Mr.  Merripall,  the  comical  coffin-maker,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Antiqueeruns.  On  each  side  of  him  sat  his  two 
mutes,  Messrs.  Hatband  and  Stiflegigj  the  sexton,  Mr. 
Shovelton,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was  vice ; the  rest  were 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  porters,  pipes, 
punch,  purl,^  pigtail,  and  politics  were  a pleasing  solace 
after  the  business  of  the  day ; and  a warlike  character  was 
given  to  the  club  by  the  infusion  of  some  of  the  Honourable 
the  Artillery  Company,  and  the  “ angel  visits  ” of  a city-mar- 
shal. Its  name,^  though  implying  a reverse  of  a jest,  had 
Its  ongin  in  a joke,  arising  from  a mispronunciation  of  a 
member,  to  whom  a little  learning  had  proved  a dangerous 
thing.  This  mtellipnt  brother,  at  the  christening  of  the 
club,  rnoved  that  it  be  called  the  “Antiqueeruns"  from 
the  antiquity  of  their  quarter  and  quality,  which  was  carried, 
as  he  triumphantly  announced,  by  “ ninny  contra  decency 
{nemine  contradicente?)  A palpable  misnomer— for  the 
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quorum  consisted  of  the  queerest  fellows  imaginable,  and 
their  president,  Mr.  Merripall,  was  a host  in  fun. 

Our  entrance  had  not  been  noticed  during  their  upstand- 
ing' jollity ; but  now,  when  every  member  was  seated,  we 
became  “ the  observed  of  all  observers." 

“ Spies  in  the  camp  !’’  growled  a priggish  person  of 
punchy  proportions,  with  a little  round  dumpling  head, 
and  short  legs,  whose  pompous  peculiarities  had  been  sorely 
quizzed  by  some  prying  penny-a-liner.  “ I move,  Mr.  Cheer, 
that  our  fifteenth  rule  be  read  by  the  vice." 

“Spies  in  the  camp,  Mr.  Allgag! — pooh  ! Yet  what  sig- 
nifies, if  there’s  no  treason  in  it  ? The  gentlemen  have  only 
mistaken  a private  room  for  a public  one.” 

“ It’s  all  very  well,  Mr.  President,  for  you  to  say  there 
was  no  malice  aforethought  to  broil  us  on  their  penny 
gridiron,  when  these  people  popped  in  upon  us  whipsy 
dicksy  (ipse  dixit?)  and  unawars.  But”  (rapping  the 
table)  “ we  live  in  an  age  of  spies  and  spinnage  1”  (es- 
pionage ?) 

“Gammon  and  spinage  1”  chuckled  the  comical  coffin- 
maker. 

“ Order  1 order  !”  from  several  voices. 

“ The  Cheer  is  out  of  order  ! A gentleman  don’t  oughtn’t 
to  be  interrupted  will  he  nil  he,  vie  et  harness  (vi  et  armis  ?). 
Who  seconds  my  motion  ?” 

“ I,”  winked  the  sexton. 

“ Then  we’ll  put  it  to  the  vote.  As  many  of  you  as  are  of 
this  opinion  hold  up  your  hands.” 

Mr.  Allgag,  though  an  oyster  in  intellect,  was  the  small 
oracle  of  an  insignificant,  captious,  factious  section  of  the 
Antiqueeruns.  A few  hands  were  held  up,  and  the  fulmina- 
ting fifteenth  rule  was  read  aloud,  which  imposed  a fine  of 
five  shillings  on  each  intruder,  and  a forcible  ejection  from 
the  room. 

“ I blush  for  these  pitiful  proceedings,”  exclaimed  the 
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comical  coffin-maker ; “ and  rather  than  become  a party  to 
them,  I will  vacate  the  chair.” 

“ Well  and  good  ! I’ll  be  your  locum  trimmings”  (tenens  ?) 
rejoined  the  Holbom  Hill  Demosthenes;  and  he  half 
strutted,  half  waddled  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  take  possession. 
The  mutes  looked  grave;  even  the  rebellious  vice  was 
panic-struck  at  the  prodigious  boldness  of  Mr.  Allgag, 
“ I’ll  take  the  cheer.  As  for  the  turning  out  part  of  the 
story — ” 

‘‘  Who  talks  of  turning  out  ?”  cried  the  Laureat  of  Little 
Britain,  bursting  suddenly  into  the  room.  “ Is  it  you  ?”  ad- 
dressing the  affrighted  sexton,  who  shook  his  head  ruefully 
in  the  negative;  “or  you?”  advancing  to  the  terrified 
mutes,  who  shook  in  their  shoes.  “ Not  you  ! good 
Master  Merripall,”  giving  the  comical  coffin-maker  a hearty 
shake  by  the  hand.  “ Or  is  it  you,  sir?”  placing  himself  in 
a provokingly  pugnacious  attitude  before  the  Holborn  Hill 
Demosthenes.  “ What  a bluster  about  an  unintentional  in- 
trusion ! If,  gentlemen,  my  friends  must  be  fined,  I will  be 
their  guarantee.” 

So  saying,  he  ejected  us  with  gentle  violence  from  the 
room,  and  in  a few  minutes  after  we  found  ourselves  in  his 
elegant  little  library,  where  everything  was  as  neat  and  prim 
as  himself  not  a bust,  bijou,  or  book  out  of  its  place. 

“A  heavy  retribution  had  well  nigh  faUen  upon  you,  my 
good  friends,  for  passing  my  door  without  looking  in.  It 
matters  not  what  chance  medley  brought  me  to  your  rescue; 
but  I m a merciful  man,  and  the  only  fine  I impose  is, 

that  you  sit  down,  be  comfortable,  and  stay  till  I turn 
you  out.” 

The  fine  seemed  so  very  moderate,  that  we  were  glad  to 
compromise. 

“Everything  around  you— books,  plate,  pictures— ay, 
my  old-fashioned  housekeeper  into  the  bargain — are  the 
selection  of  Uncle  Tim.” 
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“ And  by  this  beeswing,  Mr.  Bosky,  we  guess  Uncle 
Timothy  is  butler  too.” 

“ Most  profoundly  opined ! Yonder,”  pointing  to  an 
antique  painted  glass  door,  “ is  his  cabinet — 

There  Caxton  sleeps,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side. 

One  clasp’d  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide. 

An  odd  thought  strikes  me.  What  say  you  to  a dish  of 
conjurors,  with  a garnish  of  monsters  and  mountebanks, 
served  up  by  mine  host  of  St.  Bartlemy,  Uncle  Tim  ?”  And 
Mr.  Bosky  disappeared  through  the  glass  door,  but  returned 
in  an  instant,  bearing  in  his  hand  a smartly-bound  volume. 
“ Shall  I unclasp  the  ‘ Merry  Mysteries  of  Bartlemy  Fair  ?’ 
You  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse.” 

“ We  want  no  whetters  or  provocatives,  Mr.  Bosky.” 

“ Well,  seeing  that,  like  Justice  Greedy,  you  long  to  give 
thanks  and  fall  to,  my  musical  grace  shall  not  be  a tedious 
one. 

“ Our  host.  Uncle  Tim,  does  the  banquet  prepare, 

An  OUa  Podrida  of  Bartlemy  Fair  ! 

Ye  lovers  of  mirth,  eccentricity,  whim. 

Fill  a glass  to  the  health  of  our  host.  Uncle  Tim. 

And  when  you  have  fill’d,  O ! dismiss  from  your  mind 
Whatever  is  selfish,  ungrateful,  unkind  ; 

Let  gentle  humanity  rise  to  the  brim. 

And  then,  if  you  please,  you  may  toast  Uncle  Tim  1 

You  need  not  be  told  that  the  wine  must  be  old. 

As  sparkling  and  bright  as  his  wit  and  his  whim  ; 

Of  clear  rosy  hue,  and  generous  too, 

Like  the  cheek  and  the  heart  of  our  friend.  Uncle  Tim  ! 

So  now  stir  the  fire,  let  business  retire. 

The  door  shut  on  Maimnon,  we’ll  have  none  of  him  ! 
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But  tell  the  sly  fox,  when  he  quietly  knocks, 

We  are  only  at  home  to  thy  Tome,  Uncle  Tim  !” 

Mr.  Bosky  trimmed  the  lamp,  drew  the  curtains,  wheeled 
round  the  sofa,  opened  the  morocco-bound  manuscript,  and 
began.  But  Mr.  Bosky’s  beginning  must  stand  at  the  head 
of  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Garrick  never  introduced  a hero  upon  the  scene  without 
a flourish  of  trumpets — nor  shall  we. 

Bid  Harlequino  decorate  the  stage 
With  all  magnificence  of  decoration — 

Giants  and  giantesses,  dwarfs  and  pigmies, 

Songs,  dances,  music,  in  their  amplest  order. 

Mimes,  pantomimes,  and  all  the  mimic  motion 
Of  scene  deceptiovisive  and  sublime  ! 

For  St.  Bartholomew  makes  his  first  bow  in  “ The  Ancient 
Records  of  the  Rounds.” 

The  learned  need  not  be  told  that  a fair  was  originally 
a market  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  sorts  of  commo- 
dities ; and  what  care  the  unlearned  for  its  derivation  ? 
For  them  it  suffices  that  'tis  a market  for  fun.  Our  merry 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew  knowing  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb  that  “all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull 
boy,”  mingled  pastime  with  business,  and  put  Momus  into 
partnership  with  Mammon.  For  many  years  they  jogged 
on  together,  somewhat  doggedly,  to  be  sure,  for  Momus  was 
a fellow  of  uproarious  merriment ; and  while  Mammon, 
with  furred  gown  and  gold  chain,  was  weighing  atoms  and 
splitting  straws,  Momus  split  the  sides  of  his  customers, 
and  so  entirely  won  them  over  to  his  jocular  way  of  doing 
business,  that  Mammon  was  drummed  out  of  tlie  firm  and 
the  fair.  But  Mammon  has  had  his  revenge,  by  causing 
Momus  to  be  confined  to  such  narrow  bounds,  that  his  lions 
and  tigers  lack  space  to  roar  in,  and  his  giants  are  pinched 
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for  elbow  room.*  Moreover,  he  and  his  sly  bottle-holder, 
Mr.  Cupidity  Cant  (who  from  the  time  of  Prynne  to  the 
present  has  been  a bitter  foe  to  good  fellowship),  threaten 
to  drive  poor  Momus  out  of  house  and  home.  Out  upon 
the  ungracious  varlets ! let  them  sand  their  own  sugar,! 
not  ours  ! and  leave  Punch  alone.  Let  them  be  content 
to  rant  in  their  rostrums,  and  peep  over  their  particular 
timber,  lest  we  pillory  the  rogues,  and  make  them  peep 
through  it ! 

Father  Rahere  founded  the  Priory,  Hospital,  and  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield,  at  the  instigation  (’tis  said) 
of  the'  saint  himself,  who  appeared  to  him  in  Rome,  whither 
he  had  repaired  on  a pilgrimage.  “We  learn  from  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  that  he  “ ofte  hawnted  the  Kyng’s  palice, 
and  amo’ge  the  noysefull  presse  of  that  tumultuous  courte, 
enforsed  hymselfe  with  jolite  and  carnal  suavite  : ther  yn 
spectaclis,  yn  metys,  yn  playes,  and  other  courtely  mokkys 
and  trifyllis,  intruding  he  lede  forth  the  besynesse  of  alle  the 
daye.”  He  was  a “ pleasant  witted  gentleman,”  and  filled 
the  post  of  minstrel  to  King  Henry  the  First,  which  com- 
prehended musician,  improvisatore,  jester,  &c.  ; and  Henry 
the  Second  granted  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(of  which  Rahere  was  the  first  prior)  the  privilege  of  a three 
days’  fair  for  the  drapers  and  clothiers  : hence  Cloth  Fair. 
His  ashes  rest  under  a magnificent  tomb  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great.  This  beautiful  shrine  is  still 
carefully  preserved.  How  different  has  been  the  fate  of  the 


* The  American  giant  refused  to  come  over  to  England  because 
the  twenty-first  of  June  was  not  long  enough  for  him  to  stand  upright 
in  ! And  the  Kentucky  dwarf  was  so  short  that  he  had  not  paid  his 
debts  these  five  years  ! 

+ “ Have  you  sanded  the  sugar,  good  Sandy, 

And  water’d  the  treacle  with  care  ? 

Have  you  smuggled  the  element  into  the  brandy  ?” 

“Yes,  master.” — “ Then  come  in  to  prayer  !” 
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desecrated  sepulchre  of  the  “moral  Gower,”  which  the 
Boetian  Borough  brawlers  would  have  pounded,  with  their 
Ladye  Chapel,  to  macadamize  the  road  ! 

“ It  is  worthy  of  observation”  (says  Paul  Hentzer,  1598), 

that  every  year  when  the  Fair  is  held,  it  is  usual  for  the 
Mayor  to  ride  into  Smithfield,  dressed  in  his  scarlet  gown, 
and  about  his  neck  is  a golden  chain,  besides  that  particular 
ornament  that  distinguishes  the  staple  of  the  kingdom.  He 
is  followed  by  the  Aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns,  and  a mace 
and  a cap  are  borne  before  him.  Where  the  yearly  fair  is 
proclaimed  a tent  is  placed,  and  after  the  ceremony  is  over 
the  mob  begin  to  wrestle  before  them,  two  at  a time,  and 
conquerors  are  rewarded  by  them  by  money  thrown  from 
the  tent.  After  this,  a parcel  of  live  rabbits  are  turned 
loose  among  the  crowd,  and  hunted  by  a number  of  boys, 
with  great  noise,  &c.  Before  this  time,  also,  there  was  an 
old  custom  for  the  Scholars  of  London  to  meet  at  this 
festival,  at  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  dispute  in  logic 
and  grammar,  and  upon  a bank,  under  a tree  (!),  the  best  of 
them  were  rewarded  with  bows  and  silver  arrows.”  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  until  about  1743,  was  held  a fortnight;  and 
the  spacious  area  of  Smithfield  was  filled  with  booths  for 
drolls  and  interludes,  in  which  many  popular  comedians  of 
the  time  performed,  from  the  merry  reign  of  Mat  Coppinger 
to  the  laughing  days  of  Ned  Shuter.  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer, 
in  1762,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Bull  (not  John  Bull !)  in  1774, 
enforced  some  stringent  regulations  that  amounted  almost 
to  an  abolition. 

And  now,  my  merry  masters  ! let  us  take  a stroll  into  the 
ancient  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew,  vulgo  Bartlemy,  with  John 
Littlewit,  the  uxorious  proctor ; Win-the-fight  Little^vit,  his 
fanciful  wife ; Dame  Purecraft,  a painful  sister ; Zeal-of-the- 
land  Busy,  the  puritan  Banbury  man ; and  our  illustrious 
cicerone,  rare  Ben  Jonson. 

In  the  year  1614,  and  long  before,  one  of  the  most 
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delicious  City  dainties  was  a Bartholomew  roast  pig.*  A 
cold  turkey-pie  and  a glass  of  rich  malmsey  were  “ creature 
comforts  ” not  to  be  despised  even  by  such  devout  sons  of 
self-denial  as  Mr.  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy,  who  always  popped 
in  at  pudding-time.t  But  Bartholomew  pig,  “ a meat  that 
is  nourishing,  and  may  be  longed  for,”  that  may  be  eaten, 
“very  exceeding  well  eaten,”  but  not  in  a fair,  was  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  savoury  morsels  : therefore  Win-the-fight 
Littlewit,  with  a strawberry  breath,  cherry  lips,  and  apricot 
cheeks,  the  better  half  (not  in  folly  !)  of  one  of  “ the  pretty 
wits  of  Paul’s,”  shams  Abram,  and  pretends  to  long  for  it, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  scruples  and  qualms  of  Dame  Pure- 
craft  and  the  Banbury  man,  who,  but  for  such  longing, 
would  have  never  consented  to  her  visiting  the  fair.  The 
Rabbi  being  called  upon  by  the  dame  to  legalize  roast  pig, 
proposes  that  it  should  be  eaten  with  a reformed  mouth, 
and  not  after  the  profane  fashion  of  feeding ; and,  that  the 
weak  may  be  comforted,  himself  will  accompany  them  to  the 
fair,  and  eat  exceedingly,  and  prophesy  ! 

Among  the  minor  delicacies  of  Ursula’s}  cuisine — Ursula, 


* “Now  London’s  Mayor,  on  saddle  new, 

Rides  to  the  Fair  of  Bartlemew-; 

He  twirls  his  chain  and  looketh  big. 

As  if  to  fright  the  head  of  pig. 

That  gaping  lies  on  every  stall.  ” — Davenant. 
Shakspeare,  in  the  First  Part  of  “ King  Henry  the  Fourth,”  speaks  ot 
an  ox  being  roasted  at  Bartholomew  Fair. 

f “I  ne’er  saw  a parson  without  a good  nose — 

But  the  devil’s  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes.  ” — Swift. 

X “ Her  face  all  bowsy, 

Comelye  crinkled, 

Wonderously  wrinkled 
Like  a roste  pigges  eare, 

Brystled  with  here. 

Her  nose  some  dele  hoked. 

And  camouslye  croked. 
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“uglye  of  cheare,”  the  pig-woman  and  priestess  of  St. 
Bartlemy,  “ all  fire  and  fat !” — are  tobacco,  colt’s-foot, 
bottled-ale,  and  tripes ; and  a curious  picture  of  Smithfield 
manners  is  given  in  her  instructions  to  Mooncalf  to  froth 
the  cans  well,  jog  the  bottles  o’  the  buttock,  shink  out  the 
first  glass  ever,  and  drink  with  all  companies.  We  have  an 
irruption  of  other  popular  characters  into  the  fair,  all  in 
high  keeping  with  the  time  and  place  : — a costard-monger ; 
a gilt  gingerbread  woman  ; a mountebank  ; a corn-cutter  ; 
a wrestler ; a cut-purse  (a  babe  of  booty,  or  child  of  the 
hom-thumb!)j  a gamester;  a ballad-singer;  an  “ostler, 
trade-fallen;”  a roarer  (a  swashbuckler,  in  later  times  a 
mohawk) ; puppet-show  keepers  and  watchmen ; Bartho- 
lomew Cokes,  a natural  bom  fool  and  squire;  Waspe,  his 
shrewder  serving-man ; Overdo,  a bacchanalian  justice ; a 
gang  of  gipsies,  and  their  hedge-priest,  patriarch  of  the 
cut-purses,  or  Patrico  to  the  Abram  men  and  their  prickers 
and  prancers;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  a 
supposed  caricature  of  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom  Ben  Jonson 
was  associated  in  some  of  his  munificent  court  masques.  All 
these  characters  exhibit  their  humours,  and  present  a living 
picture  of  what  Bartholomew  Fair  was  in  1614.  We  have 
the  exact  dress  of  the  flaunting  City  Madam — a huge  velvet 
custard,  or  three-cornered  bonnet ; for  these  pretenders  to 
sanctity  not  only  adorned  their  outward  woman  with  the 
garments  of  vanity,  but  were  the  principal  dealers  in  feathers 
(another  fashionable  part  of  female  dress  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.)  in  the  Blackfriars.  All  the  mer- 
chandize of  Babylon  (/.<?.  the  fair !)  is  spread  out  to  our 
view;  Jew’s-trumps,  rattles,  mousetraps,  penny  ballads,* * 
purses,  pin-cases,  Tobie’s  dogs,  “ comfortable  bread  ” (spiced 

Her  skin  lose  and  slacke, 

Grained  like  a sacke 

With  a croked  backe.” — Skelton. 

* Gifford  says,  “ In  Jonson’s  time,  scarcely  any  ballad  was  printed 
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gingerbread),  hobby-horses,  drums,  lions,  bears,  Bartholomew 
whistling  birds  (wooden  toys),  dolls,* *  and  Orpheus  and  his 
fiddle  in  gin-work  ! We  have  its  cant  phrases,  mendacious 
tricks,  and  practical  jokes ; and  are  invited  into  “ a sweet 
delicate  booth,”  with  boughs,  to  eat  roast  pig  with  the  fire 
0’  juniper  and  rosemary  branches;  and  “it  were  great 
obstinacy,  high  and  horrible  obstinacy,  to  decline  or  resist 
the  good  titillation  of  the  famelic  sense,”  and  not  enter  the 
gates  of  the  unclean  for  once,  with  the  liquorish  Rabbi.  The 
sound  beating  of  Justice  Overdo,  Waspe’s  elevation  of  Cokes 
on  pickback,  aud  the  final  confutation  of  Zeal-of-the-land 
Busy,  complete  the  humours  of,  and  give  the  last  finishing 
touches  to  this  authentic  and  curious  picture  of  ancient 
Bartholomew  Fair. 

Bravo,  Ben  Jonson ! Not  the  surly,  envious,  malig- 
nant Ben,  but  the  rare  cher  Bartlemy  Fair  Ben ! 
the  prince  of  poets ! the  King  of  good  fellows ! the 
learned  oracle  of  the  Mermaid  and  the  Devil  ;f  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  gallant  Raleigh ; the  poetical 


without  a woodcut  illustrative  of  its  subject.  If  it  was  a ballad  of  ‘ pure 
love,’  or  of  ‘good  life,’  which  afforded  no  scope  for  the  graphic  talents 
of  the  Grub  Street  Apelles,  the  portrait  of  ‘good  Queen  Elizabeth,’ 
magnificently  adorned,  with  the  globe  and  sceptre,  formed  no  unwelcome 
substitute  for  her  loving  subjects.” 

* The  following  was  the  costume  of  a Bartlemy  Fair  doll,  or  baby  : — 

“ Her  petticoat  of  sattin. 

Her  gown  of  crimson  tabby. 

Laced  up  before,  and  spangled  o’er, 

Just  like  a Barthol’mew  Baby.” 

The  Comedian’s  Tales  ; or.  Jests,  Songs,  and  Pleasant  Adventures  of 
several  Famous  Players.  1729. 

t In  the  Apollo  Room  in  the  Devil  Tavern  (on  the  site  of  which 
stands  the  Banking-house  of  Messrs.  Child),  Ben  Jonson  occupied  the 
President’s  chair,  surrounded  by  the  Eruditi,  urbani,  hilares,  honesti 
of  that  glorious  age.  Take  his  picture  as  drawn  by  Shakerley  Marmion, 
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father  of  many  worthy  adopted  sons;  and,  to  sum  up 
emphatically  thy  various  excellences,  the  friend,  “ fellow,” 
and  elegiast  of  Shakspeare  ! Yes,  thou  didst  behold  him  face 
to  face  ! Great  and  glorious  privilege  ! Thou  his  detractor ! 
What  a beauteous  garland  hast  thou  thrown  upon  his  tomb  ! 


a contemporary  dramatist  of  some  note,  and  (as  Anthony  Wood  styles 
him)  a “goodly  proper  gentleman.” 

“ The  boon  Delphic  god 
Drinks  sack,  and  keeps  his  Bacchanalia, 

And  has  his  incense,  and  his  altars  smoking. 

And  speaks  in  sparkling  prophecies.” 

His  Leges  Conviviales  were  engraved  in  black  marble  over  the  chimney; 
and  over  the  door  was  inscribed  the  following  verses  by  the  same 
master-hand — 

“ Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo  : 

Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle. 

Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  bottle  ; 

All  his  answers  are  divine, 

Truth  itself  doth  flow  in  wine. 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers. 

Cries  old  Sim,  the  king  of  shinkers  ; 

He  the  half  of  life  abuses. 

That  sits  watering  with  the  Muses, 

Those  dull  girls  no  good  can  mean  us  j 
Wine — it  is  the  milk  of  V enus. 

And  the  poet’s  horse  accounted  : 

Ply  it,  and  you  all  are  mounted. 

’Tis  the  true  Phoebian  liquor. 

Cheers  the  brains,  makes  wit  the  quicker; 

Pays  all  debts,  cures  all  diseases. 

And  at  once  three  senses  pleases. 

W elcome  all  who  lead  or  follow 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo  1” 

Such  an  association  of  intellectual  minds,  where  worldly  distinctions 
are  unknown,  where  rank  lays  down  in  state,  and  genius  forgets  the 
inequalities  of  fortune,  is  the  highest  degree  of  felicity  that  human 
nature  can  arrive  at. 
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O for  the  solemn  spirit  of  thy  majestic  monody  (“  Sidney’s 
sister,  Pembroke’s  mother  ”),  the  imagination  of  thy  green 
“ Underwoods,”  to  sing  of  thee,  as  thou  hast  sung  of  him  ! 

The  death  of  James  I.  (for  Jamie  was  much  addicted  to 
sports,  and  loved  the  Puritans,  as  the  Puritans  and  Lucifer 
love  holy  water  !)  was  “ a heavy  blow,  and  a great  discourage- 
ment ” to  the  nation’s  jollity : and  the  troubles  and  treasons 
of  the  succeeding  unhappy  reign  indisposed  men’s  hearts  to 
merriment,  and  turned  fair  England  into  a howling  wilder- 
ness. Bartholomew  Fair  in  1641*  exhibits  a sorry  shadow 
of  its  joyous  predecessor— ’Tis  Fat  Jack,  mountain  of  mirth  ! 
dwindled  into  the  lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon ! Zeal-of- 
the-land  Busy  had  become  rampant ; and  Dame  Ursula,  if 
the  old  lady  yet  lived,  was  most  probably  a reformed  sister, 
and  purveyor  of  roast  pig  to  the  Rabbi  at  home ! As  a 
picture,  it  wants  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  former  great 
painter.  It  seems  to  have  been  limned  by  a wet,  or  parcel 
Puritan,  a dead  wall  between  pantile  and  puppet-show ! 
Our  first  move  is  into  Christ  Church  cloisters,  “ which  are 
hung  so  full  of  pictures,  that  you  would  take  that  place,  or 
rather  mistake  it,  for  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  And  now,  being 
arrived  through  the  long  walke,  to  Saint  Bartholomew’s 
hospitall,  he  draws  a ludicrous  picture  of  a “ handsome 
wench  ” bartering  her  good  name  for  “ a moiety  of  bone- 
lace  ; a slight  silver  bodkin  ; a hoop-ring,  or  the  like  toye.” 
Proceeding  into  the  heart  of  the  fair,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  while  one  eye  is  watching  the  motion  of  the  puppets. 


* “ Bartholomew  Faire  ; 

Or, 

Variety  of  fancies,  where  you  may  find 
A faire  of  wares,  and  all  to  please  your  mind. 

With  the  severall  enormityes  and  misdemeanours  which  are  there  scene 
and  acted.  London  : Printed  for  Richard  Harper,  at  the  Bible  and 
Harpe,  in  Smithfield.  1641.” 
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the  other  should  look  sharp  to  the  pockets.  “ Here’s  a knave 
in  a foole’s  coat,  with  a trumpet  sounding,  or  on  a drumme 
beating,  invites  you,  and  would  faine  persuade  you  to  see 
his  puppets ; there  is  a rogue  like  a wild  woodman,  or  in  an 
antick-ship,  like  an  incubus,  desires  your  company  to  view  his 
motion.  On  the  other  side.  Hocus  Pocus,  with  three  yards 
of  tape,  or  ribbon  in’s  hand,  shews  his  legerdemaine*  to 
the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  a company  of  cock- 
oloaches.  Amongst  these  you  shall  see  a grey  goose-cap 
(as  wise  as  the  rest)  with  a ‘ what  do  ye  lacke  ?’  in  his  mouth, 
stand  in  his  boothe,  shaking  a rattle,  or  scraping  on  a fiddle, 
with  which  children  are  so  taken  that  they  presently  cry  out 
for  these  fopperies.  All  these  together  make  such  a dis- 
tracted noise  that  you  would  think  Babel  was  not  comparable 
to  it.  Here  there  are  also  your  gamesters  in  action ; some 
turning  off  a whimsey,  others  throwing  for  pewter,  who  can 
quickly  dissolve  a round  shilling  into  a three-halfpenny 
saucer.  Long  Lane  at  this  time  looks  very  faire,  and  puts 
on  her  best  cloaths  with  the  wrong  side  outward,  so  turn’d 
for  their  better  turning  off ; and  Cloth  Faire  is  now  in  great 
request  j well  fare  the  ale-houses  therein  ; yet  better  may  a 


* “ Legerdemain  is  an  art  whereby  one  may  seem  to  work  wonderful, 
impossible,  and  incredible  things,  by  agility,  nimbleness,  and  slight  of 
hand. 

“ An  adept  must  be  one  of  an  audacious  spirit,  with  a nimble  con- 
veyance, and  a vocabulary  of  cabalistic  phrases  to  astonish  the  beholder, 
— as  Hey  ! Fortuna  ! Furia  ! Nunquam  credo  ! Saturnus,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  &c.  &c. 

“ He  must  throw  himself  into  such  odd  gestures  as  may  divert  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  from  a too  strict  observation  of  his  manner  of 
conveyance.” 

Then  follow  certain  rules  for  concealing  balls  and  money  in  the  hand, 
and  other  secrets  well  known  to  students  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
conjuration.  From  “The  Merry  Companion;  or.  Delights  for  the 
Ingenious.  By  Richard  Neve”  (whose  jocular  physiognomy,  with  the 
exliibition  of  one  of  his  hocus  pocus  tricks,  graces  the  title).  1721. 
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man  fare  (but  at  a dearer  rate)  in  the  Pig-market,  alias  Pasty- 
nooke,  or  Pye-corner,  where  pigges  are  al  houres  of  the  day 
on  the  stalls,  piping  hot,  and  would  cry  (if  they  could  speak) 
‘ come  eat  me.’  ” The  chronicler  calls  over  the  coals  a “ fat 
greasie  hostesse  ” for  demanding  an  additional  shilling  for  a 
pig’s  head  when  a lady’s  longing  is  in  the  case ; inveighs 
against  the  unconscionable  exactions  and  excessive  inflam- 
mations of  reckonings,  and  concludes  with  a reiterated  and 
rhyming  caution : — 

Now  farewell  to  the  Faire  ; you  who  are  wise. 

Preserve  your  purses,  whilst  you  please  your  eyes.* 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  threw  England  into 
a transport  of  joy.  Falstaff  had  not  more  his  bellyful  of 
Ford,'  than  had  the  nation  of  Jack  Presbyter,  f Merry  bells, 
roasted  rumps,,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  crackling  of  bonfires, 
and  the  long-continued  shouts  of  popular  ecstasy  proclaimed 
his  downfall ; the  Maypole  was  crowned  with  the  garlands  of 
spring ; in  the  temples  devoted  to  Thalia  and  MelpomeneJ 


* The  historian  has  forgot  to  describe  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Francis  Battalia,  the  Stone-Eater, 
t “ Presbyter  is  but  Jack  Priest  writ  laig;e.” — Milton. 

In  “The  Lord  Henry  Cromwell’s  speech  to  the  House,  1658,”  he  is 
made  to  say  : “ Methinks  I hear  ’em  (the  Players)  already  crying,  thirty 
years  hence  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  ‘ Step  in  and  see  the  life  and  death 
of  brave  Cromwell.’  Methinks  I see  him  with  a Velvet  cragg  about  his 
shoulders,  and  a little  pasteboard  hat  on  his  head,  riding  a tittup,  a 
tittup  to  his  Parliament  House,  and  a man  with  a bay  leaf  in  his  mouth, 
crying  in  his  behalf,  ‘By  the  living  G—  I will  dissolve  you!’  which 
makes  the  porters  cry,  ‘ O,  brave  Englishman  !’  Then  the  devil 
carries  him  away  in  a tempest,  which  makes  the  nurses  squeak,  and  the 
children  cry.” 

J The  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  of  Betterton. 
The  character  of  this  great  master  of  the  histrionic  art  is  thus  drawn  by 
an  eminent  contemporary  author  : — 

“ Roscius,  a sincere  friend  and  a man  of  strict  honour  : grown  old 

O 
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were  again  heard  the  divine  inspirations  of  the  dramatic 
muse  j the  light  fantastic  toe  tripped  it  nimbly  to  the- sound 
of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  his  rope-dancers, 
and  trumpeters,* *  were  all  alive  and  merry  at  the  fair. 

The  austere  reign  of  the  cold  and  selfish  William  of  Nassau 
diminished  nothing  of  its  jollity.  Thomas  Cotterell  “ from 
the  King’s  Arms  Tavern,  Little  Lincoln’s  Fields,”  kept  the 
King’s  Arms  Music  Booth  in  Smithfield ; and  one  Martin 
transferred  his  sign  of  “ The  Star  ” from  Moorfields  to  the 
Rounds.  At  this  time  flourished  a triumvirate  of  Bartlemy 
heroes  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  lightly  over,  Mat  Cop- 
pinger,  Joe  Haynes,  and  Thomas  Dogget. 

The  pranks,  cheats,  and  conceits  of  Coppinger  are  recorded 
in  an  unique  tractf  of  considerable  freedom  and  fun.  His 


in  the  arms  and  approbation  of  his  audience : not  to  be  corrupted 
even  by  the  way  of  living  and  manners  of  those  whom  he  hourly  con- 
versed with. 

“ Roscius,  bom  for  everything  that  he  thinks  fit  to  undertake,  has  wit 
and  morality,  fire  and  judgment,  sound  sense  and  good  nature.  Roscius, 
who  would  have  still  been  eminent  in  any  station  of  life  he  had  been 
called  to,  only  unhappy  to  the  world,  in  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  bid  time  stand  still,  and  permit  him  to  endure  for  ever,  the  ornament 
of  the  stage,  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  the  regret  of  all,  who  shall 
one  day  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  him.” 

* In  the  Loyal  Protestant,  Sept.  8th,  1682,  is  an  advertisement  for- 
bidding all  keepers  of  shows,  &c.,  to  make  use  of  drums,  trampets,  &c. 
without  licence  from  the  Serjeant  and  Comptroller  of  his  Majesty’s 
trumpets.  And  there  is  a notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  Dec.  7th,  1685, 
commanding  all  “ Rope  Dancers,  Prize  Players,  Strollers,  and  otker 
persons  showing  motions  and  other  sights,”  to  have  licences  from  Charles 
Killigrew,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Revels. 

t “ An  account  of  the  Life,  Conversation,  Birth,  Education,  Pranks, 
Projects,  Exploits  and  Merry  Conceits  of  the  Famously  Notorious 
Mat  Coppinger,  once  a player  in  the  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  since 
turned  bully  of  the  town  ; who,  receiving  sentence  of  death  at  the  Old 
Bailey  23rd  of  February,  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  27th,  1695. 
London,  Printed  for  T.  Hobs,  1695.” 
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famous  part  was  the  cookmaid  in  “ Whittington,”  a Bartho- 
lomew Fair  droll.  The  last  September  of  his  life  he  acted  a 
Judge  there,  little  dreaming  that  in  the  ensuing  February  he 
should  be  brought  before  one  (for  stealing  a watch  and 
seven  pounds  in  money^,  and  sent  on.  a pilgrimage  to 
Tybum-tree!  He  was  a poet,  and  wrote  a volume*  of 
adulatory  verses,  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  The  following  is  the  comical  trick  he  put 
upon  a countryman  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 

The  company  {^.e.  strolling  players)  finding  the  country 
too  warm  for  them,  came  with  our  spark  to  town,  in  expec- 
tation' of  recruiting  their  finances  by  the  folly  of  such 
as  should  resort  to  Bartholomew  Fair.  Upon  the  credit  of 
which  they  took  a lodging  in  Smithfield,  and  made  shift  to 
get  up  a small  booth  to  show  juggling  tricks  in,  the  art  of 
hocus-pocus,  and  pouder-le-pimp.  The  score  being  deep 
on  all  hands,  the  people  clamouring  for  money,  and  cus- 
tomers coming  but  slowly  in,  they  consulted  how  to  rub  off, 
and  give  their  creditors  the  bag  to  hold.  To  this  Cop- 
pinger  dissented,  saying  he  would  find  out  the  way  to  mend 
this  dulness  of  trading ; and  he  soon  effected  it  by  a lucky 
chance.  A country  fellow,  on  his  return  from  Newgate- 
market  on  horseback,  resolving  to  have  a gape  at  Jack  Pud- 
ding, sat  gazing,  with  his  mouth  at  half-cock  3 and  so  intent 
was  he,  that  his  senses  seemed  to  be  gone  wool-gathering. 
Coppinger,  whispering  some  of  his  companions,  they  stepped 
to  ‘ Tom  Noddie’s”  horse,  one  of  them  ungirthing  him, 
and  taking  off  the  bridle,  the  reins  of  which  the  fellow  held 
in  his  hand,  they  bore  him  on  the  pack-saddle  on  each  side. 


* Poems,  Songs,  and  Love- Verses  upon  several  subjects.  By 
Matthew  Coppinger,  Gent.  1682.  Dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
1 ortsmouth  ; of  whom,  amongst  a hundred  extravagant  things,  he  says. 

You  are  the  darling  of  my  King,  his  pleasure. 

His  Indies  of  incomparable  treasure  !” 
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and  led  the  horse  sheer  from  under  him ; whilst  another 
with  counterfeit  horns,  and  a vizard,  put  his  head  out  of  the 
head-stall,  and  kept  nodding  fonvards,  so  that  “Ninny” 
venly  supposed,  by  the  tugging  of  the  reins,  that  he 
was  still  on  “ cock-horse  !”  The  signal  being  given,  they  let 
him  squash  to  the  .ground,  pack-saddle  and  all ; when,  terri- 
fied at  the  sight  of  the  supposed  devil  he  had  got  in  a 
string,  and  concluding  Hocus-Pocus  had  conjured  his  horse 
into  that  antic  figure,  he  scrambled  up,  and  betaking  him  to 
his  heels  back  into  the  country,  frightened  his  neighbours 
with  dismal  stories  that  Dr.  Faustus  and  Friar  Bacon  were 
alive  again,  and  transforming  horses  into  devils  in  Bartho- 
lomew Fair ! The  tale,  gathering  as  it  spread,  caused 
the  booth  to  be  thronged ; which  piece  of  good-luck  was 
solely  attributable  to  CoppingeFs  ingenuity. 

Plain  Joe  Haynes,*  the  learned  Doctor  Ha)nies,  or  the 


* Wood’s  Athenas  Oxon.  ii.  p.  976.  “Joseph  Haynes,  or  Heynes, 
matriculated  as  a servitor  of  Queen’s  College,  3d  May,  1689.  Mr.  Ja. 
Tirrel  saith  he  is  a great  actor  and  maker  of  plays  ; but  I find  him  not 
either  in  Langbaine  or  Tenn  Cat.”  Old  Anthony,  like  “good  old 
Homer,  sometimes  nods.  Haynes  had  been  upon  the  stage  many 
years  before,  and  was  too  profligate  to  be  admitted  ot  the  university  at 
that  period.  ’ 

In  the  memoir  of  Joe  Haynes,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Gamesters,  he  is 
said  to  have  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 700,  aged  53.  This  is  a 
mistake. 

He  was  married,  as  appears  from  the  lollowing  lines  in  the  Prolomie 
to  “The  Injured  Lovers.”  ” 

“Joe  Haynes’s  fate  is  now  become  my  share. 

For  I’m  a poet,  marry’d,  and  a player.” 

Downes  says  he  was  one  of  those  “ who  came  not  into  the  company 
until  after  they  had  begun  in  Drury  Lane.”  Dniiy  Lane  firet  opened  on 
8th  April,  1663. 

He  wrote  and  spoke  a variety  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  particularly 
the  epilogues  to  the  “ Unhappy  Kindness,  or  Fruitless  Revenge,”  in 
the  habit  of  a horse-officer,  mounted  on  an  ass,  in  1697.  In  after 
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dignified  Count  Haynes — for  by  these  several  titles  he  was 
honourably  distinguished — was  the  hero  of  a variety  of  vaga- 


bondical  adventures  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  the 


times  his  example  was  imitated  by  Shuter,  Liston,  and  Wilkinson  (not 
Tate). 

His  principal  characters  were  Syringe,  in  the  Relapse ; Roger,  in 
.^sop  ; Sparkish,  in  the  Country  Wife  ; Lord  Plausible,  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  ; Pamphlet  and  Rigadoon,  in  Love  and  a Bottle  ; Tom  Errand, 
in  the  Constant  Couple  ; Mad  Parson,  in  the  Pilgrim  ; Benito,  in  the 
Assignation  ; Noll  Bluff,  in  the  Old  Bachelor ; Rumour,  in  A Plot  and 
No  Plot  (to  which,  in  1697,  he  spoke  the  prologue)  : and  Jamy,  in 
Sawney  the  Scot. 
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first  comedian  who  rode  an  ass  upon  the  stage.  He  acted 
the  mountebank,  Waltho  Van  Clutterbank,  High  German, 
chemical,  wonder-working  doctor  and  dentifricator,  and 
spoke  his  famous  “Horse-doctor’s  harangue”  to  the  mob. 
He  challenged  a celebrated  quack  called  “The  Unborn 
Doctor,”  at  the  town  of  Hertford,  on  a market-day,  to 
have  a trial  of  skill  with  him.  Being  both  mounted  on  the 
public  stage,  and  surrounded  by  a numerous  auditory  eager 
to  hear  this  learned  dispute,  Joe  desired  that  each  might 
stand  upon  a joint  stool.  “Gentlemen,”  said  Joe,  “I 
thank  you  for  yoiir  good  company,  and  hope  soon  to  prove 
how  grossly  you  have  been  deceived  by  this  arch-impostor. 
I come  hither  neither  to  get  a. name  nor  an  estate:  the 
first,  by  many  miraculous  cures  performed  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland,  France,  and  England,  per  totum  terranwi  orbem, 
has  long  been  established.  As  to  the  latter,  those  Em- 
perors, Kings,  and  foreign  potentates  whom  I have  snatched 
from  the  gaping  jaws  of  death,  whose  image  I have 
the  honour  to  wear  (showing  several  medals),  have  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  me.  Besides,  I am  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son ; so  were  my  father  and  grandfather.  To  con- 
vince you,  therefore,  that  what  I affirm  is  tmth,  I prognosti- 
cate some  heavy  judgment  will  fall  on  the  head  of  that 
impudent  quack.  May  the  charlatan  tumble  ingloriously, 
while  the  true  doctor  remains  unhurt  !”  At  which  words, 
Haynes’s  MerrJ- Andrew,  who  was  underneath  the  stage, 

with  a cord  fast  to  B ’s  stool,  just  as  B was  going 

to  stutter  out  a reply,  pulled  the  stool  from  under  him,  and 
down  he  came;  which,  passing  for  a miracle,  Joe  was 

borne  home  to  his  lodging  in  triumph,  and  B hooted 

out  of  the  town.* 


* “The  Life  of  the  late  Famous  Comedian,  Jo.  Hayns.  Containing 
his  comical  exploits  and  adventures,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  London. 
Printed  for  J.  Nutt,  near  Stationer’s-Hall,  1701.” 
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Some  of  Doctor  Haynes’s  miraculous  mock  cures,  were 
the  Duchess  of  Boromolpho  of  a cramp  in  her  tongue  ; 
the  Count  de  Rodomontado  of  a bilious  passion,  after 
a surfeit  of  buttered  parsnips ; and  Duke  Philorix  of  a 
dropsy — of  which  he  died ! He  invites  his  patients  to 
the  “ Sign  of  the  Prancers,  in  vico  vulgo  dicto,  Rattlecliffero, 
something  south-east  of  Templum  Danicum  in  the  Square 
of  Profound-Close,  not  far  from  Titter-Tatter  Fair  !” 

He  was  a good-looking  fellow,  of  singular  accomplish- 
ments, and  in  great  request  among  the  ladies.  “ With  the 
agreeableness  of  my  mien,*  the  gaiety  of  my  conversation, 
and  the  gallantry  of  my  dancing,  I charmed  the  fair  sex 
wherever  I came.  ‘ Signor  Giusippe  ’ ” (he  was  now  Count 
Haynes  !)  “ says  one,  ‘ when  will  you  help  me  to  string  my 
lute  ?’  ‘ Signor  Giusippe,’  says  another,  ‘ shall  we  see  you  at 
night  in  the  grotto  behind  the  Duke’s  palace  ?’  ‘ Signor 
Giusippe,’  says  a third,  ‘ when  will  you  teach  me  the 
last  new  song  you  made  for  the  Prince  of  Tuscany  ?’  and  so, 
i’  faith  they  Giusipped  me,  till  I had  sworn  at  least  to 
a dozen  assignations.” 

His  waggery  was  amusing  to  all  who  were  not  the  butts 
of  it.  He  once  kept  a merchant  that  had  a laced-band 
which  reached  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  two  good  hours 


* “ The  Reasons  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hains,  the  Player’s  Conversion  and 
Reconversion.  Being  the  Third  and  Last  Part  to  the  Dialogue  of  Mr, 
Bays.  London  : Printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,  near  the  Black  Bull  in 
the  Old  Baily,  1690.”  This  tract  is  intended  as  a skit  upon  Dryden, 
whose  easy  “conversion  and  reconversion”  are  satirized  in  a very 
laughable  manner.  In  1689  Haynes  spoke  his  “ Recantation  Prologue 
upon  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  after  his  return  from  Rome,”  in 
the  character  of  a theatrical  penitent  1 
John  Davies  ridicules  the  coxcombs  of  his  day,  that  it  engrossed  the 
whole  of  their  meal-times  in  talk  of  plays,  and  censuring  of  players. 

“ As  good  play  as  work  for  nought,  some  say. 

But  players  get  much  good  by  naught  but  play.” 
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in  a coffee-house  near  the  Exchange,  while  he  explained  the 
meaning  of  chevaux  de  frise  ; telling  him  there  were  horses 
in  Frize-land  that  were  bullet-proof ! At  another  time  he 
parleyed  with  a grocer  a full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
street,  inquiring  which  was  the  nearest  way  from  Fleet 
Street  to  the  Sun  Tavern  in  Piccadilly  : whether  down  the 
Strand,  and  so  by  Charing  Cross ; or  through  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden  ? though  the  simpleton 
declared  his  spouse  sent  him  post-haste  for  a doctor,  and — 
for  all  that  Joe  knew — made  him  lose  an  heir-apparent 
to  “ some  dozen  pounds  of  raisins,  as  many  silver  apostle 
spoons,  Stow’s  London,  and  Speed’s  Chronicle.” 

His  astonished  father-confessor,  while  listening  to  his 
sham  catalogue  of  frightful  enormities,  looked  as  death- 
like as  a frolicsome  party  of  indigo  porters  in  a dark 
cellar,  by  the  melancholy  light  of  burnt  brandy  ! “ For,” 

said  the  penitent  wag,  “ last  Wednesday  I stole  a con- 
secrated bell  from  one  of  St.  Anthony’s  holy  pigs,  and 
coined  it  into  copper  farthings ! Such  a day  I pinned  a 
fox’s  tail  on  a monk’s  cowl ; and  passing  by  an  old  gentle- 
woman sitting  in  her  elbow-chair  by  the  door,  reading 
‘ The  Spiritual  Carduus-posset  for  a Sinner’s  Belly-Ache,’  ” 
(this,  saving  our  noble  comedian’s  presence,  is  more  after 
the  fashion  of  Rabbi  Busy  than  Friar  Peter  !)  “ I abstracted 
her  spectacles  from  off  her  venerable  purple  nose,  and 
converted  them  to  the  profane  use  of  lighting  my  tobacco 
by  the  sunshine.” 

“ Hark  !”  said  Mr.  Bosky,  as  a voice  of  cock-crowing 
cachinnation  sounded  under  his  window,  “ there  is  my 
St.  Bartlemy-tide  chorister.  For  twenty  years  has  Nestor 
Nightingale  proclaimed  the  joyous  anniversary  with  a new 
song.”  And  having  thrown  up  the  sash,  he  threw  down 
his  accustomed  gratuity,  and  was  rewarded  with — 
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THE  INQUISITIVE  FARMER,  OR  HARLEQUIN 
HANGMAN. 

Harlequin,  taking  a journey  to  Bath, 

Put  up  at  an  inn  with  his  dagger  of  lath. 

He  supp’d  like  a lord — on  a pillow  of  down 
He  slept  like  a king,  and  he  snored  like  a clown. 

Boniface  said,  as  he  popp’d  in  his  head, 

“ In  that  little  crib  by  the  side  of  your  bed. 

As  honest  a farmer  as  e’er  stood  in  shoes, 

(My  chambers  are  full)  would  be  glad  of  a snooze.” 

The  farmer  began,  as  in  clover  he  lay, 

To'talk  of  his  clover,  his  corn-rigs,  and  hay. 

His  bullocks,  his  heifers,  his  pigs,  and  his  wife  ; 

Not  a wink  could  our  Harlequin  get  for  his  life. 

He  reckon’d  his  herds,  and  his  flocks,  and  his  fleece. 
And  drove  twice  to  market  his  ducks  and  his  geese  ; 

He  babbled  of  training,  and  draining,  and  scythes. 

And  hoeing,  and  sowing,  and  taxes,  and  tithes. 

“ To  the  fair  do  you  carry  a pack,  or  a hunch  1 
Are  you  mountebank  doctor,  or  pedlar,  or  Punch 
What  is  your  calling  ? and  what  is  your  name  } 

Are  you  single,  or  married — or  coward,  or  game  ?” 

Poor  Harlequin,  fretting,  lay  silent  and  still, 

While  the  farmer’s  glib  tongue  went  as  fast  as  a mill. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? and  whence  do  you  come 
How  long  do  you  tarry  ? — the  deuce  ! are  you  dumb 

“ I’m  the  hangman,”  said  Harlequin,  “ sir,  of  the  town ; 

I cut  in  the  morning  a highwayman  down  ; 

And  fix  in  the  market-place  up,  for  a flag. 

To-morrow  his  head,  which  I bear  in  my  bag  !” 

The  talkative  farmer  jump’d  up  in  a fright — 

(“  If  you  look  for  the  bag,  friend,  it  lies  on  your  right !”) 
Ran  out  of  the  chamber,  and  roar’d  for  the  host. 
Shrieking,  and  shaking,  and  pale  as  a ghost ! 
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Boniface  listen’d,  bolt  upright  in  bed, 

To  the  cock-and-bull  story  of  hangman  and  head  ; 

And  then  caught  the  mountebank,  snug  on  his  back. 
Holding  his  sides,  which  were  ready  to  crack  ! 

Loud  laugh’d  the  landlord  at  Harlequin’s  trick. 

“ As  soon,”  cried  the  farmer,  “ I’d  sup  with  Old  Nick, 

As  sleep  in  this  room  with  that  gibbeting  wag. 

With  a head  on  his  shoulders,  and  one  in  his  bag  !” 

“Bravo,  Nestor!”  said  the  Laureat  of  Little  Britain; 
“ Norah  Noclack  (as  the  taciturn  old  lady  has  grown 
musical)  will  draw  thee  a cup  of  ale  for  thy  ditty,  and  make 
thee  free  of  the  buttery.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

“ My  friends,”  continued  Mr.  Bosky,  after  an  approving 
smack  of  the  lips,  and  “ Thanks,  my  kind  mistress ! many 
happy  returns  of  St  Bartlemy !”  had  testified  the  ballad- 
singer’s  hearty  relish  and  gratitude  for  the  refreshing  draught 
over  which  he  had  just  suspended  his  well-seasoned  nose* — 
“ never  may  the  mouths  be  stopped  (except  with  a cup  of 
good  liquor)  of  these  musical  itinerants,  from  whose  doggrel 
a curious  history  of  men  and  manners  might  be  gleaned,  to 
humour  the  anti-social  disciples  of  those  pious  publicans 
who  substituted  their  nasal  twang  for  the  solemn  harmony 
of  cathedral  music;  who  altered  St.  Peter’s  phrase,  ‘the 
Bishop  of  your  souls,’  into  ‘the  Elder  (!  !)  of  your  souls;’ 
for  ‘ thy  kingdom  come,’  brayed  ‘ thy  Commonwealth  come  !’ 
and  smuggled  the  water  into  their  rum-puncheons,  which 
they  called  wrestling  with  the  spirit,  and  making  the  enemy 
weaker ! ‘ Show  me  the  popular  ballads  of  the  time,  and  I 

will  show  you  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  people.’!  I 


* “Thom.  Brewer,  my  Mus.  Servant,  through  his  proneness  to  good 
fellowshippe,  having  attained  to  a very  rich  and  rubicund  nose,  being 
reproved  by  a friend  for  his  too  frequent  use  of  strong  drinkes  and 
sacke,  as  very  pernicious  to  that  distemper  and  inflammation  in  his 
nose.  ‘Nay,  faith,’  says  he,  ‘ if  it  will  not  endure  sacke,  it  is  no  nose 
forme.’” — L' Estrange,  "iHo.  Mr.  Jenkins. 

+ “Robin  Conscience,”  an  ancient  ballad  (suggested  by  Lydgate’s 
“ London  Lackpenny  ”),  first  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1683,  gives  a 
airious  picture  of  London  tradesmen,  &c.  Robin  goes  to  Court,  but 
receives  cold  welcome;  thence  to  Westminster  Hall.  “It  were  no 
great  matter,”  quoth  the  lawyers,  “ if  Conscience  were  quite  knock’d 
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delight  in  a Fiddler’s  Fling,  and  revel  in  the  exhilarating 
perfume  of  those  odoriferous  garlands*  gathered  on  sunshiny 


on  th  head.  He  visits  Smithfield,  and  discovers  how  the  “horse- 
coursers  ” artfully  coerce  their  “ lame  jades  ” to  “ run  and  kick.”  Then 
Long  Lane,  where  the  brokers  hold  conscience  to  be  “ but  nonsense.” 
The  butter- women  of  Newgate-market  claw  him,  and  the  bakers  brawl 
at  him.  At  Pye  Comer,  a cook,  glancing  at  him  “ as  the  Devil  did 
look  o er  Lincoln,”  threatens  to  spit  him.  The  salesmen  of  Snow  Hill 
would  have  stoned  him  ; the  “fish- wives  ” of  Tum-again  Lane  rail  at 
him ; the  London  Prentices  of  Fleet  Street,  with  their  “ What  lack 
you,  countiyman?  ’ scamper  away  from  him.  The  “haberdashers,  that 
sell  hats  ; the  mercers  and  silk-men,  that  live  in  Paternoster  Row,” 
all  set  upon  him.  He  receives  no  better  treatment  in  Cheapside — A 
cheesemonger  in  Bread  Street ; “the  lads  that  wish  Lent  were  all  the 
year,”  in  Fish  Street  : a merchant  on  the  Exchange;  the  “gallant 
girls,”  whose  “brave  shops  of  ware”  were  “upstairs;”  and  the 
drapers  and  poulterers  of  Gracechurch  Street,  to  whom  conscience  was 
Dutch  or  Spanish,”  flout  and  jeer  him.  A trip  to  Southwark,  the 
Kings  Bench,  and  to  the  Blackman  Street  demireps,  proves  “conscience 
is  nothing.”  In  St.  George’s  Fields,  “rooking  rascals,”  playing  at 
“nine  pins,”  tell  him  to  prate  on  till  he  is  hoarse.  Espying  a wind- 
mill hard  by,  he  hies  to  the  miller,  whose  excuse  for  not  dealing  with 
him  was,  that  he  must  steal  out  of  every  bushel  “a  peck,  if  not  three 
gallons.”  Conscience  then  tmdges  on  “to  try  what  would  befall i’  the 
country,”  whither  we  will  not  follow  him. 

* “ When  I travelled,”  said  the  Spectator,  “ I took  a particular 
delight  in  hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that  are  come  from  father  to 
son,  and  are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  people  of  the  countries 
through  which  I passed  ; for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should  be 
universally  tasted  and  approved  by  a multitude  (though  they  are  only 
the  rabble  of  a nation),  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness  to 
please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man.” 

Old  tales,  old  songs,  and  an  old  jest. 

Our  stomachs  easiliest  digest. 

Listen  to  me,  my  lovly  shepherd’s  joye. 

And  thou  shalt  heare,  with  mirth  and  muckle  glee. 

Some  pretie  tales,  which,  when  I was  a boye. 

My  toothless  grandame  oft  hath  told  to  mee. 
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holidays  and  star-twinkling  nights,  bewailing  how  dis- 
appointed lovers  go  to  sea,  and  how  romantic  young  lasses 
follow  them  in  blue  jackets  and  trousers  ! Nay,  rather  than 
the  tuneful  race  should  be  extinct,  expect  to  see  me  some 
night,  with  my  paper  lantern  and  cracked  spectacles,  singing 
you  woeful  tragedies  to  love-lorn  maids  and  cobblers’ 
apprentices.”* 

And,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  to  the  days  of  jolly 
Queen  Bess,  the  Laureat  of  Little  Britain,  with  a coun- 
tenance bubbling  with  hilarity,  warbled  con  spirito,  as  a 
probationary  ballad  for  the  Itinerantship  (!) 

THE  KNIGHTING  OF  THE  SIRLOIN. 

Elizabeth  Tudor  her  breakfast  would  make 
On  a pot  of  strong  beer  and  a pound  of  beefsteak. 

Ere  six  in  the  morning  was  toll’d  by  the  chimes — 

O the  days  of  Queen  Bess  they  were  merry  old  Times  ! 

From  hawking  and  hunting  she  rode  back  to  town. 

In  time  just  to  knock  an  ambassador  down  ; 

Toy’d,  trifled,  coquetted,  then  lopp’d  off  a head  ; 

And  at  threescore  and  ten  danced  a hornpipe  to  bed. 

With  Nicholas  Bacon, t her  councillor  chief. 

One  day  she  was  dining  on  English  roast  beef ; 

That  very  same  day  when  her  Majesty’s  GraceJ 
Had  given  Lord  Essex  a slap  on  the  face. 


Love  in  a Tub,  a comedy,  by  Sir  George  Etherege. 
t When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  visit  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper,  at  his  new  house  at  Redgrave,  she  observed,  alluding  to  his 
corpulency,  that  he  had  built  his  house  too  little  for  him.  “ Not  so, 
madam,  answered  he  ; “ but  your  Highness  has  made  me  too  big  for 
my  house !” 

^ The  term  “ your  Grace  ” was  addressed  to  the  English  Sovereign 
during  the  earlier  Tudor  reigns.  In  the  latter  years  Elizabeth  assumed 
the  appellation  of  “Majesty.”  The  following  anecdote  comprehends 
both  titles.  “ As  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  the  streets  in  state,  one  in 
the  crowde  cried  first,  ‘God  blesse  your  Royall  Majestie  !’  and  then. 
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My  Lord  Keeper  stared,  as  the  wine-cup  she  kiss’d. 

At  his  sovereign  lady’s  superlative  twist, 

And  thought,  thinking  truly  his  larder  would  squeak. 

He’d  much  father  keep  her  a day  than  a week. 

“ What  call  you  this  dainty,  my  very  good  lord  ?” — 

“ The  Loin  ” — bowing  low  till  his  nose  touch’d  the  board — 
“ And — breath  of  our  nostrils,  and  light  of  our  eyes  I* * 
Saving  your  presence,  the  ox  was  a prize.” 

“ Unsheath  me,  mine  host,  thy  Toledo  so  bright. 

Delicious  Sir  Loin  ! I do  dub  thee  a knight. 

Be  thine  at  our  banquets  of  honour  the  post ; 

While  the  Queen  rules  the  realm,  let  Sir  Loin  rule  the  roast ! 

“ And  ’tis,  my  Lord  Keeper,  our  royal  belief. 

The  Spaniard  had  beat,  had  it  not  been  for  beef ! 

Let  him  come  if  he  dare  ! he  shall  sink  ! he  shall  quake  ! 
With  a duck-ing,  Sir  Francis  shall  give  him  a Drake. 

“Thus,  Don  Whiskerandos,  I throw  thee  my  glove  ! 

And  now,  merry  minstrel,  strike  up  ‘ Light  o’  Love,’ 

Come,  pursy  Sir  Nicholas,  caper  thy  best — 

Dick  Tarlton  shall  finish  our  sports  with  a jest.” 

The  virginals  sounded.  Sir  Nicholas  pufTd, 

And  led  forth  her  Highness,  high-heel’d  and  beruff’d — 
Automaton  dancers  to  musical  chimes  ! 

O the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  they  were  merry  old  times  ! 


‘God  blesse  your  Noble  Grace  !’  ‘ Why,  how  now,’sayes  the  Queene, 

‘ am  I tenne  groates  worse  than  I was  e’en  now  ?’  ” The  value  of  the 
old  “ Ryal,”  or  “ Royall,”  was  lor.,  that  of  the  “ Noble  ” 6s.  8d.  The 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  the  first  crowned  head  that  assumed  the 
title  of  “ Majesty.” 

* Queen  Elizabeth  issued  an  edict  commanding  every  artist  who 
should  paint  the  royal  portrait  to  place  her  “ in  a garden  with  a full 
light  upon  her,  and  the  painter  to  put  any  shadow  in  her  face  at  his 
peril !”  Oliver  Cromwell’s  injunctions  to  Sir  Peter  Lely  were  some- 
what different.  The  knight  was  desired  to  transfer  to  his  canvas  all 
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“ And  now,  leaving  Nestor  Nightingale  to  propitiate 
Uncle  Timothy  for  this  interpolation  to  his  Merrie  Mysteries, 
let  us  return  and  pay  our  respects,  not  to  the  dignified 
Count  Haynes,  the  learned  Doctor  Haynes,  but  to  plain 
Joe  Haynes,  the  practical-joking  Droll-Player  of  Bartholomew 
Fair.” 

In  the  first  year  of  King  James  the  Second,* *  our  hero  set 
up  a booth  in  Smithfield  Rounds,  where  he  acted  a new 
droll,  called  “ the  Whore  of  Babylon,  or  the  Devil  and  the 
Pope.”  Joe  being  sent  for  by  Judge  Pollixfen,  and  soundly 
rated  for  presuming  to  put  the  pontiff  into  such  bad  com- 
pany, replied,  that  he  did  it  out  of  respect  to  his  Holiness  ; 
for  whereas  many  ignorant  people  believed  the  Pope  to  be 
a blatant  beast,  with  seven  heads,  ten  horns,  and  a long 
tail,  like  the  Dragon  of  Wantley’s,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Parsons  ! he  proved  him  to  be  a comely 
old  gentleman,!  in  snow-white  canonicals,  and  a corkscrew 


the  blotches  and  carbuncles  that  blossomed  in  the  Protector’s  rocky 
physiognomy.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

( with  fingers  so  lissom. 

Girls  start  from  his  canvas,  and  ask  us  to  kiss  ’em  !) 

having  taken  the  liberty  of  mitigating  the  utter  stupidity  of  one  of  his 
“ Pot-boilers,”  i.e.,  stupid  faces,  and  receiving  from  the  sitter’s  family 
the  reverse  of  approbation,  exclaimed,  “I  have  thrown  a glimpse  of 
meaning  into  this  fool’s  phiz,  and  now  none  of  his  friends  know  him  !” 
At  another  time,  having  painted  too  true  a likeness,  it  was  threatened 
to  be  thrown  upon  his  hands,  when  a polite  note  from  the  artist,  stating 
that,  with  the  additional  appendage  of  a tail,  it  would  do  admirably 
for  a monkey,  for  which  he  had  a commission,  and  requesting  to  know 
if  the  portrait  was  to  be  sent  home  or  not,  produced  the  desired  effect. 
The  picture  was  paid  for,  and  put  into  the  fire  ! 

* Antony,  vulgo  Tony  Aston,  a famous  player,  and  one  of  Joe’s 
contemporaries.  The  only  portrait  (a  sorry  one)  of  Tony  extant,  is  a 
small  oval  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  “ Fool’s  Opera,”  to  which  his 
comical  harum-scarum  autobiography  is  prefixed, 
t Catholicism,  though  it  enjoined  penance  and  mortification,  was  no 
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wig.  The  next  morning  two  bailiffs  arrested  him  for 
twenty  pounds,  just  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  riding  by  in 
his  coach.  Quoth  Joe  to  the  bailiffs,  “Gentlemen,  here  is 
my  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Ely ; let  me  but  speak  a word  to 
him,  and  he  will  pay  the  debt  and  charges.”  The  bishop 
ordered  his  carriage  to  stop,  whilst  Joe  (close  to  his  ear) 
whispered,  “ My  lord,  here  are  a couple  of  poor  waverers 
who  have  such  terrible  scruples  of  conscience,  that  I fear 
they’ll  hang  themselves.” — “Very  well,”  said  the  bishop. 
So  calling  to  the  bailiffs,  he  said,  “ You  two  men,  come  to 
me  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  satisfy  you.”  The  bailiffs  bowed 
and  went  their  way ; Joe  (tickled  in  tire  midriff,  and  hugging 
himself  wth  his  device)  went  his  way  too.  In  the  morning 
the  bailiffs  repaired  to  the  bishop’s  house.  “ Well,  my 
good  men,”  said  his  reverence,  “ what  are  your  scruples  of 
conscience  ?” — “ Scruples  !”  replied  the  bailiffs,  “ we  have  no 
scruples.  We  are  bailiffs,  my  lord,  who  yesterday  arrested 
your  cousin  Joe  Haynes  for  twenty  pounds.  Your  lordship 
promised  to  satisfy  us  to-day,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  as 
good  as  your  word.”  The  bishop,  to  prevent  any  further 
scandal  to  his  name,  immediately  paid  the  debt  and  charges. 

The  following  theatrical  adventure  occurred  during  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  well-known  shrine. 

Which  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 

And  in  a fair  white  wig  look’d  wondrous  fine. 

It  was  St.  John’s  day,  and  the  people  of  the  parish  had 
built  a stage  in  the  body  of  the  church,  for  tire  representa- 


enemy,  at  appointed  seasons,  to  mirth.  Hers  were  merry  saints,  for 
they  always  brought  with  them  a holiday.  A right  jovial  prelate 
was  the  Pope  who  first  invented  the  Carnival ! On  that  joyful 
festival  racks  and  thumbscrews,  fire  and  laggots,  were  put  by  ; whips 
and  hair-shirts  exchanged  for  lutes  and  domino ; and  music  inspired 
equally  their  diversions  and  devotions. 
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tion  of  a tragedy  called  the  “ Decollation  of  the  Baptist.”* 
Joe  had  the  good  luck  to  enter  just  as  the  actors  were 
leaving  off  their  “damnable  faces,”  and  going  to  begin. 
They  had  pitched  upon  an  ill-looking  surly  butcher  for 
Kmg  Herod,  upon  whose  chuckle-head  a gilt  pasteboard 


* 'fhe  Chester  Mysteries,  written  by  Randle  or  Ralph  Higden,  a 
Benedictine  of  St.  Werburg’s  Abbey  in  that  city,  were  first  performed 
during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Arneway,  who  filled  that  office  from 
1268  to  1276,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  different  trading  companies 
therein.  They  were  acted  in  English  (“made  into  parties  and 
pagiantes”)  instead  of  in  Latin,  and  played  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week.  The  companies  began  at  the  abbey 
gates,  and  when  the  first  pageant  was  concluded,  the  moveable  stage 
( a high  scaffolde  with  two  rowmes  ; a higher  and  a lower,  upon  four 
wheeles  ”)  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross  before  the  Mayor,  and  then 
onward  to  every  street,  so  that  each  street  had  its  pageant.  “The 
Harrowing  of  Hell  ” is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Miracle  Plays  in  our 
language.  It  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  if  not  older. 
The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  delivered  in  his  own  person  by  the 
actor  who  had  the  part  of  the  Saviour.  In  1378  the  Scholars  of  St. 
Paul  s presented  a petition  to  Richard  the  Second,  praying  him  to  pro- 
hibit some  “inexpert  people”  from  representing  the  History  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  their  clergy,  who  had  been 
at  great  expense  in  order  to  represent  it  at  Christmas.  On  the  i8th 
July,  1390,  the  Parish  Clerks  of  London  played  Religious  Interludes  at 
the  Skinners’  Well,  in  Clerkenwell,  which  lasted  three  days.  In  1409 
they  performed  “The  Creation  of  the  World,”  which  continued  eight 
days.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  platform  of  these  primitive  stages  was 
a dark  pitchy  cavern,  whence  issued  fire  and  flames,  and  the  howPings 
of  souls  tormented  by  demons.  The  latter  occasionally  showed  their 
grinning  faces  through  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  to  the  terrible  delight 
of  the  spectators  ! The  “ Passion  of  our  Saviour  ” was  the  first  dramatic 
spectacle  acted  in  Sweden,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  the  Second.  The 
actor  s name  was  Lengis  who  was  to  pierce  the  side  of  the  person  on 
the  cross.  Heated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  he  plunged  his 
lance  into  that  person’s  body,  and  killed  him.  The  King,  shocked  at 
the  brutality  of  Lengis,  slew  him  with  his  scimitar  ; when  the  audience, 
raraged  at  the  death  of  their  favourite  actor,  wound  up  this  tine  tragedy 
by  cutting  off  his  Majesty's  head. 
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crown  glittered  gloriously  by  the  candlelight ; and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  seated  himself  in  a rickety  old  wicker  chair, 
radiant  with  faded  finery,  that  served  him  for  a throne,  the 
orchestra  (three  fifes  and  a fiddle)  struck  up  a merry  tune, 
and  a young  damsel  began  so  to  shake  her  heels,  that  with 
the  help  of  a little  imagination,  our  noble  comedian  might 
have  fancied  himself  in  his  old  quarters  at  St.  Bartholomew, 
or  Sturbridge  Fair.* 

The  dance  over.  King  Herod,  with  a vast  profusion  of 
barn-door  majesty,  marched  towards  the  damsel,  and  in 
“ very  choice  Italian  ” (which  the  parson  of  the  parish  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  we  have  translated)  thus 
complimented  her ; 

Bewitching  maiden  ! dancing  sprite  ! 

I like  thy  graceful  motion  : 

Ask  any  boon,  and,  honour  bright ! 

It  is  at  thy  devotion. 

The  danseuse,  after  whispering  to  a saffron-complexioned 


* Stourbridge,  or  Sturbridge  Fair,  originated  in  a grant  from  King 
John  to  the  hospital  of  lepers  at  that  place.  By  a charter  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  fair  was  granted  to  the  magistrates  and 
corporation  of  Cambridge.  In  1613  it  became  so  popular  that  hackney 
coaches  attended  it  from  London  ; and  in  after  times  not  less  than  sixty 
coaches  plied  there.  In  1 766  and  1 767  the  “ Lord  of  the  Tap,  ” dressed 
in  a red  livery,  with  a string  over  his  shoulders,  from  whence  depended 
spigots  and  fossetts,  entered  all  the  booths  where  ale  was  sold,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  fit  beverage  for  the  visitors.  In  1788  Flockton 
exhibited  at  Sturbridge  Fair.  The  following  lines  were  printed  on 
his  bills : — 

“ To  raise  the  soul  by  means  of  wood  and  wire, 

To  screw  the  fancy  up  a few  pegs  higher  ; 

In  miniature  to  show  the  world  at  large. 

As  folks  conceive  a ship  who’ve  seen  a barge. 

This  is  the  scope  of  all  our  actors’  play, 

Who  hope  their  wooden  aims  will  not  be  thrown  away 
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crone,  who  played  Herodias,  fell  down  upon  both  knees, 
and  pointing  to  the  Baptist,  a grave  old  fanner  ! exclaimed — 

If,  sir,  intending  what  you  say. 

Your  Majesty  don’t  flatter, 

I would  the  Baptist’s  head  to-day 
Were  brought  me  in  a platter. 

The  bluff  butcher  looked  about  him  as  sternly  as  one  of 
Elkanah’s*  blustering  heroes,  and,  after  taking  a fierce 
stride  or  tivo  across  the  stage  to  vent  his  royal  choler 
vouchsafed  this  reply — 

Fair  cruel  maid,  recall  thy  wish, 

O pray  think  better  of  it ! 

I’d  rather  abdicate,  than  dish 
The  cranium  of  my  prophet. 

Miss  still  continued  pertinacious  and  positive. 

Your  royal  word’s  not  worth  a fig, 

If  thus  in  flams  you  glory  ; 

I claim  your  promise  for  my  jig. 

The  Baptist’s  upper  story. 

This  satirical  sally  put  the  imperial  butcher  upon  his  mettle ; 
he  bit  his  thumbs,  scratched  his  carroty  poll,  paused ; and 
thinking  he  had  lighted  on  a loophole,  grumbled  out  with 
stiff-necked  profundity — 

A wicked  oath,  like  sixpence  crack’d. 

Or  pie-crust,  may  be  broken. 


* Elkanah  Settle,  the  City  Laureat,  after  the  Revolution,  kept  a 
booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where,  in  a droll,  called  St.  George  for 
England,  he  acted  in  a dragon  of  green  leather  of  his  own  invention. 
In  reference  to  the  sweet  singer  of  “ annual  trophies ” and  “monthly 
wars  hissing  in  his  own  dragon,  Pope  utters  this  charitable  wish  re- 
garding Colley, 

“ Avert  it,  heaven,  that  thou,  my  Cibber,  e’er 
Shouldst  wag  a serpent-tail  in  Smithfielci  Fair  !”  ' 
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The  damsel,  however,  was  “down  upon  him”  before  he 
could  articulate  “ Jack  Robinson,”  with 

But  not  the  promise  of  a King, 

Which  is  a royal  token. 

This  polished  off  the  rough  edges  of  his  Majesty’s  mis- 
givings, and  the  decollation  of  John  the  Baptist  followed ; 
but  the  good  people,  resolving  to  make  their  martyr  some 
small  amends,  permitted  his  representative  to  receive  abso- 
lution from  a portly  priest  who  stood  as  a spectator  at  one 
corner  of  the  stage ; while  the  two  soldiers  who  had  deca- 
pitated him  in  effigy,  with  looks  full  of  contrition,  threw 
themselves  into  the  confessional,  and  implored  the  ghostly 
father  to  assign  them  a stiff  penance  to  expiate  their  guilt. 
Thus  ended  this  tragedy  of  tragedies,  which,  with  all  due 
deference  to  Joe’s  veracity,  we  suspect  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Joe  Haynes  shuffled  off  his  comical  coil  on  Friday,  the 
4th  of  April,  1701.  The  Smithfield  muses  mourned  his 
death  in  an  elegy,*  a rare  broadside,  with  a black  border, 
“ printed  for  J.  B.  near  the  Strand,  1701.” 


* “ An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Haines,  the  late  Famous 
Actor  in  the  King’s  Play-House,”  &c.  &c. 

Lament,  you  beaus  and  players  every  one. 

The  only  champion  of  your  cause  is  gone  : 

The  stars  are  surly,  and  the  fates  unkind, 

Joe  Haines  is  dead,  and  left  his  Ass  behind  ! 

Ah,  cruel  fate  ! our  patience  thus  to  try. 

Must  Haines  depart,  while  asses  multiply  ? 

’ If  nothing  but  a player  dow  would  go. 

There’s  choice  enough  besides  great  Haines  the  beau  1 
In  potent  glasses,  when  the  wine  was  clear. 

Thy  very  looks  declared  thy  mind  was  there. 

Awful,  majestic,  on  the  stage  at  sight. 

To  play  (not  work)  was  all  thy  cliief  delight : 
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Thomas  Dogget,  the  last  of  our  triumvirate,  was  “ a little 
lively  sprat  man.”  He  dressed  neat,  and  something  fine,  in 
a plain  cloth  coat  and  a brocaded  waistcoat  He  sang  in 
company  very  agreeably,  and  in  public  very  comically.  He 
was  the  Will  Kempe  of  his  day.  He  danced  the  Cheshire 
Round  full  as  well  as  the  famous  Captain  George,  but  with 
more  nature  and  nimbleness.*  A writer  in  the  “ Secret 
Mercury”  of  September  9th,  1702,  says,  “At  last,  all  the 
childish  parade  shrunk  off  the  stage  by  matter  and  motion, 
and  enter  a hobbledehoy  of  a dance,  and  Dogget,  in  old 
woman’s  petticoats  and  red  waistcoat,  as  like  Progue  Cock 
as  ever  man  saw.  It  would  have  made  a Stoic  split  his 
lungs  if  .he  had  seen  the  temporary  harlot  sing  and  weep 
both  at  once ; a true  emblem  of  a woman’s  tears  !”  He  was 
a faithful,  pleasant  actor.  He  never  deceived  his  audience  ; 
because,  while  they  gazed  at  him,  he  was  working  up  the 
joke,  which  broke  out  suddenly  into  involuntary  acclama- 
tions and  laughter.  He  was  a capital  face-player  and  gesti- 
culator,  and  a thorough  master  of  the  several  dialects,  except 


Instead  of  danger  and  of  hateful  bullets, 

Roast  beef  and  goose,  with  harmless  legs  of  pullets  ! 

Here  lies  the  Famous  Actor,  Joseph  Haines, 

Who,  while  alive,  in  playing  took  great  pains. 

Performing  all  his  acts  with  curious  art. 

Till  Death  appear’d,  and  smote  him  with  his  dart. 

♦ Dogget  had  a sable  rival.  “ In  Bartholomew  Fair,  at  the  Coach- 
House  on  the  Pav’d  Stones  at  Hosier- Lane-End,  you  shall  see  a Black 
that  dances  the  Cheshire  Rounds,  to  the  admiration  of  all  spectators.’ 
Tem.  William  Third. 

Here,  too,  is  Dogget’s  own  bill:  “At  Parker’s  and  Dogget’s 

Booth,  near  Hosier-Lane-End,  during  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair, 
will  be  presented  a New  Droll,  called  Fryar  Bacon,  or  the  Country 
Justice  ; with  the  Humours  of  Tollfree  the  Miller,  and  his  son  Ralph, 
Acted  by  Mr.  Dogget.  With  variety  of  Scenes,  Machines,  Songs,  and 
Dances.  Vivat  Rex,  1691.” 
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the  Scotch  ; but  was,  for  all  that,  an  excellent  Sawney.  His 
great  parts  were  Fondlewife,  in  the  “ Old  Bachelor Ben, 
in  “ Love  for  Love Hob,  in  the  “ Country  Wake,”  &c. 
Colley  Cibber’s  account  of  him  is  one  glowing  panegyric. 


Colley  played  Fondlewife  so  completely  after  the  manner  of 
Dogget,  copying  his  voice,  person,  and  dress  with  such 
scrupulous  exactness,  that  the  audience,  mistaking  him  for 
the  original,  applauded  him  vociferously.  Of  this  Dogget 
himself  was  a witness,  for  he  sat  in  the  pit 
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“ Wlioever  would  see  him  pictured,* * * §  may  view  him  in  the 
character  of  Sawney,  at  the  Duke’s  Head  in  Lynn-Regis, 
Norfolk.”  Will  the  jovial  spirit  of  Tony  Aston  point  out 
where  this  interesting  memento  hides  its  head  ? “ Go  on. 
I’ll  follow  thee.”  He  died  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  22nd  Sep- 
tember, 1721. 

How  small  an  act  of  kindness  will  embalm  a man’s 
memory ! Baddeley’s  Twelfth  Cakef  shall  be  eaten,  and 
Dogget’s  coat  and  badge  J rowed  for, 

While  Christmas  frolics,  and  while  Thames  shall  flow. 

“ And  shall  not,”  said  Mr.  Bosky,  “ a bumper  flow,  in 
spite  of  the  ‘ Sin  of  drinking  healths  ?’  ”§  to 

Three  merry  men,  three  merry  men. 

Three  merry  men  they  be  ! 

Two  went  dead,  like  sluggards,  in  bed  ; 

One  in  his  shoes  died  of  a noose 
That  he  got  at  Tyburn  Tree  ! 

Three  merry  men,  three  merry  men. 

Three  merry  men  are  we  ! 

Push  round  the  rummer  in  winter  and  summer, 

By  a sea-coal  fire,  or  when  birds  make  a choir 
Under  the  green-wood  tree  J 


* The  only  portrait  of  Dogget  known  is  a small  print,  representing 
him  dancing  the  Cheshire  Round,  with  the  motto  “iW  stUor  ultra 
crepidam." 

t Baddeley,  the  comedian,  bequeathed  a yearly  sum  for  ever,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a Twelfth-cake  and  wine,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

J “This  day  the  Coat  and  Badge  given  by  Mr.  Dogget,  will  be 
rowed  for  by  six  young  watermen,  out  of  their  apprenticeship  this  year, 
from  the  Old  Swan  at  Chelsea.”— Advertiser,  July  31,  1753. 

§ The  companion  books  to  the  “ Sin  of  Drinking  healths,”  were  the 
“ Loathsomness  of  Long  Haire,”  and  the  “Unloveliness  of  Love 
Locks,”  by  Messrs.  Praise-God-Barebones  and  Fear-the-Lord  Bar- 
bottle. 
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The  sea-coal  burns,  and  the  spring  returns, 

And  the  flowers  are  fair  to  see  ; 

But  man  fades  fast  when  his  summer  is  past, 
Winter  snows  on  his  cheeks  blanch  the  rose — 
No  second  spring  has  he  ! 

Let  the  world  still  wag  as  it  will, 

Three  merry  wags  are  we  ! 

A bumper  shall  flow  to  Mat,  Thomas,  and  Joe  ; 
A sad  pity  that  they  had  not  for  poor  Mat 
Rang’d  Care  at  Tyburn  Tree. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  would  require  a poetical  imagination  to  paint  the  times 
when  a gallant  train  of  England’s  chivalry  rode  from  the 
Tower  Royal  through  Knightrider  Street  and  Giltspur  Street 
(how  significant  are  the  names  of  these’  interesting  localities, 
bearing  record  of  their  former  glory !)  to  their  splendid 
tournaments  in  Smithfield — or  proceeding  down  Long  Lane, 
crossing  the  Barbican  (the  Specula  or  Watch-tower  of 
Romanum  Londinium),  and  skirting  that  far-famed  street* 
where,  in  ancient  times,  dwelt  the  Fletchers  and  Bowyers, 
but  which  has  since  become  synonymous  with  poetry  and 
poverty — ambled  gaily  through  daisy-dappled  meads  to 
Finsbury  Fields,!  to  enjoy  a more  extended  space  for  their 


* In  Grub  Street  resided  John  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  and  Henry 
Welby,  the  English  hermit,  who,  instigated  by  the  ingratitude  of  a 
younger  brother,  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for  forty-four  years,  with- 
out being  seen  by  any  human  being.  Though  an  unsociable  recluse,  he 
was  a man  of  the  most  exemplary  charity. 

t In  the  days  of  Fitzstephen,  Finsbury  or  Fensbury  was  one  vast 
lake,  and  the  citizens  practised  every  variety  of  amusement  on  the  ice. 
“ Some  will  make  a large  cake  of  ice,  and,  seating  one  of  their  com- 
panions upon  it,  they  take  hold  of  one’s  hand,  and  draw  him  along. 
Others  place  the  legbones  of  animals  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by 
tying  them  roxmd  their  ancles,  and  then,  taking  a pole  shod  with  iron 
into  their  hands,  they  push  themselves  forward  with  a velocity  equal  to 
a bolt  discharged  from  a crossbow.” 

We  learn  from  an  old  ballad  called  “ The  Life  and  Death  of  the  two 
Ladies  of  Finsbury  that  gave  Moorfields  to  the  city,  for  the  maidens  of 
London  to  dry  their  cloaths,”  that  Sir  John  Fines,  “a  noble  gallant 
knight,”  went  to  Jerusalem  to  “hunt  the  Saracen  through  fire  and 
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martial  exercises.  Then  was  Osier  Lane  (the  Smithfield 
end  of  which  is  immortalized  in  Bartholomew  Fair  annals), 
a long  narrow  slip  of  greensward,  watered  on  both  sides  by 
a tributary  streamlet  from  the  river  Fleet,  on  the  margin  of 
which  grew  a line  of  osiers,  that  hung  gracefully  over  its 
banks.  Smithfield,  once  “ a place  for  honourable  justs  and 
triumphs,  became,  in  after  times,  a rendezvous  for  bravoes 
and  obtained  the  title  of  “ Ruffians’  HalL”  Centuries  passed 
and  brought  no  improvement  to  it.  The  more  modem  jockeys 
and  chaunters  were  not  a whit  less  rogues  than  the  ancient 
horse-coursers,’  and  the  many  odd  traits  of  character  that 
marked  its  former  heroes,  the  swashbucklers,*  were  de- 
plorably wanting  in  the  second  race  of  irregulars,  Avho  were 
monotonous  bullies,  without  one  redeeming  dash  of  eccen- 
tricity or  humour.  The  market  of  Smithfield  exists  no 
longer.  The  stream  of  time,  that  is  contmually  washing 
away  impurities,  has  cleansed  Smithfield  also  from  its 
blmd  alleys  and  squalid  faces.  Yet  was  Smithfield  Merry- 


flood;  but  before  his  departure,  he  charged  his  bvo  daughters  “un- 
married to  remain,”  till  he  returned  from  “blessed  Palestine.”  The 
eldest  of  the  two  built  a “holy  cross  at  Bedlam-gate,  adjoining  to 
Moorfield  ;”  and  the  younger  “framed  a pleasant  well,”  where  wives 
and  maidens  daily  came  to  wash.  Old  Sir  John  Fines  was  slain  ; but 
his  heart  was  brought  over  to  England  from  the  Holy  Land,  and,  after 
“ a lamentation  of  three  hundred  days,”  solemnly  buried  in  the  place 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Finesbury.  When  the  maidens  died 
they  gave  those  pleasant  fields  unto  the  London  citizens. 

Where  lovingly  both  man  and  wife 
May  take  the  evening  air ; 

And  London  dames  to  dry  their  clothes 
May  hither  still  repair  ! 

* In  ancient  times  a serving-man  carried  a buckler,  or  shield,  at  his 
back,  which  hung  by  the  hilt  or  pommel  of  his  sword  hanging  before 
him.  A “swashbuckler”  was  so  called  from  the  noise  he  made  wilh 
his  sword  and  buckler  to  frighten  an  antagonist. 
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land  in  the  olden  time — and  forgetting  the  days  when 
an  unpaved  and  miry  slough,  the  scene  of  autos  aa  fe 
for  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  the  tury  of  the 
dominant  party  rode  religiously  rampant,  as  such  let  us 
consider  it.  Pleasant  is  the  remembrance  ol  the  sports 
that  are  past,  which 

To  all  are  delightful,  except  to  the  spiteful  ! 

To  none  offensive,  except  to  the  pensive  ; 

yet  if  the  pensiveness  be  allied  to  “a  most  humorous 
sadness,”  the  offence  will  be  but  small. 

At  the  “ Old  Elephant  Ground  over  against  Osier  Lane, 
in  Smithfield,  during  the  time  of  the  fair,”  in  1682,  were  to 
be  seen  “the  Famous  Indian  Water-works,  with  mas- 
querades, songs,  and  dances” — and  at  the  Plough-Music 
Booth  (a  red  flag  being  hung  out  as  a sign)  the  fair 
folks  were  entertained  with  antic-dances,  jigs,  and  sara- 
bands ; an  Indian  dance  by  four  blacks ; a quarter-staff 
dance ; the  merry  shoemakers ; a chair-dance ; a dance 
by  three  milkmaids,  with  the  comical  capers  of  Kit  the 
Cowherd ; the  Irish  trot ; the  humours  of  Jack  Tars 
and  Scaramouches ; together  with  good  wine,  cider,  mead, 
music,  and  mum. 

Cross  we  over  from  “ Osier  Lane-end”  (the  modem  H is 
an  interpolation)  to  the  King’s  Head  and  Mitre  Music 
Booth,  “ over  against  Long  Lane-end.”  Beshrew  me, 
Michael  Root,  thou  hast  an  enticing  bill  of  fare — a dish  of 
all  sorts — and  how  gravely  looketh  that  apathetic  Magnifico 
William,  by  any  grace,  but  his  own,  “ Sovereign  Lord,” 
at  the  head  and  front  of  thy  Scaramouches  and  Tumblers  ! 
To  thy  merry  memory,  honest  Michael ! and  may  St. 
Bartlemy,  root  and  branch,  flourish  for  ever  ! 

“ Michael  Root,  from  the  King’s-head  at  Ratcliff-cross, 
and  Elnathan  Root,  from  the  Mitre  in  Wapping,  now  keep 
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the  King’s-head  and  Mitre  Musick-Booth  in  Smithfield 
Rounds,  where  will  be  exhibited : A dance  between  four 
Tinkers  in  their  proper  working  habits,  with  a song  in 
character ; Four  Satyrs  in  their  Savage  Habits  present  you 
with  a dance ; Two  Tumblers  tumble  to  admiration  ; A new 
Song,  called  A hearty  Welcome  to  Bartholomew  Fair ; Four 
Indians  dance  with  Castinets ; A Girl  dances  with  naked 
rapiers  at  her  throat,  eyes,  and  mouth  ; a Spaniard  dances  a 
saraband  incomparably  well ; a countryman  and  a country- 
woman dance  Billy  and  Joan  a young  lad  dances  the  Cheshire 
rounds  to  admiration ; a dance  between  two  Scaramouches 
and  two  Irishmen  ; a woman  dances  with  sixteen  glasses  on 
the  backs  and  palms  of  her  hands,  turning  round  several 
thousand  times  •,  an  entry,  saraband,  jig,  and  hornpipe ; an 
Italian  posture-dance  ; two  Tartarians  dance  in  their 
furious  habits ; three  antick  dances  and  a Roman  dance ; 
with  another  excellent  new  song,  never  before  performed  at 
any  musical  entertainment” 

John  Sleep,  or  Sleepe,  was  a wide-awake  man  in  “ mirth 
and  pastime  famous  for  his  mummeries  and  mum  ; of  a 
locomotive  turn,  and  emulated  the  zodiac  in  the  number  of 
his  signs.  He  kept  the  Gun,  in  Salisbury  Court,  and  the 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  in  Bartholomew  Fair ; the 
Rose,  in  Tummill  Street  (the  scene,  under  the  rose ! of 
Falstaff  s early  gallantries) ; and  the  Whelp  and  Bacon 
in  Smithfield  Rounds.  That  he  was  a formidable  rival  to 
the  Messrs.  Root ; a “ positive”  fellow,  and  a polite  one ; 
teaching  his  Scaramouches  civility  (one  it  seems,  has  made 
a hole  in  his  manners  !)  and  selling  “ good  wines,  &c.,”  let 
his  comically  descriptive  advertisement  to  “ all  gentlemen 
and  ladies”  pleasantly  testify. 

“John  Sleepe  keepeth  the  sign  of  the  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  in  Smithfield  Rounds,  where  all  gentle- 
men and  ladies  will  be  accommodated  with  good  wines, 
&c.  and  a variety  of  musick,  vocal  and  instrumental ; 
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besides  all  other  mirth  and  pastime  that  wit  and  ingenuity 
can  produce. 

“A  little  boy  dances  the  Cheshire  rounds;  a young 
gentlewoman  dances  the  saraband  and  jigg  extraordinary 
fine,  with  French  dances,  that  are  now  in  fashion ; a Scotch 
dance,  composed  by  four  Italian  dancing-masters,  for  tliree 
men  and  a woman  ; a young  gentlewoman  dances  with  six 
naked  rapiers,  so  fast,  that  it  would  amaze  all  beholders ; a 
young  lad  dances  an  antick  dance  extraordinary  finely; 
another  Scotch  dance  by  two  men  and  one  women,  with  a 
Scotch  song  by  the  woman,  so  very  droll  and  diverting,  that 
I am  positive  did  people  know  the  comick  humour  of  it, 
they  would  forsake  all  other  booths  for  the  sight  of 
them.”  - 

In  the  following  bill  Mr.  Sleep  becomes  still  more  “ won- 
derful extraordinary  — 

“John  Sleep  now  keeps  the  Whelp  and  Bacon  in  Smith- 
field  Rounds,  where  are  to  be  seen,  a young  lad  that  dances 
a Cheshire  round  to  the  admiration  of  all  people,  “ The 
Silent  Comedy,”  a dance  representing  the  love  and  jealousy 
of  rural  swains,  after  the  manner  of  the  Great  Turk’s 
mimic  dances  performed  by  his  mutes ; a lad  that  tumbles 
to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders ; a young  woman  that 
dances  with  six  naked  rapiers,  to  the  wonderful  diver- 
tisement  of  all  spectators ; a young  man  that  dances  after 
the  Morocco  fashion,  to  the  wonderful  applause  of  all 
beholders ; a nurse-dance,  by  a woman  and  two  drunkards, 
wonderful  diverting  to  all  people;  a young  man  that 
dances  a hornpipe  the  Lancaster  way,  extraordinary  finely ; 
a lad  that  dances  a Punch,  extraordinary  pleasant  and 
diverting;  a grotesque  dance,  called  the  Speaking  Move- 
ment, shewing  in  words  and  gestures  the  humours  of  a 
musick  booth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Venetian  Carnival ; 
and  a new  Scaramouch,  more  civil  than  the  former,  and 
after  a far  more  ingenious  and  divertinger  way  !” 
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Excellent  well,  somniferous  John  ! worthy  disciple  of  St. 
Bartlemy. 

Green,  at  the  “Nag’s  Head  and  Pide  Bull,”  advertises 
eight  “ comical  and  diverting”  exhibitions  ; hinting  that  he 
hath  “ that  within  which  passeth  shew  ;”  but  declines  pub- 
lishing his  “ other  ingenious  pastimes  in  so  small  a bill.” 
Yet  he  contrives  to  get  into  this  “ small  bill”  as  much  puff 
as  his  contemporaries.  His  pretensions  are  as  superlative 
as  his  Scaramouches,  and  quite  as  diverting.  “A  young 
man  dances  with  twelve  naked  swords,”  and  “ a young 
woman  with  six  naked  rapiers,  after  a more  pleasant  and  far 
ingeniuser  fashion  than  had  been  danced  before.” 

These  Bartholomew  Fair  showmen  are  sadly  deficient 
in  gallantry.  With  them  the  “gentlemen”  always  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  “ ladies.”  The  Smithfield  muses  should 
have  taught  them  better  manners. 

Manager  Crosse,*  “ at  the  Signe  of  the  George,”  adver- 
tises a genuine  Jim  Crow,  “ a black  lately  from  the  Indies, 
who  dances  antic  dances  after  the  Indian  manner.”  In 
those  days  the  grinning  and  sprawling  of  an  ebony  bufibon 
were  confined  to  the  congenial  timbers  of  Bartlemy  fair  ! 

Was  the  “young  gentlewoman  with  six  naked  rapiers” 
ubiquitous,  or  had  she  rivals  in  the  Rounds  ? But  another 
lady,  no  less  attractive,  “invites  our  steps,  and  points  to 
yonder  ” booth — where, 

“ By  His  Majesty’s  permission,  next  door  to  the  King’s 
Head  in  Smithfield,  is  to  be  seen  a woman-dwarf,f  but  three 


* Managers  Crosse,  Powell,  Luffingham,  &c.  Temp.  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I. 

+ “One  seeing  a Dwarfe  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  was  sixteen 
inches  high,  with  a great  head,  a body,  and  no  thighs,  said  he  looked 
like  a block  upon  a barber’s  stall: — ‘No,’  says  another,  ‘when  he 
speaks,  he  is  like  the  Brazen  Head  of  Fryer  Bacon’s.’” — “The 
Comedian’  Tales,”  1729. 
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foot  and  one  inch  high,*  bora  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  her  age.”  And,  as  if  we  had  not  seen 
enough  of  “strange  creatures  alive,”  mark  the  following 
“ advertisement : 

“ Next  door  to  the  Golden  Hart,  in  Smithfield,  is  to 
be  seen  a live  Turkey  ram.  Part  of  him  is  covered  with 
black  hair,  and  part  with  white  wool.  He  hath  horns 
as  big  as  a bull’s  ; and  his  tail  weighs  sixty  pounds  ! Here 
is  also  to  be  seen  alive  the  famous  civet  cat,  and  one  of  the 
holy  lambs  curiously  spotted  all  over  like  a leopard,  that 
used  to  be  offered  by  the  Jews  for  a sacrifice.  Vivat  Rex.” 

This  Turkey  ram’s  tail  is  a tough  tale,f  even  for  the 
ad  libitum  of  Smithfield  Rounds.  Such  a tail  wagged 
before  such  a master  must  have  exhibited  the  two  greatest 
wags  in  the  fair. 

The  Roots  were  under  ground,  or  planted  in  a cool 
arbour,  quaffing — not  Bartlemy  “good  wines”  (doctors 
never  take  their  own  physic !) — ^but  genuine  nutbrown. 
Their  dancing-days  were  over ; for  “ Root’s  booth  ” (temp. 
Geo.  I.)  was  now  tenanted  by  Powell,  the  puppet-showman, 
and  one  Luffingham,  who,  fired  with  the  laudable  ambition 
of  maintaining  the  laughing  honours  of  their  predecessors, 
issued  a bill,  at  which  we  cry,  “ What  next  ?”  as  the  sailor 
did  when  the  conjuror  blew  his  own  head  off. 

“At  Root’s  booth,  Powell  from  Russell  Court,  and 


* A few  seasons  after  appeared  “The  wonderful  and  surprising 
English  dwarf,  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  born  at  Salisbury  in  1709  ; 
who  had  been  shewn  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  most  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain.” 

+ “A  certain  officer  of  the  Guards  being  at  the  new  Theatre,  behind 
the  scenes,  was  telling  some  of  the  comedians  of  the  rarities  he  had  seen 
abroad.  Amongst  other  things  he  had  seen  a pike  caught  six  feet  long. 
‘ That’s  a trifle,’  says  the  late  Mr.  Spiller,  the  celebrated  actor,  ‘ I 
have  seen  half  a pike  in  England  longer  by  a foot,  and  yet  not  worth 
twopence  !’  ” 
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Luffingham  from  the  Cyder  Cellar,  in  Covent-Garden,  now 
keep  the  King  Charles’s  Head,  and  Man  and  Woman 
fighting  for  the  Breeches,  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  near  Long 
Lane : where  two  figures  dance  a Scaramouch  after  a 
new  grotesque  fashion ; a little  boy,  five  years  old,  vaults 
from  a table  twelve  foot  high  on  his  head,  and  drinks  the 
King’s  health  standing  on  his  head,  with  two  swords  at  his 
throat ; a Scotch  dance  by  three  men  and  a woman ; an 
Irishwoman  dances  the  Irish  trot;  Roger  of  Coventry  is 
danced  by  one  in  a countryman’s  habit ; a cradle  dance, 
being  a comical  fancy  between  a woman  and  her  drunken 
husband  fighting  for  the  breeches;  a woman  dances  with 
fourteen  glasses  on  the  back  of  her  hands  full  of  wine. 
Also  several  entries,  as  Almands  Pavans,  Galliads,  Gavots, 
English  Jiggs,  and  the  Sabbotiers  dance,  so  mightily 
admired  at  the  King’s  Playhouse.  The  company  will  be 
entertained  with  vocal  and  instrumental  musick,  as  per- 
formed at  the  late  happy  Congress  at  Reswick,  in  the 
presence  of  several  princes  and  ambassadors.” 

Here  will  I pause.  For  the  present  we  have  supped 
full  with  Scaramouches.  “Six  naked  rapiers”  at  my 
throat  all  night  would  be  a sorry  substitute  for  the  knife 
and  fork  I hope  to  play  anon,  after  a “more  pleasant 
and  far  ingeniuser”  fashion,  with  some  plump  roast  part- 
ridges. A select  coterie  of  Uncle  Timothy’s  brother 
antiquaries  have  requested  to  be  enlightened  on  Bartlemy 
fair  lore.  Will  you,  my  friend  Eugenio,  during  the  Saint’s 
saturnalia,  join  us  in  the  ancient  “Cloth  quarter”?  On, 
brave  spirit ! on.  Ropedancers  invite  thee ; conjurors  con- 
jure thee;  Punch  squeaks  thee  a screeching  welcome; 
mountebanks  and  posture-masters,’*'  with  every  variety  of 


* “ From  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  Head  in  Fleet  Street,  during 
'lie  fair,  is  to  be  seen  the  famous  posture-master,  who  far  exceeds  Clarke 
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physiognomical  and  physical  contortion,  lure  thee  to  their 
dislocations.  Fawkes’s  dexterity  of  hand  ; the  moving  pic- 


tures ■,  Pinchbeck’s  musical  clock  ; Solomon’s  Temple  ; the 
waxwork,  all  alive  ! the  Corsican  fairy  the  dwarf  that 


and  Higgins.  He  twists  his  body  into  all  deformed  shapes,  makes  his 
hip  and  shoulder-bones  meet  together,  lays  his  head  upon  the  ground, 
and  turns  his  body  round  twice  or  thrice  without  stirring  his  face  from 
the  place.” — 171  r. 

* “The  Corsican  Fairy,  only  thirty-four  inches  high,  and' weighing 
but  twenty-six  pounds,  well-proportioned  and  a perfect  beauty.  Slie 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  comer  of  Cow-Lane,  during  Bartholomew  Fair.” — 
»743- 
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jumps  down  his  own  throat  !*  the  High  German  Artist, 
born  without  hands  or  feet;f  the  cow  with  five  legs;  the 
hare  that  beats  a drum  ;J  the  Savoyard’s  puppet-show ; the 
mummeries  of  Moorfields,§  urge  thee  forward  on  thy  . 


“ Lately  arrived  from  Italy  Signor  Capitello  Jumpedo,  a surprising 
dwarf,  not  taller  than  a common  tobacco-pipe.  He  will  twist  his  body 
into  ten  thousand  shapes,  and  then  open  wide  his  mouth,  and  jump 
down  his  ovvm  throat ! He  is  to  be  spoken  with  at  the  Black 
Tavern,  Golden  Lane.  January  13,  1749.  This  is  the  renowned 
“ Bottle  Conjuror.”  Some  such  deception  was  practised  either  by  him-  - 
self,  or  an  imitator,  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  : 

+ “ Mr.  Mathew  Buchinger,  twenty-nine  inches  high,  bom  without  . ; 
hands  or  feet,  June  2,  1674,  in  Germany,  near  Nuremburgh.  He  has 
been  married  four  times,  and  has  eleven  children.  He  plays  on  the  ■ 
hautboy  and  flute  ; and  is  no  less  eminent  for  writing  and  drawing  coats  j 
of  arms  and  pictures,  to  the  life,  with  a pen.  He  plays  at  cards,  dice,  -j 
and  nine-pins  and  performs  tricks  with  aips,  balls,  and  live  birds.”  i 
Every  Jack  has  his  Jill ; and  as  a partner,  not  in  a connubial  sense,  my  | 
little  Plenipo  ! we  couple  thee  with  “The  High  German  Woman,  bom  4 
without  hands  and  feet,  that  threads  her  needle,  sews,  cuts  out  gloves>  u 
writes,  spins  fine  thread,  and  charges  and  discharges  a pistol.  She  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  Hosier  Lane,  during  the  time  of  the  | 
fair.” — Temp.  Geo.  II.  1 

Apropos  of  dwarfs — William  Evans,  porter  to  King  Charles  the  First,  3 
who  was  two  yards  and  a half  in  height,  “dancing  in  an  antimask  at  4 
court,  drew  little  Jeffrey  the  dwarf  out  of  his  pocket,  first  to  the  wonder,  | 
then  to  the  laughter  of  the  beholders.”  Little  Jeffrey’s  height  was  only  II 
three  feet  nine  inches.  But  even  the  gigantic  William  Evans,  and  I 
George  the  Fourth’s  tall  porter  whom  we  remember  to  have  seen  peep  i 
over  the  ^tes  oT  Carlton  House,  were  nothing  to  the  modern  American,  3 
who  is  so  tall  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  up  a ladder  to  shave  himself!  3 
+ Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  mentions  this  I 
singular  exhibition  having  taken  place  in  his  time  ; and  Strutt  gives  a 
pictorial  description  of  it,  copied  from  a drawing  in  the  Harleian  collection 
(6563)  said  to  be  upwards  of  four  centuries  old. 

§ Moorjields,  spite  of  its  “melancholy  Moor  Ditch, ” was  formerly 
famous  for 

“ Hills  and  holes,  and  shops  for  brokers, 

Open  sinners,  canting  soakers  ; 
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ramble  of  two  centuries  through  Bartholomew  Fair,  which 
like  ’ 

Th’  adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle 
Is  sung— but  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 

As  the  Laureat  closed  his  manuscript,  the  door  opened, 
and  who  should  enter  but  Uncle  Timothy.  ’ 

Ha  ! my  good  friends,  what  happy  chance  has  brought 
you  to  the  business  abode  and  town  Tusculum  of  the 
Boskys  for  half-a-dozen  generations  of  Drysalters  ?” 

Something  short  of  assault  and  battery,  fine  and  impri- 
sonment.” 

And  Mr.  Bosky,  after  helping  Uncle  Timothy  off  with  his 
great  coat,  warming  his  slippers,  wheeling  round  his  arm- 
chair to  the  chimney-corner,  and  seeing  him  comfortably 
seated,  gave  a detail  of  our  late  encounter  at  the  Pie  and 
Tinder-Box.  ° 

The  old-fashioned  housekeeper  delivered  a note  to  Mr 
Bosky,  sealed  with  a large  black  seal. 


Preachers,  doctors,'  raving,  puffing, 

Praying,  swearing,  solving,  huffing. 

Singing  hymns,  and  sausage  frying. 
Apple-roasting,  orange  shying ; 

Blind  men  begging,  fiddlers  drawling, 
Raree-shows  and  children  bawling — • 
Gingerbread  ! and  see  Gibraltar  ! 
Humstrums  grinding  tunes  that  falter  ; 
Maim’d  and  halt  aloft  are  staging. 

Bills  and  speeches  mobs  engaging  j 
‘ Good  people,  sure  de  ground  you  tread  on. 
Me  did  put  dis  voman’s  head  on  1’  ” 


fi,  f victualling  house  in  Moorfields,  next  to 

a o the  late  Astrologer  Trotter,  has  been  molested  for  several  nights 
past,  stones  and  glass  bottles  being  thrown  into  the  house,  to  the  weat 
annoyment  and  terror  of  the  family  and  guests.  Letter  of  Feb. 
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“ An  ominous  looking  affair !”  remarked  the  middle-aged 
gentleman. 

“ A death’s  head  and  cross-bones  !”  replied  the  Laureat  of 
Little  Britain.  “ ’Ods,  rifles  and  triggers  ! if  it  should  be  a 
challenge  from  the  Holborn  Hill  Demosthenes.” 

“ A challenge  ! a fiddlestick!”  retorted  Uncle  Tim,  “he’s 
only  a ‘ tame  cheater  1’  Every  bullet  that  he  fires  I’ll  swallow 
for  a forced-meat  ball.” 

Mr.  Bosky  having  broken  the  black  seal,  read  out  as 
follows  ; — 

“ Mr.  Merripall  presents  his  respectful  services  to  Ben 
jamin  Bosky,  Esq.,  and  begs  the  favour  of  his  company 
to  dine  with  the  High  Cockolorum  Club*  of  associated 
Undertakers  at  the  Death’s  Door,  Battersea  Rise,  to-morrow, 
at  four.  If  Mr.  Bosky  can  prevail  upon  his  two  friends, 
who  received  such  scurvy  treatment  from  a fraction  of  the 
Antiqueeruns,  to  accompany  him,  it  will  afford  Mr.  M. 
additional  pleasure.” 


* It  may  be  curious  to  note  down  some  of  the  odd  clubs  that  existed 
in  1745 — viz.,  the  Virtuoso’s  Club  ; the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ; 
the  Surly  Club  ; the  Ugly  Club  ; the  Split-Farthing  Club  ; the  Mock 
Heroes  Club  ; the  Beau’s  Club ; the  Quack’s  Club ; the  Weekly 
Dancing  Club  ; the  Bird-Fancier’s  Club  ; the  Chatterwit  Club ; the 
Small-coal  Man’s  Music  Club ; the  Kitcat  Club  ; the  Beefsteak  Club  ; 
all  of  which  and  many  more,  are  broadly  described  in  “ A Humorous 
Account  of  all  the  Remarkable  Clubs  in  London  and  Westminster.  In 
1790,  among  the  most  remarkable  clubs  were  the  Odd  Fellows;  the 
Humbugs  {held  at  the  Blue  Posts,  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden), 
the  Samsonic  Society  ; the  Society  of  Bucks  ; the  Purl-Drinkers , the 
Society  of  Pilgrims  (held  at  the  Woolpack,  Kingsland  Road) ; the 
Thespian  Club  ; the  Great  Bottle  Club  ; the  Je  ne  ssai  quoi  Club  (held 
at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  and  of  w’hich  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Orleans  (Philip  Egalite),  Norfolk, 
Bedford,  &c.  &c.  w'ere  members) ; the  Sons  of  the  Thames  Society 
(meeting  to  celebrate  the  annual  contest  for  Do^et’s  Coat  and  Badge) ; 
the  Blue-Stocking  Club  ; and  the  No  pay,  no  liquor  Club,  held  at  the 
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“ An  unique  invitation  !”  quoth  Uncle  Tim.  “ Gentle- 
men, you  must  indulge  the  High  Cockolorums,  and  go  by 
all  means.” 

Mr.  Bosky  promised  to  rise  with  the  lark,  and  be  ready 


Queen  and  Artichoke,  Hampstead  Road,  where  the  newly-admitted 
member,  having  paid  his  fee  of  one  shilling,  was  invested  with  the 
inaugural  honours— viz.,  a hat  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a quart  pot,  and 
a gilt  goblet  of  humming  ale,  out  ol  which  he  drank  the  healths  of  the 
brethren.  In  the  present  day,  the  Author  of  Virginius  has  conferred 
classical  celebrity  on  a club  called  “ The  Social  Villagers,”  held  at  the 
Bedford  Arms,  a merrie  hostelrie  at  Camden  To\vn. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  festive  meetings  that  Upcle  Timothy  produced 
the  follo^ving  Lyric  as  his  own  : — 

Fill,  fill  a bumper  ! no  twilight,  no,  no  ! 

Let  hearts,  now  or  never,  and  goblets  o’erflow  ! 

Apollo  commands  that  we  drink,  and  the  Nine, 

A generous  spirit  in  generous  wine. 

The  bard  in  a bumper  ; behold  to  tlie  brim 
They  rise,  the  gay  spirits  of  poesy — whim  ! 

Around  ev’ry  glass  they  a garland  entwine 
Of  sprigs  from  the  laurel,  and  leaves  from  the  vine. 

A bumper  ! the  bard  who,  in  eloquence  bold. 

Of  two  noble  fathers  the  story  has  told  ; 

What  pangs  heave  the  bosom,  what  tears  dim  the  eyes. 
When  the  dagger  is  sped,  and  the  arrow  it  flies. 

The  bard,  in  a bumper  ! Is  fancy  his  theme  ? 

’Tis  sportive  and  light  as  a fairyland  dream  ; 

Does  love  tune  his  harp  ? ’tis  devoted  and  pure  ; 

Or  friendship  ? ’tis  that  which  shall  always  endure. 

Ye  tramplers  on  liberty,  tremble  at  him  ; 

His  song  is  your  knell,  and  the  slave’s  morning  hymn  ! 

His  frolicksome  humour  is  buxom  and  bland. 

And  bright  as  the  goblet  I hold  in  my  hand. 

The  bard  ! brim  your  glasses  ; a bumper  ! a cheer  1 
Long  may  he  live  in  good  fellowship  here. 
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for  one  on  the  morrow ; and,  anticipating  a good  day’s  sport, 
we  consented  to  accompany  him. 

Supper  was  announced,  and  we  sat  down  to  that  social 
meal.  In  a day-dream  of  fancy.  Uncle  Timothy  re-peopled 
the  once  convivial  chambers  of  the  Falcon  and  the  Mermaid, 
with  those  glorious  intelligences  that  made  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  Augustan  age  of  England.  We 
listened  to  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit,  and  the  loud  laugh,  as 
Shakspeare  and  “ rare  Ben,”* *  in  the  full  confidence  of  friend- 


Shame  to  thee,  Britain,  if  ever  he  roam. 

To  seek  with  the  stranger  a friend  and  a home  ! 

Fate  in  his  cup  ev’ry  blessing  infuse, 

Cherish  his  fortune,  and  smile  on  his  muse  ; 

Warm  be  his  hearth,  and  prosperity  cheer 
Those  he  is  dear  to,  and  those  he  holds  dear. 

Blythe  be  his  autumn  as  summer  hath  beer  •. — 

Frosty,  but  kindly,  and  sweetly  serene 
Green  be  his  winter,  with  snow  on  his  brow  ; 

Green  as  the  wreath  that  encircles  it  now  ! 

To  dear  Paddy  Knowles,  then,  a bumper  we  fill. 

And  toast  his  good  health  as  he  trots  down  the  hill  ; 

In  genius  he’s  left  all  behind  him  by  goles  ! 

But  he  wont  leave  behind  him  another  Pat  Knowles  ! 

* “ Shakspeare  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  children,  and 
after  the  christ’ning,  being  in  a deepe  study,  Jonson  came  tocheere  him 
up,  and  ask’t  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy?  ‘No,  faith,  Ben  (says 
he),  not  I,  but  I have  been  considering  a great  while  what  should  he 
the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I have  resolved 
at  last.’ — ‘ I pr’y  thee,  what  ?’  says  he — ‘ I’  faith,  Ben,  I’le  e’en  give  him 
a douzen  good  Lattin  spoones,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them.’  ” — 
I' Estrange,  No.  n.  Mr.  Dun. — Latten  was  a name  formerly  used  to 
signify  a mixed  metal  resembling  brass.  Hence  Shakspeare’s  appropriate 
pun,  with  reference  to  the  learning  of  Ben  Jonson. 

Many  good  jests  are  told  of  “rare  Ben.”  When  he  went  to  Basing- 
stoke, he  used  to  put  up  his  horse  at  the  “Angel,”  which  was  kept  by 
Ml'S.  Hope,  and  her  daughter.  Prudence.  Journeying  there  one  day. 
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ship,  exchanged  “ thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn,”  so  beautifully  described  by  Beaumont  in  his  letter  to 
Jonson. 


“What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ! heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came. 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest !” 


Travelling  by  the  swift  power  of  imagination,  we  looked  in 
at  Wills  and  Buttons ; beheld  the  honoured  chair  that  was 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  Dryden ; and  watched  Pope,  then  a 
boy,  lisping  in  numbers,  regarding  his  great  master  with 
filial  reverence,  as  he  delivered  his  critical  aphorisms  to  the 
assembled  wits.  Nor  did  we  miss  the  Birch-Rod  that  “ the 
bard  who  pilfer’d  pastoral  renown  ” hung  up  at  Buttons  to 
chastise  “ tuneful  Alexis  of  the  Thames’  fair  side,”  his  own 
back  smarting  from  satirical  twigs  that  little  Alexis  had 


and  finding  strange  people  in  the  house,  and  the  sign  changed,  he  wrote 
as  follows : — 

“ When  Hope  and  Prudence  kept  this  house,  the  Angel  kept  the  door  ; 

Now  Hope  is  dead,  the  Angel  fled,  and  Prudence  turn’d  a w !” 

At  another  time  he  designed  to  pass  through  the  Half  Moon  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  but  the  door  being  shut,  he  was  denied  entrance  ; 
so  he  went  to  the  Sun  Tavern  at  the  Long  Lane  end,  and  made 
this  verse  : — 

“ Since  the  Half  Moon  is  so  unkind. 

To  make  me  go  about ; 

The  Sun  my  money  now  shall  have, 

And  the  Moon  shall  go  without.” 

That  he  was  often  in  pecuniary  difficulties  the  following  extracts  from 
Henslowe’s  papers  painfully  demonstrate.  “Lent  un  to  Bengemen 
Johnson,  player,  the  28  of  July,  1507,  in  Redy  money,  the  some  of 
fower  powndes,  to  be  payed  aga)me  when  so  ever  ether  I,  or  any  for 
me,  shall  demande  yt— Witness  E.  Alleyn  and  John  Synger.”— “ Lent 
Bengemyne  Johnson,  the  5 of  Janewary,  1597-8,  in  redy  money,  the 
8r)me  of  Vs.” 
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liberally  laid  on  ! We  saw  St.  Patrick’s  Dean  “ steal  ” to 
his  pint  of  wine  with  the  accomplished  Addison  ; and  heard 
Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Bolingbroke,  in  witty  conclave,  com- 
pare lyrical  notes  for  the  Beggar’s  Opera — not  forgetting 
the  joyoys  cheer  that  welcomed  “ King  Colley  ” to  his 
midnight  troop  of  titled  revellers,  after  the  curtain  had 
dropped  on  Fondlewife  and  Foppington.  And,  hey 
presto  ! snugly  seated  at  the  Mitre,  we  found  Doctor 
Johnson,  lemon  in  hand,  demanding  of  Goldsmith,* 


* If  ever  an  author,  whether  considered  as  a poet,  a critic,  an  his- 
torian, or  a dramatist,  deserved  the  name  of  a classic,  it  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  His  two  great  ethic  ooems,  “The  Traveller,”  and  “The 
Deserted  Village,”  for  sublimity  of  thought,  truth  of  reasoning,  and 
poetical  beauty,  fairly  place  him  by  the  side  of  Pope.  The  simile  of  the 
bird  teaching  its  young  to  fly,  and  that  beginning  with  “ As  some  tall  : 
cliff,”  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  For  exquisite  ; 

humour  and  enchanting  simplicity  of  style,  his  essays  may  compare  ; 

with  the  happiest  effusions  of  Addison  ; and  his  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  | 
though  a novel,  has  advanced  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  may  < 

be  read  with  as  much  profit  as  the  inost  orthodox  sermon  that  was  ever  j 

penned.  As  a dramatist,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  origi-  < 
nality,  character,  and  humour.  As  long  as  a true  taste  for  literature  ^ 
shall  prevail.  Goldsmith  will  rank  as  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  : ^ 

for  while  he  delighted  the  imagination,  and  alternately  moved  the  heart  ! 
to  joy  or  sorrow,  he  “ gave  ardour  to  virtue  and  confidence  to  truth.”  ! 

A tale  of  woe  was  a certain  passport  to  his  compassion  ; and  he  has  j 
given  his  last  guinea  to  an  indigent  suppliant.  i 

To  Goldsmith  has  been  imputed  a vain  ambition  to  shine  in  com- 
pany ; it  is  also  said  that  he  regarded  with  envy  alt  literary  fame  but  his  . 
own.  Of  the  first  charge  he  is  certainly  guilty  ; the  second  is  entirely 
false  ; unless  a transient  feeling  of  bitterness  at  seeing  preferred  merit  in- 
ferior  to  his  own,  may  be  construed  into  envy.  A great  genius  seldom  ^ 
keeps  up  his  character  in  conversation  : his  best  thoughts,  clothed  in  the 
choicest  terms,  he  commits  to  paper  ; and  with  these  his  colloquial  powers 
are  unjustly  compared.  Goldsmith  well  knew  his  station  in  the  literary 
world  ; and  his  desire  to  maintain  it  in  every  society  often  involved  him  in 
ridiculous  perplexities.  He  would  fain  have  been  an  Admirable  Crich- 
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Garrick,* *  Boswell,  and  Reynolds,  “ 
poonch  ?”■ 

“And  Sir  John  Hawkins,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Timothy, 
with  unwonted  asperity,  “ whose  ideas  of  virtue  never  rose 


nearly  cost  him  his  shins.  These  eccentricities,  attached  to  so  great  a 
man,  were  magnified  into  importance  ; and  he  amply  paid  the  tax  to 
which  genius  is  subject,  by  being  envied  and  abused  by  the  dunces  of 
his  day.  Yet  he  wanted  not  spirit  to  resent  an  insult ; and  a recreant 
bookseller  who  had  published  an  impudent  libel  upon  him,  he  chastised 
in  his  own  shop.  How  delightful  to  contemplate  such  a character  ! 
If  ever  there  was  a heart  that  beat  with  more  than  ordinary  affection 
for  mankind,  it  was  Goldsmith’s. 

* Garrick  was  bom  to  illustrate  what  Shakspeare  wrote ; to  him 
Nature  had  unlocked  all  her  springs,  and  opened  all  her  stores.  His 
success  was  instantaneous,  brilliant,  and  complete.  Colley  Cibber  was 
constrained  to  yield  him  unwilling  praise  ; and  Quin,  the  pupil  of 
Betterton  and  Booth,  openly  declared,  “ That  if  the  young  fellow  was 
right,  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  players,  had  been  all  wrong.”  The  unaf- 
fected and  familiar  style  of  Garrick  presented  a singular  contrast  to  the 
stately  air,  the  solemn  march,  the  monotonous  and  measured  declama- 
tion of  his  predecessors.  To  the  lofty  grandeur  of  tragedy,  he  was  un- 
equal ; but  his  pathos,  truth,  and  tenderness  were  all  his  own.  In 
comedy,  he  might  be  said  to  act  too  much  : he  played  no  less  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  ear — he  indeed  acted  every  word.  Macklin  blames  him 
for  his  gi-eediness  of  praise ; for  his  ambition  to  engross  all  attention  to 
himself,  and  disconcerting  his  brother  actors  by  “pawing  and  pulling 
them  about.”  This  censure  is  levelled  at  his  later  efforts,  when  he 
adopted  the  vice  of  stage-trick  ; but  nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and 
gaiety  of  his  early  performances.  He  was  the  delight  ot  every  eye, 
the  theme  of  every  tongue,  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  foreign 
nations  ; and  Baron,  Le  Cain,  and  Clairon,  the  ornaments  of  the  French 
stage,  bowed  to  the  superior  genius  of  their  illustrious  friend  and  con- 
temporary. In  private  life  he  was  hospitable  and  splendid  : he  enter- 
tained princes,  prelates,  and  peers — all  that  were  eminent  in  art  and 
science.  If  his  wit  set  the  table  in  a roar,  his  urbanity  and  good- 
breeding forbade  anything  like  offence.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  would  suffer 
no  one  to  abuse  Davy  but  himself,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  manners  j and,  what  is  infinitely  better,  to  his  liberality, 
pity,  and  melting  charity.  By  him  was  the  Drury  Lane  Theatrical 
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above  a decent  exterior  an'd  regular  hours  ! calling  the 
author  of  the  ‘ Traveller ' an  idiot ! It  shakes  the  sides  of 


Fund  for  decayed  actors  founded,  endowed,  and  incorporated.  He 
c erished  its  infancy  by  his  munificence  and  zeal ; strengthened  its 

J to  it  a yearly  benefit,  on  which  he 

acted  himself;  and  his  last  will  proves  that  its  prosperity  lay  near  his 
heart,  when  contemplating  his  exit  from  the  scene  of  life.  In  the  bright 
sun  of  his  reputation  there  were  doubtless  spots  : transient  feelings  of 
jealousy  at  merit  that  interfered  with  his  own;  arts  that  it  might  be 
a most  necessary  to  practise  in  his  daily  commerce  with  dull  importunate 
plaj^rights,  and  in  the  government  of  that  most  discordant  of  all 
bodies,  a company  of  actors.  His  grand  mistakes  were  his  rejection  of 

Douglass  and  t^ie  “Good  Natured  Man;”  and  his  patron4e  of  the 

Staymaker,  and  the  school  of  sentiment.  As  an  author,  he  is  en- 
titled to  favourable  mention  : his  dramas  abound  in  wit  and  character  • 
his  prologues  and  epilogues  display  endless  variety  and  whim  ; and 

IS  epi^ams,  for  which  he  had  a peculiar  turn,  are  pointed  and  bitter 
Some  thm^  he  wrote  that  did  not  add  to  his  fame  ; and  among  them  are 
the  Fribbleriad,”  and  the  “ Sick  Monkey.”  One  of  the  most  favourite 
amusements  of  his  leisure  was  in  collecting  everything  rare  and  curious 
t at  related  to  the  early  drama  ; hence  his  matchless  collection  of  old 
plays,  which,  with  Roubilliac’s  statue  of  Shakspeare,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  British  Museum  : a noble  gift ! worthy  of  himself  and  of  his 
country  ! 

The  loth  of  June,  1776,  was  marked  by  Garrick’s  retirement  from 
the  stage.  With  his  powers  unimpaired,  he  wisely  resolved  (theatri- 
cally speaking)  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  with  all  his  glory  and  with 

all  his  fame.  He  might  have,  indeed,  been  influenced  by  a more  solemn 
feeling — 

“ Higher  duties  crave 

Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  grave ; 

That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I may  adjust  my  mantle,  ere  I fall.” 


The  part  he  selected  upon  this  memorable  occasion  was  Don  Felix,  in 
the  “Wonder.”  We  could  have  wished  that,  like  Kemble,  he  had 
retired  with  Shakspeare  upon  his  lips  ; that  the  glories  of  the  Immortal 
had  hallowed  his  closing  scene.  His  address  was  simple  and  appro- 
priate—he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  an  actor  ; and  when  he  spoke  of 
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splenetic  disdain  to  hear  this  Grub  Street,  chronicler*  of 
fiddling  and  fly-fishing  libelling  the  beautiful  intellect  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith ! Gentle  spirit ! thou  wert  beloved, 
admired,  and  mourned  by  that  illustrious  corner-stone  of 


the  kindness  and  favours  that  he  had  received,  his  voice  faltered,  and  he 
burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  The  most  profound  silence,  the  most  intense 
anxiety  prevailed,  to  catch  every  word,  look,  and  action,  knowing  they 
were  to  be  his  last ; and  the  public  parted  from  their  idol  with  tears  for 
his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  admiration  for  his  vast  and  unconfined 
powers,  and  regret  that  that  night  had  closed  upon  them  for  ever. 

Garrick  had  long  been  afflicted  with  a painful  disorder.  In  the 
Christmas  of  1778,  being  on  a visit  with  Mrs.  Garrick  at  the  country 
seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  he  had  a recurrence  of  it,  which,  after  his  return 
to  London,  increased  with  such  violence  that  Dr.  Cadogan,  conceiving 
him  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  advised  him  if  he  had  any  worldly  affairs 
to  settle,  to  lose  no  time  in  de.spatching  them.  Mr.  Garrick  replied, 
“ That  nothing  of  that  sort  lay  on  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die.”  And  why  should  he  fear?  His  authority  had  ever  been 
directed  to  the  reformation,  the  good  order,  and  propriety  of  the  stage  ; 
his  example  had  incontestibly  proved  that  the  profession  of  a player  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty, 
and  his  well-earned  riches  had  been  rendered  the  mean  of  extensive 
public  and  private  benevolence.  He  therefore  beheld  the  approach  of 
death,  not  with  that  reckless  indifference  which  some  men  call  philoso- 
phy, but  with  resignation  and  hope.  He  died  on  Wednesday,  January 
20th,  1779,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

“ Sure  his  last  end  was  peace,  how  calm  his  exit ! 

Night  dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 

Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft.” 

On  Monday,  February  1st,  his  body  was  interred  with  great  funeral 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  the  monument  of  the  divine 
Shakspeare. 

* The  negative  qualities  of  this  sober  Knight  long  puzzled  his 
acquaintances  (friends  we  never  heard  that  he  had  any  !)  to  devise  an 
epitaph  for  him.  At  last  they  succeeded — 

“Here  lies  Sir  John  Hawkins, 

Without  his  shoes  and  stockings  !” 
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religion  and  morality,  Samuel  Johnson,  who  delighted  to 
sound  forth  thy  praises  while  living,  and  when  the  voice  of 
fame  could  no  longer  soothe  ‘ thy  dull  cold  ear,’  inscribed 
thy  tomb  with  an  imperishable  record ! Deserted  is  the 
village  ; the  hermit  and  the  traveller  have  laid  them  down  to 
rest ; the  vicar  has  performed  his  last  sad  office  ; the  good- 
natured  man  is  no  more — He  stoops  but  to  conquer !” 

The  Laureat,  well  comprehending  an  expressive  look 
from  his  Mentor,  rose  to  the  pianoforte,  and  accompanied 
liim  slowly  and  mournfully  in 

TH^  POET’S  REQUIEM. 

Ah  ! yes,  to  the  poet  a lope  there  is  jiven 
In  poverty,  sorrow,  unkindness,  neglect. 

That  though  his  frail  bark  on  the  rocks  may  be  driven. 

And  founder — not  all  shall  entirely  be  wreck’d  ; 

But  the  bright,  noble  thoughts,  that  made  solitude  sweet, 
His  world  ! while  he  linger’d  unwillingly  here, 

Shall  bid  future  bosoms  with  sympathy  beat. 

And  call  forth  the  smile  and  awaken  the  tear. 

If,  man,  thy  pursuit  is  but  riches  and  fame  ; 

If  pleasure  alluring  entice  to  her  bower ; 

The  Muse  waits  to  kindle  a holier  flame. 

And  WOOS  thee  aside  for  a classical  hour. 

And  then,  by  the  margin  of  Helicon’s  stream, 

Th’  enchantress  shall  lead  thee,  and  thou  from  afar 

Shalt  see,  what  was  once  in  life’s  feverish  dream, 

A poor  broken  spirit,*  a bright  shining  star  ! 

Hail  and  farewell ! to  the  Spirits  of  Light, 

Whose  minds  shot  a ray  through  this  darkness  of  ours — 

The  world,  but  for  them,  had  been  chaos  and  night, 

A desert  of  thorns,  not  a garden  of  flowers  ! 


* Plautus  turned  a mill ; Terence  was  a slave  ; Boethius  died  in  a 
jail ; Tasso  was  often  distressed  for  a shilling  ; Bentivoglio  was  refused 
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This  was  a subject  that  awakened  all  Uncle  Timothy’s 
enthusiasm  ! 

Age  could  not  wither  it,  nor  custom  stale 
Its  infinite  variety. 

But  it  produced  fits  of  abstraction  and  melancholy ; and 
Mr.  Bosky  knowing  this,  would  interpose  a merry  tale  or 
song.  Upon  the  present  occasion  he  made  a bold  dash 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  striking  up  a comical 
voluntary,  played  us  out  of  Little  Britain. 

When  I behold  the  setting  sun. 

And  shop  is  shut,  and  work  is  done, 

I strike  my  flag,  and  mount  my  tile, 

And  through  the  city  strut  in  style  ; 

While  pensively  I muse  along. 

Listening  to  some  minstrel’s  song. 

With  tuneful  wife,  and  children  three — 

0 then,  my  love  ! I think  on  thee. 

In  Sunday  suit,  to  see  my  fair 

1 take  a round  to  Russell  Square  ; 


admission  into  an  hospital  he  had  himself  founded ; Cervantes  died 
(almost)  of  hunger  ; Camoens  ended  his  days  in  an  almshouse  ; Vauge- 
las  sold  his  body  to  the  surgeons  to  support  life ; Bums  died  penniless, 
disappointed,  and  heart-broken  ; and  Massinger,  Lee,  find  Otway  were 
“ steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips.”  Yet  how  consoling  are  John 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet’s  lines  ! Addressing  his  friend,  Wm.  Fennor, 
he  exclaims, 

“Thou  sayst  that  poetry  descended  is 
From  poverty  : thou  tak’st  thy  mark  amiss — 

In  spite  of  weal  or  woe,  or  want  of  pelf. 

It  is  a kingdom  of  content  itself.” 

To  the  above  unhappy  list  may  be  added  Thomas  Dekker  the 
Dramatist.  “Lent  unto  the  Company  the  4 of  February,  1598,  to 
discharge  Mr.  Dicker  out  of  the  Counter  in  the  Poultry,  the  some  of 
Fortie  Shillinges.”  In  another  place  Mr.  Henslowe  redeems  Dekker 
out  of  the  Clinke. 
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She  slyly  beckons  while  I peep, 

And  whispers,  “ down  the  area  creep  !” 
What  ecstasies  my  soul  await ; 

It  sinks  with  rapture— on  my  plate  ! 
When  cutlets  smoke  at  half-past  three — 
And  then,  my  love  ! I think  on  thee. 

But,  see  the  hour-glass,  moments  tly — 
The  sand  runs  out — and  so  must  1 1 
Parting  is  so  sweet  a sorrow, 

I could  manger  till  to-morrow  ! 

One  embrace  ere  1 again 
Homeward  hie  to  Huggin  Lane  ; 

And  sure  as  goose  begins  with  G, 

I then,  my  love  ! shall  think  on  thee. 

Mr.  William  Shakspeare  says 
In  one  of  his  old-fashion’d  plays. 

That  true  love  runs  not  smooth  as  oil — 
Last  Friday  week  we  had  a broil 
Genteel  apartments  I have  got. 

The  first  floor  down  the  chimney-pot ; 
Mount  Pleasant ! for  my  love  and  me — 
And  soon  one  pair  shall  walk  up  three  1 


. “Gentlemen,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  as  he  bade  us  good 
night,  the  rogue,  I fear,  will  be  the  spoil  of  you,  as  he 
hath  been  of  me  1” 
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CHAPTER  XVII, 

With  the  fullest  intention  to  rise  early  the  next  morning, 
without  deliberating  for  a mortal  half-hour  whether  or  not  to 
turn  round  and  take  t’other  nap,  we  retired  to  a tranquil 
pillow. 

But  what  are  all  our  good  intentions  ? 

Vexations,  vanities,  inventions  ? 

Macadamizing  what  ? — a certain  spot, 

. To  “ ears  polite”  politeness  never  mentions — 
Tattoos,  t’ amuse,  from  empty  drums. 

Ah  ! who  time’s  spectacles  shall  borrow  ? 

And  say,  be  gay  to-day — to-morrow — 

When  query  if  to-morrow  comes. 

To-morrow  came ; so  did  to-morrow’s  bright  sun ; and  so 
did  Mr.  Bosky’s  brisk  knock.  Good  report  always  preceded 
Mr.  Bosky,  like  the  bounce  with  which  champagne  sends 
its  cork  out  of  the  bottle  ! But  (there  are  two  sides  of  the 
question  to  be  considered^the  inside  of  the  bed  and  the 
out !)  they  found  us  in  much  such  a brown  study  as  we  have 
just  described.  Leaving  the  Laureat  to  enjoy  his  triumph 
of  punctuality  (an  “ alderman’s  virtue  !”)  we  lost  no  time 
in  equipping  ourselves,  and  were  soon  seated  with  him  at 
breakfast.  He  was  in  the  happiest  spirits.  “ ’Tis  your 
birthday,  Eugenio  ! Wear  this  ring  for  my  sake ; let  it  be 
friendship’s*  talisman  to  unite  our  hearts  in  one.  Here,” 


• Bonaparte  did  not  believe  in  friendship  : “Friendship  is  but  a 
word.  I love  no  one  no,  not  even  my  brothers ; Joseph,  perhaps,  a 
little.  Still  if  I do  love  him,  it  is  from  habit,  because  he  is  the  eldest 
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presenting  some  tablets  beautifully  wrought,  “is  Uncle 
Timothy’s  offering.  Mark,”  pointing  to  the  following  in- 
scription engraved  on  the  cover,  “ by  what  poetical  alchemy 
he  hath  transmuted  the  silver  into  gold  !” 

Life  is  short,  the  wings  of  time 
Bear  away  our  early  prime, 

Swift  with  them  our  spirits  fly. 

The  heart  grows  chill,  and  dim  the  eye. 

Seize  the  moment ! snatch  the  treasure  ! 

Sober  haste  is  wisdom’s  leisure. 

Summer  blossoms  soon  decay  ; 

“ Gather  the  rose-buds  while  you  may  !” 

Barter  not  for  sordid  store 
Health  and  peace  ; nor  covet  more 
Than  may  serve  for  frugal  fare 
With  some  chosen  friend  to  share  ! 

Not  for  others  toil  and  heap. 

But  yourself  the  harvest  reap  ; 

N ature  smiling,  seems  to  say, 

“ Gather  the  rose-buds  while  you  may  !” 

Learning,  science,  truth  sublime, 

Fairy  fancies,  lofty  rhyme. 

Flowers  of  exquisite  perfume  ! 

Blossoms  of  immortal  bloom  ! 

With  the  gentle  virtues  twin’d. 

In  a beauteous  garland  bind 
For  your  youthful  brow  to-day — 

“ Gather  the  rose-buds  while  you  may  !” 


of  us.  Duroc  ! Yes,  him  I certainly  love  : but  why  ? His  character 
suits  me  : he  is  cold,  severe,  unfeeling  ; and  then,  Duroc  never  weeps  !” 
Bonaparte  counted  his  fortunate  days  by  his  victories,  Titus  by  his  good 
actions. 

“ Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  Heaven, 

The  noble  mind’s  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angels  only  given. 

To  all  the  lower  world  denied.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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Life  is  short — but  not  to  those 
Who  early,  wisely  pluck  the  rose. 

Time  he  flies — to  us  ’tis  given 
On  his  wings  to  fly  to  Heaven. 

Ah  ! to  reach  those  realms  of  light, 

Nothing  must  impede  our  flight ; 

Cast  we  all  but  Hope  away  ! 

“ Gather  the  rose-buds  while  we  may  !” 

Now  a sail  up  or  down  the  river  has  always  been  pleasant 
to  us  in  proportion  as  it  has  proved  barren  of  adventure.  A 
collision  with  a coal-barge  or  steam-packet — a squall  off 
Chelsea  Reach,  may  do  vastly  well  to  relieve  its  monotony  : 
but  we  had  rather  be  dull  than  be  ducked.  We  were  there- 
fore glad  to  find  the  water  smooth,  the  wind  and  tide  in  our 
favour,  and  no  particular  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  vessels  to  run  us  down.  Mr.  Bosky,  thinking  that  at 
some  former  period  of  our  lives  we  might  have  beheld  the 
masts  and  sails  of  a ship,  the  steeple  of  a church,  the  smoke 
of  a patent  shot  manufactory,  the  coal-whippers  weighing 
out  their  black  diamonds,  a palace,  and  a penitentiary,  for- 
bore to  expatiate  on  the  picturesque  objects  that  presented 
themselves  to  our  passing  view;  and  presuming  that  our 
vision  had  extended  beyond  some  score  or  two  of  garden- 
pots  “all  a-growing,  all  a-blowing,”  and  as  much  sky 
as  would  cover  half-a-crown,  he  was  not  over-pro- 
fuse of  vernal  description.  But  knowing  that  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  minds  as  moss,  he  opened  his  inquisitorial 
battery  upon  the  waterman.  At  first  Barney  Binnacle, 
though  a pundit  among  the  wet  wags  of  Wapping  Old  Stairs, 
fought  shy ; but  there  is  a freemasonry  in  fun ; and  by 
degrees  he  ran  through  all  the  changes  from  the  simple  leer 
to  the  broad  grin  and  horse-laugh,  as  Mr.  Bosky  “poked” 
his  droll  sayings  into  him.  He  had  his  predilections  and 
prejudices.  The  former  were  for  potations  drawn  from  a 
case-bottle  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Bosky,  that  made  his 
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large  blue  lips  smack,  and  his  eyes  wink  again ; the  latter 
were  against  steamers,  the  projectors  of  which  he  would 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  boilers  ! His  tirade 
against  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  hardly  less  severe ; but  he 
reserved  the  magnums  of  his  wrath  for  the  Greenwich  rail- 
road. What  in  some  degree  reconciled  us  to  Barney’s 
anathemas,  were  his  wife  and  children,  to  whom  his  wherry 
gave  their  daily  bread  : and  though  these  gigantic  monopolies 
might  feather  the  nests  of  wealthy  proprietors,  they  would  not 
let  poor  Barney  Binnacle  feather  either  his  nest  or  his  oar. 

“ There’s  truth  in  what  you  say.  Master  Barney,”  observed 
the  Laureat ; “ the  stones  went  merrily  into  the  pond,  but 
the  foolish  frogs  could  not  fish  out  the  fun.  I am  no  advo- 
cate for  the  philosophy  of  expediency.” 

“ Surely,  Mr.  Bosky,  you  would  never  think  of  putting  a 
stop  to  improvement  !” 

“ My  good  friends,  I would  not  have  man  become  the 
victim  of  his  ingenuity — a mechanical  suicide  ! Where  brass 
and  iron,  hot  water  and  cold,  can  be  made  to  mitigate  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  thews  and  sinews,  let  them  be  adopted 
as  auxiliaries,  not  as  principals.  I am  no  political  econo- 
mist. I despise  the  muddle-headed  dreamers,  and  their  un- 
feeling crudities.  But  for  them  the  heart  of  England  would 
have  remained  uncorrupted  and  sound.*  Trifle  not  with 
suffering.  Impunity  has  its  limit.  A flint  will  show  fire 
when  you  strike  it.  In  this  world  ninety-nine  persons  out  1 


* We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bosky.  Cant  and  utilitarianism  have  | 
produced  an  insipid  uniformity  of  character,  a money-grubbing,  care-  ; 
worn  monotony,  that  cry  aloof  to  eccentricity  and  whim.  Men  are  ' 
thinking  of  “ stratagems  and  wars,”  the  inevitable  consequence  of  lots 
of  logic,  lack  of  amusement,  and  lean  diet.  No  man  is  a traitor  over 
turtle,  or  hatches  plots  with  good  store  of  capon  and  claret  in  his  . 
stomach.  Had  Cassius  been  a better  feeder  he  had  never  conspired  ; 
against  Coesar.  Three  meals  a day,  and  supper  at  night,  are  four  ' 
substantial  reasons  for  not  being  disloyal,  lank,  or  lachrymose.  j 
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of  one  hundred  must  toil  for  their  bread  before  they  eat  it  • 
leave  to  toil— some  philanthropists  say,  even  befLe  they 
hunger  for  it.  I have  therefore  yet  to  learn  how  that  wS 
makes  human  labour  a drug  in  the  market  can  be  called  an 
improvement.  The  stewardships  of  this  world  are  vilely 
perfoniied.  What  blessings  would  be  conferred,  what 
wrongs  prevented,  were  it  not  for  the  neglect  of  oppoZnt 
ties  and  the  prostitution  of  means.  Is  it  our  own  meriuhat 

kL?  Thr'f  delinquency  that  he  has 

Virh.P  1 luxury;— calculate  his  claims  ' 

Virtue  draws  its  last  sigh  in  a dungeon;  Vice  receives  its 
tardy  summons  on  a bed  of  down  ! The  titled  and  the  rich 
the  purse-proud  nobodies,  the  noble  nothings,  occupy  thet 
vantage  ground,  not  from  any  merit  of  their  own ; hut  from 

them  ^^^ht  have  brought 

breathing  world  with  two  heads  on  thdr 
shoulders  instead  of  one  ! I believe  in  the  theoretic^^  bent 
volence  and  practical  malignity  of  man  ” 

We  never  knew  Mr.  Bosky  so  eloquent  before  • the  boat 
became  lop-sided  under  the  fervent  thump  that  he  gave  as 
dencher  to  his  oration.  Barney  Binnacle  stared  • but 

into  a ^SSed  features  softened 

‘‘ L^bl  approval,  mingled  with  surprise. 

trOd  bless  your  honour  !”  ^ 

sav7thX^  people’s  celestial  blessings- 

^ve  their  earthly  breeches-pockets.  But  a poor  man’s 

and 'the  key.”  ^"^P^  ‘be  register 

„ Tf  ^ iviaynap  I ve  got  a bishop  on  board.” 

Barney, 

R 2 
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and  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  threadbare  blue  jacket  across  his 
weather-beaten  cheek. 

This  was  a result  that  Mr.  Bosky  had  not  anticipated. 

“ How  biting,”  he  remarked,  “ is  the  breeze  ! Egad,  my 
teeth  feel  an  inclination  to  be  so  too  !” 

The  fresh  air  gave  him  the  wind  in  his  stomach  ; a suffi- 
cient apology  for  the  introduction  of  a cold  pigeon-pie,  and 
some  piquant  etceteras  that  he  had  provided  as  a whet  to 
the  entertainment  in  agreeable  perspective  at  Battersea 
Rise.  Opining  that  the  undulation  of  the  boat  was  likely 
to  prevent  “ good  digestion,”  which — though  everybody 
here  helped  himself — should  “ wait  on  appetite,  he  ordered 
Barney  to  moor  it  in  some  convenient  creek ; and  as  Barney, 
not  having  been  polished  in  the  Chesterfield  school,  seemed 
mightily  at  a loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  hands,  Mr.  Bosky, 
who  was  well-bred,  and  eschewed  idleness,  found  them 
suitable  employment,  by  inviting  their  o^vner  to  fall  to. 
And  what  a merry  party  were  we  ! Barney  Binnacle  made 
no  more  bones  of  a pigeon  than  he  would  of  a lark  ; swal- 
lowed the  forced-meat  balls  as  if  they  had  been  not  bigger 
than  Morrison’s  pills ; demolished  the  tender  rumpsteak 
and  flaky  pie-crust  with  a relish  as  sweet  as  the  satisfaction 
that  glowed  in  Mr.  Bosky’s  benevolent  heart  and  counte- 
nance, and  buzzed  the  pale  brandy  (of  which  he  could  drink 
any  given  quantity)  like  sugared  cream  ! The  Laureat  was 
magnificently  jolly.  He  proposed  the  good  healths  of  Mrs. 
Binnacle  and  the  Binnacles  major  and  minor ; toasted  old 
Father  Thames  and  his  Tributaries ; and  made  the  welkin 
ring  with 

MRS.  GRADY’S  SAINT  MONDAY  VOYAGE  TO 
BATTERSEA. 

Six-foot  Timothy  Glover, 

Son  of  the  brandy-nos’d  bugleman, 

He  was  a general  lover. 

Though  he  was  only  a fugleman  ; 
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Ogling  misses  and  ma’ams, 

Listing,  drilling,  drumming  ’em— 

Quick  they  shoulder’d  his  arms — 

Arg7i7ncntum  ad  hutn?nmg  ’etn  / 

Mrs.  Grady,  in  bonnet  and  scarf. 

Gave  Thady  the  slip  on  Saint  Monday, 

With  Timothy  tripp’d  to  Hore’s  wharf. 

Which  is  close  to  the  Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

The  river  look’d  swelling  and  rough, 

A waterman  plump  did  invite  her  ; 

“ One  heavy  swell  is  enough  ; 

I’m  up  to  your  craft — bring  a lighter  !” 

They  bargain’d  for  skipper  and  skiff. 

Cried  Timothy,  “ This  is  a windy  go  !” 

It  soon  blew  a hurricane  stiff. 

And  blue  look’d  their  nose's  as  indigo  ! 

“ Lack-a-daisy  ! we’re  in  for  a souse  ! 

The  fish  wont  to-day  see  a rummer  set ; 

Land  us  at  Somerset  House, 

Or  else  we  shall  both  have  a summerset !” 

They  through  the  bridge  Waterloo  whirl’d 
To  Lambeth,  a finer  and  fatter  see  ! 

Their  shoulder-of-mutton  sail  furl’d, 

For  a shoulder  of  mutton  at  Battersea. 

Tim  then  rang  for  coffee  and  tea. 

Two  Sally  Luns  and  a crumpet 
“ I don’t  like  brown  sugar,”  said  he. 

“ If  you  don’t,”  thought  the  lad,  “ you  may  lu7np  it” 

To  crown  this  delightful  regale, 

“ Waiter  ! your  stumps,  jolly  boy,  stir  ; 

A crown’s  worth  of  oysters  and  ale. 

Ere  we  give  the  sail  homeward  a hoister  !” 
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“ Of  ale  in  a boiling-hot  vat 

My  dear  daddy  dropp’d,  and  was,  Ah  ! boil’d. 
“ A drop  I can’t  relish  of  that 
In  which  your  papa,  boy,  was  parboil’d.” 

Fresh  was  the  breeze,  so  was  Tim  : 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a Midge  is  ; 

King  Neptune,  my  service  to  him  ! 

But  I’ll  shoot  Father  Thames  and  his  bridges 

His  levee’s  a frosty-faced  fair. 

When  Jack  freezes  him  and  his  flounders  ; 

His  river-horse  is  but  a may’r. 

And  his  Tritons  are  cockney  ten-pounders  I 

“ Tim  Glover,  my  tale  is  a trite  ’un  ; 

I owe  you  a very  small  matter,  see  ; 

The  shot  I’ll  discharge,  my  polite  ’un. 

You  paid  for  the  wherry  to  Battersea. 

“ With  powder  I’ve  just  fill’d  my  horn ; 

See  this  pocket-pistol  ! enough  is  it  ? 

You’ll  twig,  if  a gentleman  born, 

And  say,  Mr.  Grady,  quant,  sufficit." 

Mrs.  Grady,  as  other  wives  do. 

Before  my  Lord  May’r  in  his  glory, 

Brought  Thady  and  Timothy  too. 

Cried  Hobler,  “ O what  a lame  story  ! 

“ You  cruel  Teague,  lest  there  accrue  ill. 

We’ll  just  bind  you  over.  Sir  Thady, 

To  keep  the  peace.” — “ Keep  the  peace,  jewel ! 

N ot  that  piece  of  work,  Mrs.  Grady  !” 

His  Lordship  he  gaped  with  surprise, 

And  gave  the  go-by  to  his  gravity  ; 

His  cheeks  swallow’d  up  his  two  eyes, 

And  lost  in  a laugh  their  concavity. 
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Then  Grady  gave  Glover  his  fist, 

With,  “ Truce  to  the  shindy  between  us  !” 

Each  lad,  when  the  ladies  had  kiss’d, 

Cut  off  with  his  hatchet-faced  Venus  ! 

Ogling  misses  and  ma’ams. 

Listing,  drilling,  drumming  ’em — 

Quick  they  shoulder’d  his  arms — 

Argumenttim  ad  htantning  ’em. 

The  concluding  chorus  found  us  at  the  end  of  our  excur- 
sion. Barney  Binnacle  was  liberally  rewarded  by  Mr 
Bosky ; to  each  of  his  children  he  was  made  the  bearer  of 
some  little  friendly  token ; and  with  a heart  lighter  than  it 
had  been  for  many  a weary  day,  he  plied  his  oars  homeward, 
contented  and  grateful. 

“ Talk  of  brimming  measure,”  cried  the  Laureat,  exultingly, 
“ I go  to  a better  market.  The  overflowings  of  an  honest 
heart  for  my  money  !” 

In  former  days  undertakers  would  hire  sundry  pairs  of 
skulls,  and  row  to  Death’s  Door’*'  for  a day’s  pleasure. 


* “The  Search  after  Claret,  or  a Visitation  of  the  Vintners,”  4to, 
1691,  names  the  principal  London  Taverns  and  their  Signs,  as  they 
then  existed.  But  the  most  curious  account  is  contained  in  an  old 
ballad  called  “ London’s  Ordinary : or  every  Man  in  his  Humour,” 
printed  before  1600.  There  is  not  only  a humorous  list  of  the  taverns 
but  of  the  persons  who  frequented  them.  In  those  days  the  gentry 
patronized  the  King’s  Head  (in  July,  1664,  Pepys  dined  at  the 
“ Ordinary  ” there,  when  he  went  to  Hyde  Park  to  see  the  cavaliers  of 
Charles  II.  in  grand  review) ; the  nobles,  the  Crown  ; the  knights,  the 
Golden  Fleece  ; the  clergy,  the  Mitre  ; the  vintners,  the  Three  Tuns 
the  usurers,  the  Devil ; the  friars,  the  Nuns  ; the  ladies,  the  Feathers  ; 
the  huntsmen,  the  Greyhound  ; the  citizens,  the  Horn  ; the  cooks,  the 
Holy  Lamb  ; the  drunkards,  the  Man  in  the  Moon ; the  cuckold,  the 
Ram ; the  watermen,  the  Old  Swan  ; the  mariners,  the  Ship ; the 
beggars,  the  Egg-Shell  and  Whip ; the  butchers,  the  Bull  ; the  fish- 
mongers, the  Dolphin ; the  bakers,  the  Cheat  Loaf ; the  tailors,  the 
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Then  it  was  not  thought  infra  dig.  (in  for  a dig  ?)  to  invite 
the  gravedigger : the  mutes  were  the  noisiest  of  the  party ; 
nothing  palled  on  the  senses ; and  to  rehearse  the  good 
things  that  were  s‘aid  and  sung  would  add  some  pungent 
pages  to  the  variorum  editions  of  Joe  Miller.  But  under- 
takers are  grown  gentlemanlike  and  unjolly,  and  Death’s 
Door  exhibits  but  a skeleton  of  what  it  was  in  the  meiry 
old  times. 

We  were  cordially  received  by  their  president,  the 
comical  coffin-maker,  who,  attired  in  his  “ Entertaining 
Gown  ” (a  mourning  cloak),  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Crape,  of 
Blackwall ; Mr.  Sable,  of  Blackman-street ; Mr.  Furnish,  of 
Blackfriars ; and  Mr.  Bluemould,  of  Blackheath  : four 
truant  teetotallers,  who  had  obtained  a furlough  from  their 
head-quarters,  the  Tea-Kettle  and  Toast-Rack  at  Aldgate 
pump.  Messrs.  Hatband  and  Stiflegig  and  Mr.  Shovelton 
hailed  us  with  a friendly  grin,  as  if  desirous  of  burying  in 
oblivion  the  recent  hneute  at  the  Pig  and  Tinder-Box.  The 
club  were  dressed  in  black  (from  Blackwell  Hall),  with 
white  neckcloths  and  high  shirt-collars;  their  clothes, 
from  a peculiar  and  professional  cut,  seemed  all  to  have 
been  turned  out  by  the  same  tailor ; they  marched  with  a 
measured  step,  and  looked  exceedingly  grave  and  venerable. 
Dinner  being  announced,  we  were  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  chair.  On  the  table  were  black  game  and  black  currant- 


Shears  ; the  shoemakers,  the  Boot ; the  hosiers,  the  Leg  ; the  iletchers, 
the  Robin  Hood  ; the  spendthrift,  the  Beggar’s  Bush  ; the  Goldsmiths, 
the  Three  Cups  ; the  papists,  the  Cross  ; the  porters,  the  Labour  in 
Vain ; the  horse  coursers,  the  White  Nag.  He  that  had  no  money 
might  dine  at  the  sign  of  the  Mouth  ; while 

“The  cheater  will  dine  at  the  Chequer  ; 

The  pickpocket  at  the  Blind  Alehouse  ; 

’Till  taken  and  tried,  up  Holbom  they  ride, 

And  make  their  end  at  tlie  gallows.” 
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jelly , the  blackstrap  was  brought  up  in  the  black  bottle ; 
the  knives  and  forks  had  black  handles ; and  Mr.  Rasp,  the 
shroud-maker,  who  acted  as  vice,  recommended,  from  his 
end  of  the  festive  board,  some  black  pudding  or  polony  in 
mourning.  The  dessert  included  black  grapes  and  black- 
berries j the  rules  of  the  club  were  printed  in  black-letter ; 
the  toasts  were  written  in  black  and  white  j the  pictures  that 
hung  round  the  room  were  in  black  frames  ; a well-thummed 
“ Sir  Richard  Blackmore  ” and  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine  ” lay 
on  the  mantel ; the  stove  was  radiant  with  blacklead ; the  old 
clock-case  was  ebony ; and  among  the  after-dinner  chants 
“ Black-eyed  Susan  ” was  not  forgotten.  The  host,  Mr. 
Robert  Death,  had  black  whiskers,  and  the  hostess  some 
pretty  black  ringlets  3 the  surly  cook  looked  black  because 
the  dinner  had  been  kept  waiting  3 the  waiter  was  a nigger  3 
and  the  barmaid  had  given  boots  (a  ci-devant  blackleg  at  a 
billiard-table)  a black  eye.  A black  cat  purred  before  the 
fire  3 a blackthorn  grew  opposite  the  door  3 the  creaking  old 
sign  was  blackened  by  the  weather  3 and  to  complete  the 
sable  picture,  three  little  blackguards  spent  their  half-holiday 
in  pelting  at  it ! The  banquet  came  off  pleasantly.  Mr. 
Merripall,  whose  humour  was  rich  as  cmsted  port,  and  lively 
as  champagne,  did  the  honours  with  his  usual  suaviter  in 
niodo,  and  was  admirably  supported  by  his  two  mutes  from 
Tumagain-lane  3 by  Mr.  Catchpenny  Crambo,  the  bard  of 
Bleeding-Hart-Yard,  who  supplied  “ the  trade  ” with  epitaphs 
at  the  shortest  notice  3 Mr.  Sexton  Shovelton,  and  Professor 
Nogo,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.,  LL.B.,  a learned  lecturer 
on  Egyptian  mummies. 

“ Our  duty,”  whispered  Mr.  Bosky,  “ is  to 

Hear,  see,  and  say  nothing. 

Eat,  drink,  and  pay  nothing  !” 

After  the  usual  round  of  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 
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Mr.  Merripall  called  the  attention  of  the  brethren  to  the 
standing  toast  of  the  day. 

High  Cockolorums  and  gentlemen  ! ’Xis  easy  to  say 
‘ live  and  let  live but  if  everybody  were  to  live  we  must 
die.  Life  is  short.  I wish — present  company  always 

excepted — it  was  as  short  as  my  speech  ! The  grim 

tyrant !” 

Verbu7H  sat. ; and  there  rose  a cheer  loud  enough  to  have 
made  Death  demand  what  meant  those  noisy  doings  at  his 
door. 


“ Silence,  gentlemen,  for  a duet  from  Brothers  Hatband 
and  Stiflegig.” 

Had  Toast-master  Toole*  bespoke  the  attention  of  the 
Guildhall  grandees  for  the  like  musical  treat  from  Gog  and 
Magog,  we  should  hardly  have  been  more  surprised.  Mr. 
Bosky  looked  the  incarnation  of  incredulity.  After  a few 
preliminary  openings  and  shuttings  of  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
similar  to  those  of  a wooden  Scaramouch  when  we  pull  the 
wires.  Brothers  Hatband  and  Stiflegig  began  {chromaiique) — 


Hatband. 

Stiflegig. 

Hatband. 

Stiflegig. 

Hatband. 

Stiflegig. 

Hatband. 

Stiflegig. 

Hatband. 


When  poor  mutes  and  sextons  have  nothing  to  do, 
What  should  we  do,  brother  t 

Look  very  blue  ! 

Gravediggers  too  1 
Sigh  inalhetireux I 
Funerals  few  ? 

Put  on  the  screw  ! 

But  when  fevers  flourish  of  bright  scarlet  hue. 
What  should  we  do,  brother .? 

Dance  fillalloo  ! 

When  blows  the  north-east  and  Grim  Death  stalks 
abroad. 

What  should  we  do  ? 


* This  eminent  professor,  whose  sobriquet  is  “ Lungs,”  ha\nng  to 
shout  the  health  of  “ the  three  present  Consuls,”  at  my  Lord  Mayor’s 
feast,  proclaimed  the  health  of  the  “ Three  per  Cent.  Consols.” 
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Stiflegig. 

Hatband. 

Stiflegig. 

Hatband. 

Stiflegig. 

Hatband. 

Stiflegig. 


Eat  and  drink  like  a lord 
When  rages  cholera  ? 

Sing  tol  lol  lera  ! 

Colds  and  catarrhs  ? 

Bless  lucky  stars  ! 

When  the  bell  tolls  ? 

Replenish  our  bowls  ! 


Both. 

Blea^  winter  to  us  is  a jolly  trump  card, 

And  a fine  hot  May  makes  a fat  churchyard  ! 


Stiflegig. 

Should  all  the  world  die,  what  the  deuce  should 
we  do  : 

Hatband. 

rU  bury  you,  brother  ! 

Stiflegig. 

m bury  you  ! 

Hatband. 

I’ll  lay  you  out. 

Stiflegig. 

No  doubt ! no  doubt  ! 

Hatband. 

I’ll  make  your  shroud. 

Stiflegig. 

You  do  me  proud  ! 

Hatb.\nd. 

I’ll  turn  the  screw. 

Stiflegig, 

The  same  to  you  ! 

Hatband. 

When  you’re  past  ailing. 
I’ll  knock  a nail  in  ! 

Last  of  the  quorum, 
Ultimus  Cockolorum  ! 

When  you’re  all  dead  and  buried,  zooks  ! what  shall  / do  ? 


COCKOLORUMS  in  full  chorus. 
Sing  High  Cockolorum,  and  dance  fillalloo  ! 


“Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Merripall,  again  rising,  “all 
charged  ? Mulligrum’s  Pill !” 

Doctor  Dose,  a disciple  of  that  art  which  is  founded  in 
conjecture  and  improved  by  murder,  returned  thanks  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Mulligrum,  Thorogonimble  and  Co.  It  was 
a proud  day  for  the  pill ; which  through  good  report  and 
evil  report  had  worked  its  way,  and  fulfilled  his  predictions 
that  it  would  take  and  be  taken.  He  would  not  ask  the 
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Cockolorums  to  swallow  one.  — Here  the  mutes  made 
horribly  wry  faces,  and  shook  their  heads,  as  much  as  to  say 
it  would  be  of  very  little  use  if  he  did. — It  was  sufficient 
that  the  pill  bore  the  stamp  of  their  approbation,  and  the 
government  three-halfpenny  one ; and  he  begged  to  add, 
that  all  pills  without  the  latter,  and  the  initials  of  Mulligrum, 
Thorogonimble,  and  Dose,  were  counterfeits. 

The  table  sparkled  with  wit.  Mr.  Merripall  cracked  his 
walnuts  and  jokes,  and  was  furiously  facetious  ©n  Mr.  Rasp, 
a rough  diamond,  who  stood,  or  rather  sat  his  horse-play 
raillery  with  dignified  composure.  But  Lumber  Troopers* 
are  men,  and  Ralph  Rasp  was  a past  Colonel  of  that  ancient 
and  honourable  corps.  He  grew  more  rosy  about  the  gills, 
and  discharged  sundry  short  coughs  and  hysterical  chuckles, 
that  betokened  a speedy  ebullition.  His  preliminary  remark 
merely  hinted  that  no  gentleman  would  think  of  firing  off 
Joe  Millers  at  the  Lumber  Troop  : — Ergo,  Mr.  Merripall  was 
no  gentleman.  The  comical  coffin-maker  quietly  responded 
that  the  troop  was  a 7itit  which  everybody  was  at  liberty  to 
crack  for  the  sake  of  the  kernel!  A quip  that  induced  on 


* This  club  was  originally  held  at  the  Gentleman  and  Porter,  New- 
street  Square,  and  the  Eagle  and  Child,  Shoe  Lane.  The  members 
were  an  awkward  squad  to  the  redoubtable  City  Trained  Bands.  It 
being  found  double  hazardous  to  trust  any  one  of  them  wdth  a pinch  of 
powder  in  his  cartouch-box,  and  the  points  of  their  bayonets  not  un- 
frequently  coming  in  sanguinary  contact  with  each  other’s  noses  and 
eyes,  their  muskets  were  prudently  changed  for  tobacco  pipes,  and  their 
cartouches  for  papers  of  right  Virginia.  The  privileges  of  the  Lumber 
Trooper  are  great  and  manifold.  He  may  sleep  on  any  bulk  not 
already  occupied  ; he  may  knock  down  any  watchman,  provided  the 
watchman  does  not  knock  him  down  first ; and  he  is  not  obliged  to  walk 
home  straight,  if  he  be  tipsy.  The  troop  are  supported  by  Bacchus  and 
Ceres  ; their  crest  is  an  Owl ; the  shield  is  charged  with  a Punch  Bowl 
between  a moon,  a star,  and  a lantern.  The  punch  is  to  drink,  and 
the  moon  and  star  are  to  light  them  home,  or  for  lack  of  either,  the 
lantern.  Their  motto  is.  In  Nocte  Lxtamur. 
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the  part  of  Mr.  Hatband  a loud  laugh,  while  the  more  sombre 
features  of  Brother  Stiflegig  voluntered  convulsions,  as  if 
they  had  been  acted  upon  by  a galvanic  battery.  Mr.  Rasp 
coolly  reminded  Mr.  Merripall  that  the  grapes  were  sour. 
Brother  Pledge  having  blackballed  him.  This  drew  forth  a 
retort  courteous,  delivered  with  provoking  serenity,  that  the 
fiction  of  the  ball  came  most  opportunely  from  a gentleman 
who  had  always  three  blue  ones  at  everybody’s  service  ! The 
furnace  that  glowed  in  Mr.  Rasp’s  two  eyes,  and  the  hearings 
of  his  bosom  discovered  the  volcano  that  burned  beneath  his 
black  velvet  vest.  His  waistband  seemed  ready  to  burst. 
Never  before  did  he  look  so  bellicose  ! Now,  Mr.  Bosky, 
who  loved  fun  much,  but  harmony  more,  thinking  the  joke 
had -been  carried  quite  far  enough,  threw  in  a conciliatory 
word  by  way  of  soothing  angry  feelings,  which  so  won  the 
Lumber  Trooper’s  naturally  kind  heart  that  he  rose  from 
his  seat. 

“ Brother  Merripall,  you  are  a chartered  libertine,  and 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  saying  what  you  will.  But  you  were 
a little  too  hard  upon  the  troop— indeed  you  were ! My 
grandfather  was  a Lumber  Trooper — my  father,  too — you 
knew  my  father,  Marmaduke  Merripall.” 

“ And  I knew  a right  honourable  man  ! And  I know 
another  right  honourable  man,  my  very  good  friend,  his  son  ! 
And — but ” 

’Tis  an  old  saying  and  a true  one,  that  adversity  tries 
friends.  So  does  a momentary  quarrel,  or  what  is  more 
germane  to  our  present  purpose,  a mischievous  badinage,  in 
which  great  wits  and  small  ones  too,  will  occasionally  indulge. 
Mr.  Merripall  had  been  wont — good  naturedly  ! — to  make 
Mr.  Rasp  his  butt ; who,  though  he  was  quite  big  enough 
for  one,  sometimes  felt  the  sharp  arrows  of  the  comical 
coffin-maker’s  wit  a thorn  in  his  “too — too  solid  flesh.” 
The  troop  was  his  tender  point. 

“ And  who  has  not  his  tender  point  ?”  said  Mr.  Bosky, 
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ciiS^of  it !”  ^ 

The  hand  of  Mr.  Rasp  was  instantly  stretched  forth  and 
met  more  than  half  way  by  that  of  Mr.  Merripall. 

“ Brother,”  said  the  president,  “ let  me  make  amends  to 
the  troop  by  requesting  you  will  propose  me  as  a member. 
Only,  and  he  shot  a sly  glance  from  his  eye,  “save  me 
rom  the  balls,  black  and  blue,  of  that  Presbyterian  pawn- 
brokcrj  Posthumous  Pledge  of  Pyc-corner/^ 

Mr.  Rasp  promised  to  comply,  and  moreover  to  set  forth 
his  friend’s  military  prowess  to  the  best  advantage. 

“ I think,”  said  he,  “ your  division  stormed  the  Press-yard 
and  captured  the  whipping-post,  during  the  Aldersgate  Street 
Volunteer  campaigning  in  1805.” 

Right,  Brother  Ralph,  and  when  the  Finsbury  awkward 
squad  routed  your  left  wing  in  the  City  Road,  and  you  all 
ran  helter-skelter  into  the  boiled  buttock  of  beef  shop  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  we  valiant  sharpshooters  protected  your  flank 
and  covered  your  inglorious  retreat !”  And  he  entertained 
the  company  with  this  appropriate  recitation  ; 

When  all  were  in  alarms, 

(Boney  threat’ning  to  invade  us,) 

And  (“  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  !”) 

General  Wheeler,  general  dealer 
In  coffee,  treacle,  tea,  tobacco,  plums. 

Snuff,  sugar,  spices,  at  wholesale  prices, 

And  figs — (which,  ’s  life  ! 

At  Fife 

He  sold  in  drums  !) — 

Would  up  and  down  parade  us. 

And  cry,  “ Present !”  and  “ Shoulder  arms  P 

When  pert  apprentices,  God  bless  us ! 

And  tailors  did  address  and  dress  us. 

With  ‘ Stand  at  ease  !’*  (up  to  your  knees 
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In  mud  and  mire)  “ Make  ready  ! Fire  !” 

Singeing  the  curls  of  Moses  Muggs,  Esquire — 

A Briton,  hot  for  fight  and  fame, 

Burning  to  give  the  foes  of  Bull 
Their  belly-full. 

Limp’d  forth — but  no  admission  !— he  was  lame. 

“ Lame  !”  cried  the  Briton  ; “ zounds  ! I say, 

I came  to  fight,  and  not  to  run  away  !” 

“ The  red-coat,”  continued  Mr.  Merripall,  “ has  no  vision 
beyond  ‘ eyes  right !’  He  would  march  till  dooirisday,  unless 
commanded  to  halt,  and  everlastingly  maintain  the  same 
poker-like  position,  if  the  word  were  not  given  him  to  stand 
at  ease.  He  goes  forth  to  kill  at  a great  rate  ” (Dr.  Dose 
pricked  up  his  ears),  “and  be  killed  at  a small  one  per  diem  •” 
(the  mutes  looked  glum),  “ carrying  into  battle  a heart  of 
oak,  and  out  of  it  a timber  toe  !” 

“ Our  visitors,”  was  the  next  toast. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  president,  “\ve  cannot  afford  the 
expensive  luxury  of  drinking  your  healths  ; but  we  sincerely 
join  in  ‘my  service  to  you.’” 

Here  Dr.  Dose  passed  over  to  us  his  box — not  for  a 
pinch,  but  a pill  t which  pill,  though  we  might  drink,  we 
declined  to  swallow.  Mr.  Rasp  was  in  high  feather,  and 
plied  the  four  teetotallers  very  liberally  with  wine.  Seeing 
the  comical  coffin-maker  in  committee  with  his  two  mutes, 
he  chirruped  joyously — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I’ll  thank  you  not 
Thus  to  keep  the  wine  in  the  pound  ; 

Better  by  half  a cannon  shot 
Stop  than  the  bottle  !— so  push  it  round. 

Summer  is  past,  and  the  chilling  blast 
Of  winter  fades  the  red  red  rose ; 

But  wine  sheds  perfume,  and  its  purple  bloom 
All  the  vear  round  like  the  ruby  glows  ! 
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Fill  what  you  like,  but  drink  what  you  fill, 

Though  it  must  be  a bumper,  a bumper,  or  niL 
Water  congeals  in  frost  and  snows. 

But  summer  and  winter  the  red  wine  flows  ! 

Now,  my  Cockolomms,  for  a volley  in  platoons  1 

Chorus. 

The  blossoms  fall  and  the  leaves  are  sear. 

And  merry  merr)'^  Christmas  will  soon  be  here  ; 

I wish  you,  gentles,  a happy  new  year, 

A pocket  full  of  money,  and  a barrel  full  of  beer  ! 

A messenger  arrived  with  a despatch  for  Mr.  Merripall, 
announcing  the  demise  of  Alderman  Callipash.  There  was 
an  immediate  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mutes. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  the  president,  “ no  such  violent  hurry ; 
the  alderman  will  wait  for  us.  Our  parting  toast  first — The 
Dance  of  Death  ! Come,  Brother  Crape,  strike  up  the  tune, 
and  lead  the  carant.” 

Mr.  Crape  practised  an  introductory  caper,  in  the  process 
of  which  he  kicked  the  shins  of  one  Cockolorum,  trod  upon 
the  gouty  toe  of  another,  and  then  led  off,  the  club  keeping 
the  figure  with  becoming  gravity,  and  chanting  in  full 
chorus — 

Undertakers,  hand  in  hand. 

Are  a jovial  merry  band  ; 

Tho’  their  looks  are  lamentable, 

And  their  outward  man  is  sable. 

Who  on  this  side  Charon’s  ferry 
Are  so  bly  the  as  those  who  bury  ? 

Hark  ! hark  ! the  Parish  Clerk 
Tunes  his  pitch-pipe  for  a lark  ! 

As  we  gaily  trip  along 

Booms  the  bell’s  deep,  dull  ding-dong  ! 

Freaking,  screaking,  out  of  breath. 

Thus  we  dance  the  Dance  of  Death  ! 
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The  cricket  cries,  the  owl  it  hoots, 
Music  meet  for  dancing  mutes  ! 
When  burns  brightly  blue  the  taper, 
Sextons,  ’tis  your  time  to  caper. 

N ow  our  song  and  dance  are  done. 
Home  we  hasten  ever)'  one. 


Messrs.  Crape,  Crambo,  Sable,  Shovelton,  Hatband,  and 
Stiflegig  joined  a pleasant  party  outside  of  a hearse  that 
had  been  doing  duty  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  an  empty 
mourning-coach  accommodated  Mr.  Rasp,  Mr,  Bluemould, 
Dr.  Dose,  and  Professor  Nogo.  Mr.  Furnish,  and  a few 
heated  with  wine,  took  water ; but  as  the  moon  had  just 
emerged  from  behind  a black  cloud,  and  shone  with  mild 
lustre,  we  preferred  walking,  particularly  with  the  jocular 
companionship  of  Mr.  Bosky  and  Mr.  Merripall.  And 
Death’s  Door  was  closed  for  the  night 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Mad  we  been  inclined  to  superstition,  what  a supernatural 
trgat  had  been  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Merripall ! His  tales  of 
“ goblins  damned  ” were  terrible  enough  to  have  bristled  up 
our  hair  till  it  lifted  our  very  hats  off  our  very  heads.  His 
reminiscences  of  resurrection  men*  were  extensive  and 
curious  ; he  knew  their  “ whereabouts  ” for  ten  miles  round 
London.  We  meant  not  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Merripall 
had  any  share  in  bringing  his  departed  customers  to  light 
again.  He  was  a virtuoso,  and  his  cabinet  comprised  a 
choice  collection  of  the  veritable  cords  on  which  the  most 
notorious  criminals  had  made  their  transit  from  this  world 
to  the  next.  He  was  rich  in  mendacious  caligraphy.  Male- 
factors of  liberal  education  obligingly  favoured  him  with 
autograph  confessions,  and  affectionate  epistles  full  of 
penitence  and  piety;  while  the  less  learned  condescend- 
ingly affixed  their  contrite  crosses  to  any  document  that 


* Two  resurrection  men  stumbling  over  a fellow  dead  drunk  in  the 
kennel,  bagged,  and  bore  him  away  to  a certain  anatomist.  The 
private  bell  gave  a low  tinkle,  the  side-door  down  a dark  court  opened 
noiselessly,  the  sack  was  emptied  of  its  contents  into  the  cellar,  and  the 
fee  paid  down.  In  an  hour  or  two  after  the  same  ceremony  (the  sub- 
ject being  really  defunct)  was  repeated.  The  bell  sounded  a third 
time,  and  the  anatomical  charnel-house  received  another  inmate.  The 
tippler,  having  now  slept  off  his  liquor,  began  to  grope  about,  and 
finding  all  dark,  and  himself  he  knew  not  where,  bellowed  lustily. 
This  was  just  as  the  door  was  closing  on  the  resurrection  men,  who, 
being  asked  what  should  be  done  with  the  noisy  fellow,  answered 
coolly,  “ Keep  him  till  you  want  him  ! ” 
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autographraania  might  suggest.  The  lion  of  his  library  was 
an  illustrated  copy  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  New  Drop 
Miscellany,  and  round  his  study  its  principal  heroes  hung — 
in  frames  ! He  boasted  of  having  shaken  by  the  hand — an 
honour  of  which  Old  Bailey  amateurs  are  proudly  emulous — 
all  the  successful  candidates  for  the  Debtors’  Door  for  these 
last  twenty  years ; and  when  Mr.  Bosky  declared  that  he 
had  never  saluted  a dying  felon  with  “ My  dear  sir  !”  coveted 
his  acquaintance,  and  craved  his  autograph,  he  sighed 
deeply  for  the  Laureat’s  want  of  taste,  grew  pensive  for 
about  a second,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
exclaimed — 

“Gentlemen,  we  are  but  a stone’s  throw. from  the  Owl 
and  Bush,  where  a society  called  ‘ The  Blinkers  ’ hold 
their  nightly  revels  : it  will  well  repay  your  curiosity  to  step 
in  and  take  a peep  at  them.  Their  president  has  one  eye 
permanently  shut,  and  the  other  partially  open ; the  vice  has 
two  open  eyes,  blinking  ‘like  winkin’;’  all  the  members 
are  more  or  less  somniferous ; and  though  none  of  them  are 
allowed  to  fall  asleep  at  the  club,  it  is  contrary  to  etiquette 
to  be  wide  awake.  Their  conversation  is  confined  to  mono- 
syllables, their  talk,  like  their  tobacco,  being  short-cut.  Their 
three  cheers  are  three  yawns ; they  sit  round  the  table  with 
their  eyes  shut,  and  their  mouths  open,  the  gape,  or  gap, 
being  filled  up  with  their  pipes,  from  which  rise  clouds  of 
smoke  that  make  their  red  noses  look  like  lighted  lamps  in 
a fog.  To  the  Reverend  Nehemiah  Nosebags,  their  chap- 
lain, I owe  the  honour  of  becoming  a member ; lor  happen- 
ing  to  sit  under  his  proboscis  and  pulpit,  my  jaws  went 
through  such  a gaping  exercise  at  his  soporific  word  of 
command,  that  he  proposed  me  as  a highly  promising  pro- 
bationer, and  my  election  was  carried  amidst  an  unanimous 
chorus  of  yawns." 

“ Here,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bosky,  “ is  the  Owl  and  Ivy 
Bush.” 
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“No,”  rejoined  Mr.  Merripall,  “ ’tis  the  Three  Jolly 
Trumpeters.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  is  the  Owl 
and  Ivy  Bush.” 

Mr.  Bosky  gazed  at  the  sign,  and  then,  with  no  small 
degree  of  wonderment,  at  Mr.  Merripall.  The  Laureat  of 
Little  Britain  looked  signs  and  wonders  ! 

“ I’ll  take  my  affidavit  to  the  Owl  !”  raising  his  eyeglass 
to  the  solemn  bird  that  winked  wickedly  beneath  a newly 
\'arnished  cauliflower-wig  of  white  paint : “ and  though  the 
Ivy  Bush  looks  much  more  like  a birch  broom,  it  looks  still 
less  like  a Jolly  Trumpeter.” 

“ Egad,  you’re  right !”  said  the  comical  coffin-maker ; 
“ though,  to  my  vision,  it  seems  as  if  both  houses  had 
changed  places  since  I last  saw  them.” 

The  contents  of  a brace  of  black  bottles  flowing  under 
Mr.  Merripall’s  satin  waistcoat,  and  their  fumes  ascending  to 
what  lay  within  the  circumference  of  his  best  beaver,  might 
possibly  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

“ Halloa !”  cried  the  comical  coffin-maker,  as  an  uproarious 
cheer  and  the  knocking  of  knuckles  upon  the  tables  pro- 
claimed merry  doings  at  the  Owl  and  Ivy  Bush,  “ the 
Blinkers  were  not  wont  to  be  so  boisterous.  What  a riot- 
some  rattle  ! — hark  !” 

And  the  following  chorus  resounded  through  the  Owl  and 
Ivy  Bush — 

We’re  jovial,  happy,  and  gay,  boys  ! 

We  rise  with  the  moon,  which  is  surely  full  soon, 

Sing  with  the  owl,  our  tutelar  fowl. 

Laugh  and  joke  at  your  go-to-bed  folk. 

Never  think — but  what  we  shall  drink. 

Never  care — but  on  what  we  shall  fare, — 

Turning  the  night  into  day,  boys  ! 

“ What  think  you  of  that,  Mr.  Merripall  ?”  said  the  Laureat 
of  Little  Britain. 
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We  entered  the  room,  and  a company  more  completely 
wide  awake  it  was  never  our  good  fortune  to  behold. 

“ Surely,”  whispered  Mr.  Bosky,  “ that  vociferous  gentle- 
man in  the  chair  can  never  be  your  one-eye-shut-and-the- 
other-half-open  president ; nor  he  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
with  his  organs  of  vision  fixed,  like  the  wooden  Highlander’s 
that  stands  sentry  over  ‘ Snuff  and  Tobacco,’  your  blinking 
vice.” 

Mr.  Merripall  looked  incredulus  odi,  and  would  have 
made  a capital  study  for  Tam  O’Shanter. 

“Have  the  kindness  to  introduce  me  to  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Nosebags,”  said  Mr.  Bosky,  again  addressing  his  mute  and 
mystified  companion. 

“ Why  not  ask  me  to  trot  out  the  Pope  ?”  replied  the 
somewhat  crotchety  and  comical  coffin-maker. 

A peal  of  laughter  and  huzzas  echoed  from  the  twin 
tavern  over  the  way,  and  at  the  same  moment  mine  host, 
who  was  very  like  a China  joss,  puffed  upstairs,  looking  as 
wild  as  “a  wilderness  of  monkeys,”  with  the  astounding 
news  that  a trick  had  been  played  upon  himself  and  brother 
publican  by  Lord  Larkinton,  Sir  Frederick  Fitzfun,  and  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Frolick,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
transposing  their  respective  signs.  Hence  a straggling  party 
of  the  Peep  o’  day  Boys,  whose  proper  location  was  the 
Three  Jolly  Trumpeters,  had  intruded  into  the  taciturnity 
and  tobacco  of  the  Owl  and  Ivy  Bush.  This  unravelled 
the  cross  purposes  that  at  one  time  seemed  to  call  in 
question  the  “ mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ” of  Mr.  Merri- 
pall. 

“ Many  men,”  addressing  Mr.  Bosky,  as  they  jogged  out 
of  the  Three  Jolly  Trumpeters,  “like  to  enjoy  a reputation 
which  they  do  not  deserve;  but ’’—here  Mr.  Merripall 
looked  serious,  and  in  right  earnest — “ to  be  thought  tipsy, 
my  good  friend,  without  having  had  the  gratification  of  get- 
ting so,  is — 
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‘ Say  what  men  will,  a pill 
Bitter  to  swallow,  and  hard  of  digestion.’  ” 

And  the  Laureat  of  Little  Britain  fully  agreed  with  the 
axiom  so  pertinaciously  and  poetically  laid  down  by  the 
comical  coffin-maker. 

The  three  practical  jokers  now  emerged  from  their  ambush 
to  take  a more  active  part  in  the  sports.  With  the  Peep 
o'  day  Boys  they  would  have  stood  no  chance,  for  each 
member  carried  in  his  hand  an  executive  fist,  to  which  the 
noble  tricksters  were  loth  to  cotton,  for  fear  of  being 
worsted.  Lord  Larkinton  led  the  van  up  the  stairs  of  the 
Owl  and  Ivy  Bush,  and  dashing  among  the  Blinkers,  selected 
their  president  for  his  partner ; Colonel  Frolick  patronized 
the  vice;  and  Sir  Frederick  Fitzfun  made  choice  of  the 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Nosebags.  The  rest  of  the  club  were  ar- 
ranged to  dance  in  pairs — a very  stout  member  with  a very 
lean  one,  and  a very  short  one  with  a very  tall  one — so  that 
there  was  variety,  without  being  charming.  Each  danced 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  was  no  pipe  no  dance. 

They  led  off  in  full  puff,  dancing  about,  upon,  and  on  all- 
tours under  the  tables.  The  fire-irons  were  confided  to  a 
musical  brother,  with  instructions  to  imitate  the  triangles ; 
and  as  the  company  danced  round  the  room — the  room, 
returning  the  compliment,  danced  round  them. 

The  club  having  been  capered  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives.  Lord  Larkinton  begged  Mr.  Bopeep  to  favour  them 
with  Jim  Crow,  consenting  to  waive  the  jump  obligato,  in 
consideration  of  his  previous  exertions.  But  he  must  sing 
it  in  character ; and  in  the  absence  of  lampblack  and 
charcoal,  the  corks  were  burnt,  to  enable  Sir  Frederick 
Fitzfun  and  Colonel  Frolick  (my  Lord  holding  his  partner’s 
physiognomy  between  his  palms  like  a vice — the  vice  and 
Mr.  Nosebags  looking  ruefully  on)  to  transform  Mr.  Bopeep 
into  a negro  chorister.  His  sable  toilet  being  completed. 
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the  president  opened  with  “ Jim  Crow but  his  memory 
failing,  he  got  into  “Sich  a gittin’  up  stairs.”  At  fault 
again,  he  introduced  the  “Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  then 
“ The  boaty  rows,”  “ Four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  of  a row,” 
“ Old  Rose  and  bum  the  bellows,”  “ Blow  high,  blow  low,” 
“ Three  Tooley  Street  Tailors,”  “ By  the  deep  nine,”  “ I 
know  a bank,”  and  “You  must  not  sham  Abraham  New- 
land  ” — all  of  which  he  sang  to  the  same  tune,  “Jim  Crow  ” 
being  the  musical  bed  of  torture  to  which  he  elongated  or 
curtailed  them.  As  an  accompaniment  to  this  odd  medley, 
the  decanters  and  tumblers  flew  about  in  all  directions, 
some  escaping  out  at  window,  others  irradiating  the  floor 
with  their  glittering  particles.  Colonel  Frolick,  brandishing 
a poker,  stood  before  the  last  half-inch  of  a once  resplendent 
mirror  contemplating  his  handiwork  and  moustaches,  and 
ready  to  begin  upon  the  gold  frame.  Every  square  of 
crown  glass  having  been  beaten  out,  and  every  hat’s  crown 
beaten  in.  Lord  Larkinton  politely  asked  the  Rev.  Neheraiah 
Nosebags  to  crown  all  with  a song.  The  chaplain,  looking 
as  melancholy  as  the  last  bumper  in  a bottle  before  it  is 
buzzed,  snuffled,  in  a Tabernacle  twang — 

“ The-e  bir-ird  that  si-ings  in  yo-on-der  ca-age.” 

“ Make  your  bird  sing  a little  more  lively,”  shouted  my 
Lord,  “ or  we  shan’t  get  out  of  the  cage  to-night ! ” 

Many  a true  word  spoken  in  jest ; for  mine  host,  thinking 
his  Lordship’s  next  joke  might  be  to  unroof,  batter  down,  or 
set  fire  to  the  Owl  and  Ivy  Bush,  rushed  into  the  room 
marshalling  a posse  of  the  police,  when  a battle  royal 
ensued,  and  sconces  and  truncheons,  scraping  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  made  “ a ghostly  rattle.”  Disappointed  of 
Mr.  Nosebags’s  stave,  and  having  no  relish  for  those  of  the 
constables,  we  stole  away,  leaving  Colonel  Frolick  beating  a 
tattoo  on  some  dozen  of  oil-skin  hats ; Lord  Larkinton  and 
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Sir  Frederick  Fitzfun  pushing  forward  the  affrighted  Bopeep 
and  his  brethren  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fray;  an  intolerable 
din  of  screaming,  shouting  servants,  ostlers  and  helpers ; 
and  the  barking  of  a kennel  of  curs,  as  if  “ the  dogs  of 
three  parishes  ” had  been  congregated  and  let  loose  to  swell 
the  turmoil. 

“ The  sons  of  care  are  always  sons  of  night.”  Those  to 
whom  the  world’s  beauteous  garden  is  a cheerless  desert 
hide  their  sorrows  in  its  friendly  obscurity.  If  in  one  quarter 
the  shout  of  revelry  is  heard,  as  the  sensualist  reels  from  his 
bacchanalian  banquet — in  another  the  low  moan  of  desti- 
tution and  misery  startles  night’s  deep  silence,  as  they  retire 
to  some  bulk  or  doorway  to  seek  that  repose  which  seldom 
lights  but  “on  lids  unsullied  with  a tear.”  We  had  parted 
with  our  merry  companions,  and  were  hastening  homeward, 
when,  passing  by  one  of  those  unsightly  pauper  prison- 
houses  that  shame  and  deface  our  land,  we  beheld  a solitary 
light  flickering  before  a high  narrow  casement,  the  grated 
bars  of  which  told  a mournful  tale,  that  the  following  melody, 
sang  with  heart-searching  pathos,  too  truly  confirmed — 

A wand’rer,  tho’  houseless  and  friendless  I roam. 

Ah  ! stranger,  I once  knew  the  sweets  of  a home  ; 

The  world  promised  fair,  and  its  prospects  were  bright. 

My  pillow  was  peace,  and  I woke  to  delight. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  from  loved  kindred  to  part  ? 

The  sting  of  the  scorpion  to  feel  in  your  heart  ? 

To  hear  the  deep  groan  of  an  agonized  sire  ? 

To  see,  broken-hearted,  a mother  expire? 

To  hear  bitter  mockings  an  answer  to  prayer  ? 

Scorn  pointing  behind,  and  before  you  despair  ! — 

To  hunger  a prey,  and  to  passion  a slave — 

No  home  but  the  outcast’s,  no  rest  but  the  grave  .' 

To  feel  your  brain  wander,  as  reason’s  faint  beam 

Illumines  the  dark,  frenzied,  sorrowful  dream  ; 
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The  present  and  past  ! — See  ! the  moon  she  rides  higher 
In  mild  tranquil  beauty,  and  shoots  sparks  of  fire  ! 

The  music  ceased,  the  pauper-prison  door  opened,  and  a 
gentle  voice,  addressing  another,  was  heard  to  say,  “Tend 
her  kindly — my  purse  shall  be  yours,  and,  what  is  of  far 
higher  import,  though  less  valued  here,  God’s  holiest  bless- 
ing. Every  inmate  of  these  gloomy  walls  has  a claim  upon 
your  sympathy ; but  this  hapless  being  demands  the  most 
watchful  solicitude.  She  is  a bruised  reed  bowed  down  by 
the  tempest — a heart  betrayed  and  bleeding — a brow 
scathed  by  the  lightning  of  heaven  ! I entered  upon  this 
irksome  duty  but  to  mitigate  the  cruel  hardships  that  inso- 
lent authority  imposes  upon  the  desolate  and  oppressed. 
With'  my  associates  in  office  I wage  an  unequal  warfare  \ but 
my  humble  efforts,  aided  by  yours,  may  do  much  to  alleviate 
sufferings  that  we  cannot  entirely  remove.  She  has  lucid 
intervals,  when  the  dreadful  truth  flashes  upon  her  mind. 
Smooth,  then,  the  pillow  for  her  burning- brow,  bind  up  her 
broken  heart,  and  the  gracious  Power  that  inflicts  this  just, 
but  awful  retribution  will  welcome  you  as  an  angal  of 
mercy,  when  mercy,  and  mercy  only,  shall  be  your  passport 
to  His  presence  ! Good  night.” 

The  door  closed,  and  the  speaker — unseeing,  but  not  un- 
seen— hurried  away.  It  was  Uncle  Timothy! 

Bulky  as  a walrus,  and  as  brutal,  out-frogging  the  frog  in 
the  fable,  an  over-fed,  stolid,  pudding-crammed  libel  upon 
humanity,  sailing  behind  his  double  chin,  and  with  difficulty 
preserving  his  equilibrium,  though  propped  up  by  the  brawny 
arm  of  Catspaw  Crushem,  Mr.  Poor  Law  Guardian  Pinch — 
a hiccup  anticipating  an  oath — commanded  us  to  “ move 
on.” 

Addressing  his  relieving  officer,  he  stammered  out,  en 
passant,  “ Hark’e,  Catspaw,  don’t  forget  to  report  that  crazy 
wagrant  to  the  Board  to-morrow.  We’ll  try  whether  cold 
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water,  a dark  crib,  and  a strait-jacket  wont  spoil  her 
caterwauling.  The  cretur  grows  quite  obstr^jperous  upon 
our  gruel.”  (!!!)  ^ 

O England  ! merrie  England  ! 

Once  nurse  of  thriving  men  ; 

I’ve  learn’d  to  look  on  many  things, 

With  other  eyes  since  then ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  narrow  precincts  of  Cloth  Fair 
there  once  stood  a long,  rambling,  low-roofed,  gable-fronted 
hostelrie,  with  carved  monsters  frightfully  deformed,  and  of 
hideous  obesity,  grinning  down  upon  the  passengers  from 
every  side.  Its  exterior  colour  was  a dingy  yellow;  it  had 
little  antique  casements,  casting  “ a dim,”  if  not  a “religious 
light,”  within  : the  entrance  was  by  a low  porch,  with  seats 
on  each  side,  where,  on  summer  days,  when  leaves  are  green, 
the  citizen  in  the  olden  time  might  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
the  surrounding  meadows,  and  rest  and  regale  himself ! The 
parlour  was  panelled  with  oak,  and  round  it  hung  The 
March  to  Finchley,  the  Strolling  Players,  the  Southwark 
Fair,  half  obscured  by  dust,  in  narrow  black  frames,  with  a 
tarnished  gold  beading.  An  ancient  clock  ticked  (like  some 
of  the  customers  !)  in  a dark  corner ; on  the  high  grotesquely 
carved  mantelpiece  piped  full-dressed  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, in  flowery  arbours  of  Chelsea  china ; from  the 
capacious  ingle  projected  two  wooden  arms,  on  which  the 
elbows  of  a long  race  of  privileged  old  codgers  had  succes- 
sively rested  for  more  than  three  centuries ; the  egg  of  an 
ostrich  tattooed  by  the  flies,  and  a silent  aviary  of  stuffed 
birds  (monsters  of  fowls),  which  had  been  a roost  for  some 
hundreds  of  generations  of  spiders,  depended  from  a massy 
beam  that  divided  the  ceiling ; a high-backed  venerable 
arm-chair,  with  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  in  rude 
effigy,  kept  its  state  in  an  old-fashioned  canopy  of  faded  red 
arras;  a large  fire  blazed  cheerfully,  the  candles  burned 
bright,  and  a jovial  party,  many  of  whose  noses  burned  blue. 
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were  assembled  to  celebrate  for  the  last  time  their  nocturnal 
merriments  under  the  old  roof,  that  on  the  morrow  (for  im- 
provement had  stalked  into  the  Fair  !)  was  to  be  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

Gentlemen,  said  the  President,  who  was  a rosy  ever- 
green, with  “ fair  round  belly  ” and  a jolly  aspect,  “ man  and 
boy,  for  forty  years,  have  I been  a member  of  the  Robin 
Hood,  and  fanned  down  my  punch  in  this  room ! AVhat 
want  we  with  mahogany,  French-polished,  and  fine  chimney- 
glasses  ? Cannot  every  brother  see  his  good-looking  face  in 
a glass  of  his  own  ? Or  a gas-lamp  before  the  door,  with  a 
dozen  brass  burners  ? Surely  our  ‘ everlasting  bonfire  lights  ’ 
will  show  us  the  way  in  ! This  profanation  is  enough  to 
make  our  jovial  predecessors,  the  heroes  of  the  Tennis 
Court,  the  Mohocks,  and  Man-hunters  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  tremble  in  their  tombs  !— But  I don’t  see  Mr.  Bosky.” 
It  would  have  been  odd  if  the  President  had  seen  Mr. 
Bosky ; for  he  sat  wedged  betwixt  two  corporation  members, 
whose  protuberances,  broad  shoulders,  and  dewla^Ds  effec- 
tually obscured  him  from  view. 

“ Here  am  I,  Mr.  President.” 

“But  where  is  Uncle  Timothy?” 

That,  replied  the  Laureat,  “ can  my  cousin’s  wife’s 
uncle’s  aunt’s  sister  best  say.  Three  hours  ago  I left  him 
on  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s ; by  this  time  he  may  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  or  at  Madame  Tussaud’s,  tete-a- 
tete  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  Young  Oxford.” 

A murmur  of  disappointment  rose  from  the  brethren,  with 
a benediction  on  distant  relations  that  did  not  keep  a hun- 
dred miles  off. 

“ Gentlemen,”  resumed  the  President,  “ ‘ if  sack  and  sugar 
be  a sin,  God  help  the  wicked  !’  Since  we  cannot  have 
Uncle  Timothy’s  good  company,  we  will  have  his  good 
health.  Uncle  Timothy,  with  three  !” 

A heartfelt  cheer  made  the  old  hostelrie  ring  again. 

o o 
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Uprose  the  Laureat — but  a twinkle  from  the  eye  of  the 
President  to  a covey  of  intelligent  cronies,  on  whom  the 
scarlet  rays  of  his  countenance  more  intensely  fell,  produced 
a supplementary  cheer  that  shook  the  Cloth-quarter. 

Mr.  Bosky  was  thrown  a little  off  his  balance.  He 
paused — flushed — but  his  heart  having  left  his  mouth,  he 
replenished  the  vacuum  with  a bumper,  assuring  the  com- 
pany that  they  might  as  soon  expect  from  him  a long  face  as 
a long  speech.  For  their  kind  wishes  to  Uncle  Timothy  he 
thanked  them  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul — and  glass  ! 

“ Gentlemen,  when  the  money-grub  retires,  no  regrets  fol- 
low him  to  his  unsociable  crib  3 nothing  misses  him  but  the 
everlasting  counter,  to  which  cupidity  has  so  long  nailed  his 
bird-limed  fingers.  How  different  with  a generous  spirit ! 
with  whom  are  associated  the  remembrance  of  happy  hours 
snatched  from  the  dull  realities  of  life  ! This  day  terminates 
the  mercantile  career  of  our  worthy  President.  May  he  be 
blessed  in  his  retirement ! Gentlemen,  the  health  of  Mr. 
Deputy  Doublechin — (no  skylights.  Brother  Blizzard  !) — up- 
standing, with  all  the  honours  !” 

The  two  corporation  members  having  taken  “ their 
whack,”  were  not  to  be  roused  without  a smart  thump  on 
the  shoulder.  The  deputy  retiumed  thanks  in  a pleasant 
vein. 

“ My  friends,”  he  added,  “ short  reckonings — you  know 
the  old  adage — I am  a song  in  your  debt,  and  as  the  one 
I now  volunteer  will  be  the  last  of  the  many  I have  sung  in 
this  cosy  comer,  my  vocal  Vale  shall  be  our  tutelary  free- 
booter.” 

And  with  “ full-throated  ease  ” this  jovial  impersonation 
of  John  Bull  chanted — 

ROBIN  HOOD. 

Robin  Hood  ! Robin  Hood  ! alawgiver  good. 

Kept  his  High  Court  of  Justice  in  merry  Sherwood. 
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No  furr’d  gown,  or  fee,  wig,  or  bauble  had  he  ; 

But  his  bench  was  a verdant  bank  under  a tree  ! 

And  there  sat  my  Lord  of  his  own  good  accord, 

With  his  Peers  of  the  forest  to  keep  watch  and  ward  ; 

To  arbitrate  sure  between  rich  and  poor. 

The  lowly  oppress’d  and  the  proud  evil  doer. 

His  nobles  they  are  without  riband  or  star. 

No  scutcheon  have  they  with  a sinister  bar ; 

But  Flora  with  leaves  them  a coronet  weaves. 

And  their  music  is — hark  ! when  the  horn  winds  afar, 

The  chaplain  to  shrive  this  frolicsome  hive 
Is  a fat  curtail  Friar,  the  merriest  alive  ! 

His  quarter-staff,  whack  ! greets  a crown  with  a crack  ! 
And,  stead  of  rough  sackcloth,  his  penance  is  sack  ! 

The  peerless  in  beauty  receives  their  fond  duty,  ‘ 

Her  throne  is  the  greensward,  her  canopy  flowers  ! 

What  huntress  so  gay  as  the  Lady  of  May  ? 

The  Queen  of  the  Woodlands,  King  Robin’s,  and  ours  ! 

His  subjects  are  we,  and  ’tis  centuries  three 
Since  his  name  first  re-echo’d  beneath  this  roof-tree  ! 

With  Robin  our  King  let  the  old  rafters  ring  ! 

They  have  heard  their  last  shout  1 they  have  seen  their  last 
spring ! 

And  though  we  may  sigh  for  blythe  moments  gone  by. 

Yet  why  should  we  sorrow,  bold  foresters,  why  ? 

Since  those  who  come  after  their  full  share  of  laughter 
Shall  have,  when  death’s  sables  have  veil’d  you  and  I 

As  the  club  was  literary  as  well  as  convivial,  such  of  the 
members  as  the  gods  bad  made  poetical,  critical,  or  his- 
torical, favoured  the  company  at  these  appointed  meetings 
with  their  lucubrations.  Uncle  Timothy’s  had  been  anti- 
quarian and  critical,  Mr.  Bosky’s  facetious  and  vocal — 

A merry  song  is  better  far 
Than  sharp  lampoon  or  witty  libel. 
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One  brother,  Mr.  Boreum,  who  had  got  the  scientific  bee  in 
his  bonnet,  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  detect  a 
faux  pas  in  the  sun’s  march,  discover  a new  mountain  in  the 
moon,  or  add  another  stick  to  the  bundle  that  has  been 
so  long  burthensome  to  the  back  of  the  man  in  it ! and 
Mr.  Pigtail  Paddlebox,  a civil  engineer,  maintained,  by 
knock-me-down-proof-positive,  that  Noah’s  Ark  was  an 
antediluvian  steamer  of  some  five  hundred  horse-power  ! 
The  evening’s  contribution  was  Uncle  Timothy’s,  The 
Second  Part  of  the  “ Merrie  Mysteries  of  Bartlemy  Fair," 
which  Mr.  Bosky  having  promised  to  read  with  good 
emphasis  and  discretion,  the  President’s  hammer  commanded 
silence,  and  he  proceeded  with  his  task. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  world  is  a stage;  men  and  women  are  the  players; 
chance  composes  the  piece ; Fortune  (blind  jade !)  distri- 
butes the  parts  ; the  fools  shift  the  scenery  ; the  philosophers 
are  the  spetators ; the  rich  occupy  the  boxes  ; the  powerful, 
the  pit ; and  the  poor,  the  gallery.  The  Forsaken  of  Lady 
Fortune  snuff  the  candles — Folly  makes  the  concert — and 
Time  drops  the  curtain  ! 

In  a half-sportive,  half-melancholy  mood,  we  record  this 
description  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  human  life.  To  weep, 
like  Heraclitus,  might  exalt  us  to  philanthropists ; to  make 
the  distresses  of  mankind  a theme  of  derision  would  brand 
us  as  buffoons.  Though  inclining  to  the  example  of  Demo- 
critus— for  life  is  too  short  seriously  to  grapple  with  the 
thousand  absurdities  that  daily  demand  refutation— we  take 
the  middle  course.  Far  be  from  us  the  reproach  of  having 
no  regard  for  our  fellow-men,  or  pity  for  their  errors  ! 

Every  one  views  a subject  according  to  his  particular 
taste  and  disposition.*  Some  happy  faces  can  find 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 


* To  view  Niagara’s  Falls  one  day 
A Priest  and  Tailor  took  their  way  ; 

The  Parson  cried,  while  wrapt  in  wonder, 
And  listening  to  the  cataract’s  thunder, 

“ Lord  ! how  thy  works  amaze  our  eyes. 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  vast  surprise  !” 
The  Tailor  merely  made  this  note  : — 

“ Lord  ! what  a place  to  sponge  a coat !” 
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Such  would  draw  a truth  from  a tumbler,  and  a moral  from 
a mountebank ! 

“Look  through  my  glass,”  says  the  philosopher.  “Through 
mine,”  says  the  metaphysician.  “ Will  your  honour  please 
to  take  a peep  through  my  glass  ?”  inquires  the  penny  show- 
man. The  penny  showman’s  glass  for  our  money  ! 

We  are  not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  high-sounding  autho- 
rities, who,  like  Tom  Thumb,  manufacture  the  giants  they 
take  the  credit  ot  killing  ! Bernier  tells  us  that  whenever 
the  Great  Mogul  made  a remark,  no  matter  how  common- 
place, the  Omrahs  lifted  up  their  hands  and  cried,  “ Wonder  ! 
wonder ! wonder !”  And  their  proverb  saith,  If  the  King 
exclaims  at  noon-day,  “ It  is  night,”  you  are  to  rejoin, 
“ Behold  the  moon  and  stars  !” 

Curious  reader,  picture  to  yourself  a town-bred  bachelor, 
with  flowing  wig,  brocaded  waistcoat,  rolled  silk  stockings, 
and  clouded  cane,  marching . forth  to  take  a survey  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  in  the  year  1 701.  Fancy  the  prim  gentleman 
describing  what  he  saw  to  some  inquiring  country  kinsman 
in  the  following  laconic  epistle,  and  you  will  have  a lively 
contemporary  sketch  of  Smithfield  Rounds. 

Cousin  Corydon, — 

Having  no  business  of  my  own,’*^  nor  any  desire  to 
meddle  with  other  people’s,  no  wife  to  chin-music  me,  no 
brats  to  torment  me,  I dispelled  the  megrims  by  a visit  to 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  fair  resembled  a camp ; only, 
instead  of  standing  rank  and  file,  the  spectators  were  shuffled 
together  like  little  boxes  in  a sharper’s  Luck-in-a-bag.  With 
much  ado  I reached  Pye  Corner,  where  our  English 
Samson  e.xhibited.  Having  paid  for  a seat  three  stories 
high  in  this  wooden  tent  of  iniquity,  I beheld  the  renowned 


* “ A Walk  to  Smith-field  ; or,  a True  Description  of  the  Humours 
of  Bartholomew  Fair.  1701.” 
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Man  of  Kent,*  equipped  like  an  Artillery  Ground  champion 
at  the  mock  storming  of  a castle,  lift  a number  of  weights, 
which  hung  round  him  like  bandaliers  about  a Dutch 
soldier. 

He  fired  a cannon,  and  with  his  own  strength 
Lifted  it  up,  although  'twas  of  great  length  ; 

He  broke  a rope  which  did  restrain  two  horses. 

They  could  not  break  it  with  their  two  joint  forces  ! 

I then  jostled  to  a booth,  in  which  was  only  a puppet-show,t 


* “The  English  Samson,  William  Joy,  aged  twenty-four  years, 
was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  Kent.  He  is  a man  of  prodigious 
strength,  of  which  he  hath  given  proofs  before  his  Majesty  King  William 
the  Third,  at  Kensington,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Denmark,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  at  the  theatre  Royal 
in  Dorset  Garden.  A°.  1669.” 

“James  Miles,  from  Sadler’s  Wells  in  Islington,  now  keeps  the  Gun 
Musick  Booth  in  Smithfield  Rounds,  where  the  Famous  Indian  Woman 
lifts  six  hundred  weight  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  walks  about  the 
booth  with  it.” 

Topham,  the  strong  man,  lifted  three  hogsheads  of  water,  weighing 
1836  lbs.  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  in  honour  of  Admiral  Vernon,  before 
thousands  of  people,  in  Bath  Street,  Cold  Bath  Fields.  In  his  early 
years  he  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  He  united  the  strength  of 
twelve  men.  The  ostler  of  the  Virgin’s  Inn  having  offended  him,  he 
took  one  of  the  spits  from  the  kitcken  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like 
a handkerchief ; but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  tuck  the  ends  in  the  ostler’s 
bosom,  the  iron  cravat  excited  the  laughter  of  the  Company,  till  he 
condescended  to  untie  it.  He  died  by  his  own  hand,  on  the  loth 
August,  1749,  the  victim  of  his  wife’s  infidelity. 

“ The  Wonderful  Strong  and  Surprising  Persian  Dwarf,  three  feet 
six  inches  high.  He  is  fifty-six  years  old,  speaks  eighteen  languages, 
sings  Italian  songs,  dances  to  admiration,  and  with  ropes  tied  to  his 
hair,  when  put  over  his  shoulders,  lifts  the  great  stone  A.”  This 
“great  stone  ” is  half  as  big  as  the  little  Samson  himself! 

t Only  a Puppet-show  !.— Marry- come-up  ! Goodman  Chronicler, 
doth  not  the  mechanist,  a very  Prometheus,  give  life,  spirit,  and  motion 
to  what  was  a mopstick  or  the  leg  of  a jf  int-stool  ? 
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where,  for  twopence,  I saw  “ Jephtha’s  Rash  Vow;  or,  the 
Virgin’s  Sacrifice.”  In  I went,  almost  headlong,  to  Pin- 
kethman’s  Medley,*  to  see  the  “ Vaulting  of  the  horse,”  and 
the  famous  wooden  puppets  dance  a minuet  and  a ballet. 
At  the  Dutch  woman’s  booth,!  the  Wheelbarrow  dance,  by 
a little  Flemish  girl  ten  years  old,  was  in  truth  a miracle  ! 
A bill  having  been  thrust  into  my  hand,  of  a man  and 


“At  Pinkethman,  Mills,  and  Bullock’s  booth,  over-against  the 
Hospital  Gate,  will  be  presented  The  Siege  of  Barcelona,  or  the 
Soldier’s  hortune  ; containing  the  comical  exploits  of  Captain  Blunder- 
buss and  his  man  Squib ; his  adventures  with  the  Conjuror,  and  a 
surprising  scene  where  he  and  Squib  are  enchanted.  Also  the  Divert- 
ing Humours  of  Coiqjoral  Scare-Devil.  To  which  will  be  added. 
The  Wonderful  Performance  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  vaulter,  lately  arrived 
from  Italy.  The  musick,  songs,  and  dances  are  by  the  best  performers, 
whom  Mr.  Pinkethman  has  entertained  at  extraordinary  charge,  purely 
to  please  the  town.” 

■f  You  will  see  the  famous  Dutch  Woman’s  side-capers,  upright- 
capers,  and  back-capers  on  the  tight  rope.  She  walks,  too,  on  the 
slack  rope,  which  no  woman  but  herself  can  do.” — “Oh,  what  a 
charming  sight  it  was  to  see  Madam  What-d’ye-call-her  swim  it  along 
the  stage  between  her  two  gipsy  daughters  ! You  might  have  sworn 
they  were  of  right  Dutch  extraction.” — A Comparison  between  the  Two 
Stages,  1702. 

Dancing  on  the  i*ope  was  forbidden  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  July 
17th,  1647.  The  most  celebrated  rope-dancer  on  record  is  Jacob  Hall, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  His  feats  of  agility 
and  strength,  and  the  comeliness  of  his  pereon,  gained  him  universal 
patronage,  and  charmed,  in  particular,  that  imperious  wanton,  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  one  of  his  “ Progresses  ” 
through  the  City  of  London,  “ did  spye  a man  upon  the  uppermost  parte 
of  St.  Powle’s  Church  : the  man  did  gambol  and  balance  himself  upon  his 
head,  much  to  the  fright  and  dismay  of  the  multitude  that  he  might 
breake  his  necke.  On  coming  down,  he  did  throw  himselfe  before  the 
King  beseeehingly,  as  if  for  some  reward  for  the  exployt ; whereupon 
the  King’s  highness,  much  to  his  surprise,  ordered  him  to  prison  as  a 
rogc  and  sturdy  Black-Letter  Chronicle.  Printed  in 

1565. 
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woman  fighting  for  the  breeches,*  I had  the  curiosity  to 
look  at  this  family  picture,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
“ Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus,”f  the  wife  representing  the 
Devil,  and  the  husband  the  Doctor  ! The  tent  of  the  English 
rope-dancers  t the  rabble  took  by  storm  ; but  myself  and  a 


* Our  facetious  friends,  Messrs.  Powell  and  Luffingham,  at  “Root’s 
Booth.” 

t In  a Bartlemy  Fair  bill,  temp.  James  II.  after  the  representation 
of  “ St.  George  for  England,”  wherein  is  shown  how  the  valiant  “saint 
slew  the  venomous  Dragon,”  the  public  were  treated  with  “ the  Life 
and  Death  of  Doctor  Foster  (Faustus?),  with  such  curiosity,  that  his 
very  intrails  turns  into  snakes  and  sarpints  !” 

X On  the  top  of  the  following  bill  is  a woodcut  of  the  “Ladder 
Dance,”  and  the  “two  Famous  High  German  children”  vaulting  on 
the  tight-rope.  “At  Mr.  Barnes’s  Booth,  between  the  Crown  Tavern 
and  the  Hospital  Gate,  with  the  English  Flag  flying  on  the  top,  you 
will  see  Mr.  Barnes  dancing  with  a child  standing  upon  his  shoulders ; 
also  tumbling  through  hoops,  over  halberts,  over  sixteen  men’s  heads, 
and  over  a horse  with  a man  on  his  back,  and  two  boys  standing 
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few  heroes  stood  the  brunt  of  the  fray,  and  saw  the  Ladder 
Dance,  and  excellent  vaulting  on  the  slack  and  tight-rope, 
by  Mr.  Barnes  and  the  Lady  Mary.* *  I had  a month’s 
mind  to  a music  booth;  but  the  reformation  of  manners 
having  suppressed  them  all  but  one,  I declined  going  thither, 
for  fear  of  being  thought  an  immoral  person,  and  paid  my 
penny  to  take  a peep  at  the  “ Creation  of  the  World.”  Then 

To  the  Cloisterst  I went,  where  the  gallants  resort. 

And  all  sorts  and  sizes  come  in  for  their  sport. 

Whose  saucy  behaviour  and  impudent  air 
Proclaim’d  them  the  subjects  of  Bartlemy  Fair  ! 

There  strutted  the  sharper  and  braggart  (a  brace  !) 

And  therd  peep’d  a goddess  with  mask  on  her  face  ! 

I view’d  all  the  shops  where  the  gamblers  did  raffle. 

And  saw  the  young  ladies  their  gentlemen  baffle  ; 

For  though  the  fine  sparks  might  sometimes  have  good 
fate. 

The  shop  had  the  money,  the  lass  had  the  plate. 

Thus  ends  the  ramble.  Cousin  Corydon  ! of 

(Thine,  as  thy  spouse’s  own), 

Ingleberry  Griskin. 

Thanks  ! worthy  chronicler  of  ancient  St.  Bartlemy. 

Will  Pinkethman  was  a first-rate  comedian.  The  biogra- 
pher of  his  contemporary,  Spiller,  says,  “ the  managers  of 


upright  upon  each  arm  ! With  the  merry  conceits  of  Pickle  Herring 
and  his  son  Punch.” 

* The  Lady  Mary,  the  daughter  of  a noble  Italian  family,  was  bom 
in  Florence,  and  immured  in  a nunnery,  but  eloped  with  a Merry 
Andrew,  who  taught  her  his  professional  tricks.  She  danced  with  great 
dexterity  on  the  rope,  from  which  (when  urged  by  the  avarice  of  her 
inhuman  partner  to  exhibit  during  a period  of  bodily  weakness)  she  fell, 
and  died  instantaneously. 

t “ The  Cloister  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  a poem,  London,  1707,”  is  a 
highly  coloured  picture  of  the  irreglarities  there  committed. 
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the  Haymarket  and  Drury  Lane  always  received  too  much 
profit  from  Pinkey’s  phiz,  to  encourage  anybody  to  put  that 
out  of  countenance !”  And  Pope  refers  to  one  popular 
qualification  that  he  possessed — viz.,  eating  on  the  stage 
(as  did  Dicky  Suett,  in  after  days,  Dicky  Gossip,  to  wit !) 
with  great  comic  efiect. 

And  idle  Cibber,  how  he  breaks  the  la%vs, 

To  make  poor  Pinkey  eat  with  vast  applause  ! 

He  was  celebrated  for  speaking  prologues  and  epilogues.* * * § 
He  realized  a good  fortune  by  his  Puppet-show,  and  kept  a 
booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  Two  volumes  of  “Jests”! 
bear  his  name.  Many  of  them  are  as  broad  as  they  are 
long.  His  love-letter  to  Tabitha,  the  fair  Quakeress,  signed 
“ Yea  and  nay,  from  thy  brother  in  the  light,”  is  wickedly 
jocose. 

Thus  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  1701,  boasted  its  full  com- 
plement of  mimes,  mountebanks,  vaulters,  costermongers,! 
gingerbread  women  (“  ladies  of  the  basket !”)  puppet-shows,§ 


* Particularly  “The  New  Comical  Epilogue  of  Some-Body  and  No- 
Body,  spoken  by  way  of  Dialogue  between  Mr.  Pinkethman  and  Jubilee 
Dicky.”  (Nonis,  so  christened  from  his  playing  Beau  Clincher  in 
Farquhar’s  Trip  to  the  Jubilee.) 

+ “ Pinkethman’s  Jests,  or  Wit  Refin’d,  being  a new  year’s  gift 
for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  1721,  First  and  Second  Parts.”  A 
fine  mezzotinto  portrait  of  Pinkethman,  represents  him  in  a laced  coat 
and  a flowing  wig,  holding  in  his  hand  a scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed, 
Ridenlibus  arrideni  Vullus. 

J Archdeacon  Nares  defines  a cOstard-monger,  or  coster-monger, 
to  be  “d  seller  of  apples,  one  who  generally  kept  a stall.” 

§ “Here  are  the  rarities  of  the  whole  Fair, 

Pimperle-Pimp,  and  the  w’ise  Dancing  Mare  ; 

Here’s  Vienna  besieg’d,  a rare  thing. 

And  here’s  Punchinello,  shewn  thrice  to  the  King. 

Ladies  mas’k  to  the  Cloisters  repair. 

But  there  will  be  no  raffling,  a pise  on  the  May’r  !” 

From  Playford’s  Musical  Companicsi,  1701. 
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physiognoscopography,  Punches,  and  Roast  Pig.*  But  its 
Drama  was  in  abeyance.f  The  Uite  of  Pye  Corner,  Gilt- 
spur  Street,  and  the  Cloth-quarter,  preferred  Pinkethman’s 
Medley  and  Mr.  Barnes  Rope-dancers  to  “ The  Old  Creation 
of  the  World  New  Revived,  with  the  intrigues  of  Lucifer  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of 
Paradise  ” — “ Judith  and  Holofernes  — “ Dives  and 
Pauper” — the  “Humours  of  Noah’s  Ark,  or  the  Drolleries 
of  the  Deluge” — “ Jephtha’s  Rash  Vow” — and  “ The  Plea- 
sant Conceited  History  of  Abraham  and  Isaac!”  These 


* “A  Catch— Mr.  Henry  Purcell — 

Here’s  that  will  challenge  all  the  Fair  : 

Come  buy  my  nuts  and  damsons,  my  Burgamy  Pear. 

Here’s  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  the  Devil  and  the  Pope  : 

The  girl  is  just  going  on  the  rope. 

Here’s  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  the  World’s  Creation  : 

Here’s  the  Dutch  Woman,  the  like’s  not  in  the  nation. 

Here  is  the  booth  where  the  tall  Dutch  Maid  is. 

Here  are  the  bears  that  dance  like  any  ladies. 

Tota,  tota,  tot  goes  the  little  penny  trumpet, 

Here’s  your  Jacob  Hall,  that  can  jump  it,  jump  it. 

Sound  trumpet  ; a silver  spoon  and  fork  ; 

Come,  here’s  your  dainty  Pig  and  Pork.” 

+ “ The  old  Droll  Players’  Lamentation,  being  very  pleasant  and 
diverting.  1701.” 

“ Oh  ! mourn  with  us  all  you  that  live  by  play, 

The  Reformation  took  our  gains  away  : 

We  are  as  good  as  dead  now  money’s  gone, 

No  droll  is  suffer’d,  not  a single  one  ! 

Jack  Pudding  now  our  grandeur  doth  exceed, 

And  grinning  granny  is  by  fates  decreed 
To  laugh  at  us,  and  to  our  place  succeed. 

But  after  all,  these  times  would  make  us  rave,  • 

That  wont  let’s  play  the  Fool  as  well  as  Knave  !” 

$ ‘ To  be  sold  in  the  Booth  of  Lee  and  Harper,  and  only  printed 
for,  and  by  G.  Lee,  in  Blue  Maid  Alley,  Southwark.” 
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Mysteries*  were  only  endured  when  tacked  to  “aComick 
Dance  of  gigantic  automatons;”  the  “merriments  of  Sir 
John  Spendall  and  Punchinello;  Pickle-Herring  and 
Punch.”  Of  the  multifarious  and  ludicrous  literature  of 
the  “ Rounds  ” little  remains.  The  serious  portion  consisted 
as  we  have  shown,  of  such  representations  taken  from  Bible 
History,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chester  and  Coventry 
Monks,  and  the  ancient  Parish  Clerks  of  Clerkenwell,  as 
were  most  likely  to  beget  an  awful  attention  in  the  audience  ; 
and  the  comic,  of  detached  scenes  of  low  humour  from 
Shakspeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  like  “ The  Wits,f 
or  Sport  upon  Sport,”  and  “ The  Stroller’s  Pacquet  Open’d  ” 


* Spence,  in  his  anecdotes,  describes  a Mystery  he  saw  at  Turin, 
“where  a damned  female  soul,  in  a gowm  of  flame-coloured  satin, 
intreats,  as  a favour,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  fires  of  purgatory,  for  only 
as  many  years  as  there  are  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean  !” 

t “The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport:  being  a curious  collection  of  several 
Drolls  and  Farces,  as  they  have  been  sundry  times  acted  at  Bartholomew 
and  other  Fairs,  in  halls  and  taverns,  on  mountebanks’  stages  at  Charing 
Cross,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  other  places,  by  Strolling  Players, 
Fools,  Fiddlers,  and  Zanies,  with  loud  laughter  and  applause.  Now 
newly  collected  by  your  old  friend,  Francis  Kirkman,  1673.”  The 
author  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  Second  Part,  “ I have  seen  the  Red 
Bull  Playhouse,  which  was  a large  one,  so  full,  that  as  many  went 
back  for  want  of  room  as  had  entered  ; and  as  meanly  as  you  may  think 
of  these  Drolls,  they  were  acted  by  the  best  comedians  then,  and  now 
in  being.  I once  saw  a piece  at  a country  inn,  called  ‘ King  Pharaoh,’ 
with  Moses,  Aaron,  and  some  others  ; to  explain  which  figures  was  added 
this  piece  of  poetry — 

Here  Pharaoh,  with  his  goggle  eyes,  does  stare  on 

The  High  Priest  Moses,  with  the  Prophet  Aaron. 

Why,  what  a rascal 

Was  he  that  would  not  let  the  people  go  to  eat  the  Pascal ! 

I believe  he  who  pictured  King  Pharaoh  had  never  seen  a king  in  his 
life  ; for  all  the  majesty  he  was  represented  with  was  goggle  eyes,  that 
his  picture  might  be  answerable  to  the  verse.” 
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— except  when  a Smithfield  bard,  “ bemus’d  in  beer,”  ven- 
tured upon  originality,  and  added  “Robin  Hood,*  an 
Opera,”  and  “The  Quaker’s  Opera, ”t  to  the  classical  press 
of  Bartholomew  Fair.  Good  company  has  occasionally 
visited  the  “Rounds.”  EvelynJ  went  there,  but  it  was  to 
gape  and  grumble.  In  the  year  1670  (see  “Some  Account 
of  Rachel  Lady  Russell  ”),  Lady  Russell,  with  her  sister, 
Lady  Northumberland,  and  Lady  Shaftsbury,  returned  from 


* Robin  Hood,  an  Opera,  as  it  is  performed  at  Lee  and  Harper’s 
Great  Theatrical  Booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  1730.” 

t “ The  Quaker’s  Opera,  as  it  is  performed  at  Lee  and  Harper’s 
Great  Theatrical  Booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  1728.”  This  is  the  story 
of  Jack  Sheppard  dramatized  and  set  to  rough  music  ! It  may  be 
gratifying  to  the  curious  to  see  how  the  adventures  of  this  house  and 
prison-'breaker  were  “improved”  (!  !)  by  a Methodist  Preacher  under 
the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden.  “ Now,  my  beloved,  we  have  a remark- 
able instance  of  man’s  care  for  his  tabernacle  of  clay  in  the  notorious 
malefactor  Jack  Sheppard  ! How  dexterously  did  he,  with  a nail,  pick 
the  padlock  of  his  chain!  how  manfully  burst  his  fetters;  climb  up 
the  chimney ; wrench  out  an  iron  bar ; break  his  way  through  a 
stone  wall,  till  he  reached  the  leads  of  the  prison  ! and  then  fixing  a 
blanket  through  the  wall  with  a spike,  he  stole  out  of  the  chapel ! How 
intrepidly  did  he  descend  from  the  top  of  the  Turner’s  house ! and 
how  cautiously  pass  down  the  stairs,  and  make  his  escape  at  the  street- 
door  ! Oh,  that  ye  were  all  like  Jack  Sheppard  ! Let  me  exhort  ye, 
then,  to  open  the  locks  of  your  hearts  with  the  nail  of  repentance  : to 
burst  asunder  the  fetters  of  your  loved  desires  ; to  mount  the  chimney 
of  hope  ; take  from  thence  the  bar  of  good  resolution  ; break  through 
the  stone  wall  of  despair  ; raise  yourself  to  the  leads  of  divine  medi- 
tation ; fix  the  blanket  of  faith  with  the  spike  of  the  conventicle ; 
let  yourself  down  the  Turner’s  house  of  resignation,  and  descend  the 
stairs  of  humility;  so  shall  you  come  to  the  door  of  deliverance,  from 
the  prison  of  iniquity,  and  escape  the  clutches  of  that  old  executioner, 
the  devil.” 

X “ 1648.  28  Aug‘;  Saw  y'  celebrated  follies  of  Bartholomew  Fair.” 
Which  follies  were  more  harmless,  in  those  days,  than  the  solemn  and 
sinister  mummery  of  a Brownist’s  conventicle,  a Presbyterian  Synod, 
and  a Quakers’  meeting. 
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Bartholomew  Fair  loaded  with  fairings  for  herself  and 
children  ! Sept.  ist,  _i73o,  the  “ Four  Indian  Kings  ” visited 
Pinkethraan  and  Giffard’s  booth,  and  saw  “Wat  Tyler”  and 
“Jack  Straw.”  Sir  Robert  Walpole,*  when  Prime  Minister, 
starred  and  gartered,  graced  the  fair  with  his  presence. 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1740,  attended  by  a party  of 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  with  lighted  flambeaux,  contem- 
plated its  pantomimical  wonders,  with  Manager  Rich  for  his 
cicerone ; as,  in  after  times,  did  David  Garrick  and  his 
lady,  marshalled  by  the  bill-sticker  of  Old  Drury  ! On  tender- 
ing his  tester  at  the  Droll  Booth,  the  cashier,  recognising 
the  fine  expressive  features  and  far-beaming  eye  of  Roscius, 
with  a patronizing  look  and  bow,  refused  the  proffered  fee, 
politely  remarking,  “ Sir,  we  never  take  money  from  one 
another  !” 

Pinkethman’s  “Pantheon,  or  Temple  of  the  Heathen 
Gods,  consisting  of  five  curious  pictures,  and  above  one 
hundred  figures  that  move  their  heads,  legs,  and  fingers,  in 
character,”  long  continued  the  lion  of  Bartholomew  and 
Southwark  fairs. f On  the  19th  of  August,  1720,  great  pre- 
parations were  made  against  the  approaching  festival. 
Stables  were  transmogrified  into  palaces  for  copper  kings, 
knights,  and  ladies  ! and  cocklofts  and  laystalls  into  en- 
chanted castles  and  Elysium  bowers ! The  ostlers  be- 
guiled the  interval  by  exercising  their  pampered  steeds,  and 
levying  contribution  on  such  as  happened  to  be  enjoying 


* A coloured  print  of  Bartholomew  Fair  in  1721,  copied  from  a 
painting  on  an  old  fan  mount,  represents  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  one 
of  the  spectators. 

+ Sept.  13th,  1717.  Several  constables  visited  Pinkethman’s  booth 
in  Southwark  Fair,  and  apprehended  Pinkethman,  with  others  of  his 
company,  just  as  they  had  concluded  a play,  in  the  presence  of  near 
150  noblemen  and  gentlemen  seated  on  the  stage.  They  were  soon 
liberated,  on  making  it  appear  that  they  were  the  King’s  .Servants.  The 
Prince  visited  the  booth. 
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the  pure  air  of  Hounslow  Heath  and  Finchley  Common  ! 
Mob  quality  in  hackney  coaches,  and  South-Sea  squires  in 
their  own,  resorted  to  Pinkethman’s  booth  to  divert  them- 
selves with  his  “comical  phiz,  and  newly-imported  French 
dancing  dogs !”  The  mountebanks  were  all  alive  and  merry, 
and  a golden  harvest  was  reaped  in  the  Rounds. 

Other  exhibitions  has  the  saint  had  beside  his  own.  Ex- 
hibitions, as  a nuisance,*  from  that  corpus  sine  pectore,  the 
London  common  council ! “ Do  thou  amend  thy  face ! ” 

was  the  reply  of  Falstaff  to  Bardolph,  when  the  owner  of 
the  “ fiery  trigon  ” inflicted  a homily  on  that  “ sweet  creature 
of  bombast.”  How  much  more  needful,  sons  of  repletion  ! 
is  reform  to  you,  than  to  the  showman,  who  seldom  sees  any 
punch  but  his  own  \ the  Jack-Pudding,  who  grins  wofully  for 
a slice  of  his  namesake  ; and  the  “ strong  man,”  who  gets 
little  else  between  his  teeth  but  his  table?  Why  not  be 
merry  your  own  way,  and  let  mountebanks  be  merry  theirs  ? 
Are  licence  and  excess  to  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  “robes 
and  furred  gowns  ? ” The  amendment  of  Bardolph’s  face 
(nose  !)  per  se,  was  not  a crying  case  of  necessity;  a burning 
shame  to  be  extinguished  with  a zeal  hot  as  the  “ fire  o’ 


* In  “A  Pacquet  from  Wills,  1701,”  an  actress  of  “the  Playhouse,” 
writing  to  “ a Stroller  in  the  Country,”  says,  “ My  dear  Harlequin,  I 
hoped,  according  to  custom,  at  the  grand  revels  of  St.  Bartholomew  to 
have  solaced  ourselves  with  roast  pig  and  a bottle.  But  the  master  of 
that  great  beehive,  the  city,  to  please  the  canting,  zealous  horn-heads, 
has  buzzed  about  an  order  there  shall  be  no  fair  ! The  chief  cause,  say 
the  reformers,  is  the  profane  drolls  (Whittington,  to  wit)  that  ridicule 
the  city’s  majesty,  by  hiring  a paunch-bellied  porter  at  half-a-crown  a 
day,  to  represent  an  Alderman  in  a scarlet  gown  ! when  a lean-ribbed 
scoundrel  in  a blue  jacket,  for  mimicking  a fool,  shall  have  forty  shil- 
lings !”  In  1743,  1750,  1760,  1798,  1825,  and  1840  further  attempts 
were  made  to  put  down  the  fair.  In  1760  one  Birch  (for  whom  St. 
Bartholomew  had  a rod  in  pickle  !)  bearing  the  grandiloquent  title  of 
Deputy  City  Marshal  (!  !)  lost  his  life  in  a fray  that  broke  out  between 
the  suppressing  authorities  and  the  fair  folk. 
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juniper.”  It  only  became  so  in  conjunction  with  the  refor- 
mation of  Falstaff’s  morals  !*  Be  your  gracef  short,  and 
your  meals  long.  Abate  not  one  slice  of  venison,  one 
spoonful  of  turtle.  Be  the  fat,  white  and  green,  all  your 
own  !J  But  war  not  with  Punch — 

Let  the  poor  devil  eat ; allow  him  that ! 


* If  every  man  attended  to  his  own  affairs,  he  would  find  little  time 
to  pry  into  those  of  others.  An  idle  head  is  the  devil’s  garret.  Your 
intermeddler  is  one  who  has  either  nothing  to  do,  or  having  it  to  do, 
leaves  it  undone.  It  is  good  to  reform  others  ; ’tis  better  to  begin  with 
ourselves.  He  who  censures  most  severely  the  faults  of  his  neighbour 
is  generally  very  merciful  to  his  owm.  “ One  day  judgeth  another,” 
says  old  Stow,  “ and  the  last  judgeth  all.” 

We  laugh  at  the  hypocrite  when  caught  in  his  own  snare — when 
guilty  of  the  suppressio  veri,  he  is  openly  detected  in  the  suggestio  falsi, 
and  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  duplicity.  An  ancient  beau,  bound- 
ing with  all  the  vigour  and  alacrity  that  age,  gout,  and  rheumatism 
usually  inspire,  cuts  not  a more  ridiculous  figure  ! 

Hermes,  or  Mercmy,  was  a thief,  and  the  god  of  thieves  ; Venus,  a 
gay  lady;  Bacchus,  a wine-bibber;  and  Juno,  a scold.  And  what 
apology  offers  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Falstaff, 
valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  for  his  infirmities?  He  lets  judgment  go  by  default ! 
“ Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ? thou  knowest,  in  the  state  of  innocency,  Adam 
fell ; and  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do,  in  these  days  of  villany  ?” 
This  is  truth  as  deep  as  the  centre.  Whoever  shall  cast  a pebble  at 
old  Jack  after  this,  must  have  his  conscience  Macadamized  ! 

t The  Rev.  R.  C.  Dillon  (Lord  Mayor’s  chaplain  in  1826)  published 
in  1830  a “ Sermon  on  the  evil  of  fairs  in  general,  and  Bartholomew 
Fair  in  particular.  ” Who  would  have  thought  that  this  pious  functionary 
had  been  so  great  a foe  to  the  fair  ? 

The  following  odd  combinations  occur  in  the  title  of  a sermon 
published  in  1734-  “The  deformity  of  sin  cured  ; a sermon  preached 
at  St.  Michael’s,  Crooked  Lane,  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  (the 
Prince  was  not  quite  straight !)  by  the  Rev.  J.  Crookshanks.  Sold  by 
Matthew  Denton  at  the  Crooked  Billet,  near  Cripplegate.” 

X A physician  once  observed  that  he  could  tell  of  what  country  a man 
was  by  his  complaint.  If  it  laid  in  the  head,  he  was  a Scotchman  ; if 
in  the  heart,  he  was  an  Irishman ; if  in  the  stomach,  he  was  an 
ICnglishman. 
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Curtail  not  our  holiday  folks  of  their  fair  proportion  of 
fun. 

“ To  those  sentiments,”  exclaimed  Deputy  Doublechin, 
“ I most  heartily  respond  !” 

And  as  the  worshipful  deputy’s  responses,  six  days  out 
of  the  seven,  were  wet  ones,  the  punch  and  a glee  went 
merrily  round. 

Punchinello’s  a jolly  good  fellow  ! 

Making  us  merry,  and  making  us  mellow. 

In  the  bowl,  in  the  fair  too,  a cure  tor  dull  care  too  ; 

All  ills  that  we  find  flesh  or  skin  and  bone  heir  to  ! 

Verily  he  is  the  spirit  of  glee. 

So  in  him  drink  to  him  with  three  times  three  ! 

Hip  ! hip  ! once,  twice,  thrice,  and  away  ! 

Punchinello,  tnon  ami!  d votre  sanii. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

“ And  so,  Mr.  M'Sneesliing,  you  never  heard  of  the  inge- 
nious ruse  played  off  by  Monsieur  Scaramouch  ?”  said  the 
Laureat,  as  he  refreshed  his  nostrils  with  a parsimonious 
pinch  from  the  mull  of  sandy-polled  Geordie,  conchologist 
and  confectioner,  from  the  land  o’  cakes.  And  while  Deputy 
Doublechin  was  busy  admiring  a grotesque  illumination  in 
Uncle  Timothy’s  Merrie  Mysteries,  Mr.  Bosky  favoured  the 
company  with 

THE  UP-TO-SNUFF  FRENCH  SCARAMOUCH. 

Monsieur  Scaramouch,  sharp  set  enough. 

At  a Paris  depot  for  tobacco  and  snuff, 

Accosted  the  customers  every  day 

With  Pardonnez  mot,  du  Tabac,  dil  vous  plait  f' 

He  look’d  such  a gentleman  every  inch. 

The  Parisians  all  condescended  a pinch  ; 

Which,  taken  from.Bobadils,  barbers,  and  beaux. 

Went  into  his  pocket — instead  of  his  nose  ! 

Scaramouch  sold,  with  a merry  h‘a  ! ha  ! 

Ev’ry  pinch  to  his  friend,  le  tnarchand de  tabac: 

Then  buyer  and  seller  the  price  of  a franc 
To  the  noses  of  all  their  contributors  drank  ! 

From  boxes  supplies  came  abundant  enough. 

He  breakfasted,  dined,  and  drank  tea  upon  snufi ! 

It  found  him  in  fuel,  and  lodging,  and  clothes — 

He  pamper’d  the  palate  by  pinching  the  nose  ! 
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An  ell  he  would  take  if  you  gave  him  an  inch, 

In  the  shape  of  a very  exorbitant  pinch — 

The  proverb,  All’s  fish  to  the  net  that  shall  come. 

Duly  directed  his  finger  and  thumb. 

One  day  a dragoon  en  botine,  and  three  crosses. 

With  a pungent  bonne  bouche  came  to  treat  his  proboscis ; 
Our  Scaramouch,  sporting  his  lowest  congde. 

Smil’d,  “ Par donnez  moi,  du  Tabac,  dil  vous  plait !” 

“ Volontiers"  and  his  box,  which,  containing  a pound, 

A reg’ment  of  noses  might  titillate  round. 

Mars  offer’d  to  Scaramouch  quick,  with  a bounce  ; 

Whose  pinch  very  soon  made  it  minus  an  ounce  ! 

“ Coqum  /”  and  a cane,  that  he  kept  for  the  nonce. 

Of  Scaramouch  threaten’d  the  periwigg’d  sconce  ; 

Who,  fearing  a crack,  while  ’twas  flourishing  quick. 

Cut  in  a crack  the  dragoon  and  his  stick  ! 

“ Had  the  vay-gabond  served  me  the  like  o’  that,”  droned 
Mr.  M'Sneeshing,  suddenly  rapping  down  the  lid  of  his 
mull,  and  looking  suspiciously  about  him,  to  see  if  there 
was  a Scaramouch  among  the  party  ! “ I’d  ha’  crack’d  his 
croon !” 

Mr.  Bosky’s  reply  all  but  tripped  off  his  tongue. 

’Twas  caviare  to  the  Scotchman,  so  he  suppressed  it,  and 
proceeded  with  the  “ Merrie  Mysteries.” 

St.  Bartholomew  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  “ Rounds  ” 
by  the  meddling  citizens.  He  kept,  on  a succession  of 
brilliant  anniversaries  from  1700  to  1760,  his  state  at  his 
fair.  The  Smithfield  drama  had  revived  under  the  judicious 
management  of  popular  actors  / the  art  of  legerdemain  had 
reached  perfection  in  the  “ surprising  performances  ” of 


* “There  is  one  great  playhouse  erected  in  the  middle X)f  Smithfield 
for  the  King’s  Players.  The  booth  is  the  largest  that  was  ever  built.” — 
Dawkcs’s  News-letter,  1715. 
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Mr.  Fawkes  westling,f  fencing,  and  single-stick  fought 
their  way  thither  from  Stokes’sJ  amphitheatre  in  Islington 
Road,  and  Figg’s  § academy  for  full-grown  gentlemen  in 
Oxford  Street,  then  “ Marybone  Fields  !”  Powell’s  puppet- 
show  still  gloried  in  its  automaton  wonders  ; Pinchbeck’s 
musical  clock  struck  all  beholders  with  admiration  ; and 
Tiddy  Doll  |j  with  his  gingerbread  cocked-hat  garnished 


Feb.  15.  1731.  The  Algerine  Ambassadors  went  to  see  Fawkes, 
who  showed  them  a prospect  of  Algiers,  and  raised  up  an  apple-tree 
which  bore  ripe  apples  in  less  than  a minute’s  time,  of  which  the  com- 
pany tasted.  ’ — Gentlemafi’ s Mag.  Fawkes  died  May  25,  1731, 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds.  John  White,  author  of  “ Arts  Treasury, 
and  FIocus  Pocus  ; or  a Rich  Cabinet  of  Legerdemain  Curiosities,” 
was  a noted  conjuror  contemporary  with  Fawkes. 

t Stow,  lamenting  the  decline  of  wrestling,  that  used  to  be  the  pride 
and  glory  of  Skinners- Well  and  Finsbury  Fields,  says,  “But  now  of 
late  yeeres,  the  wrestling  is  only  practised  on  Bartholomew-day  in  the 
afternoone.” 

+ At  Mr.  Stokes’s  amphitheatre,  Islington  Road,  on  Monday,  24th 
June,  I733>  I John  Seale,  Citizen  of  London,  give  this  invitation  to  the 
celebrated  Hibernian  Hero,  Mr.  Robert  Barker,  to  exert  his  utmost 
abilities  with  me  : And  I Robert  Barker  accept  this  invitation ; and  if 
my  antagonist’s  courage  equal  his  menaces,  glorious  will  be  my  con- 
quest ! Attendance  at  two ; the  Masters  mount  at  five.  Vivat  Hex  et 
Regina.  ” 

“ This  is  to  give  notice,  that  to-morrow,  for  a day’s  diversion  (!  !)  at 
Mr.  Stokes’s  Amphitheatre,  a mad  bull,  dressed  up  with  fireworks, 
will  be  baited  ; also  cudgel-playing  for  a silver  cup,  and  westling  for  a 
pair  of  buckskin  breeches.  Sept.  3rd,  1729.  Gallery  seats,  2j.  fif/., 

2s.,  IS.  6d.,  ij.” 

§ Messrs.  Figg  and  Sutton  fought  the  “ two  first  and  most  profound  ” 
fencers  in  the  kingdom,  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Macquire  : Holmes 
coming  off  with  a cut  on  his  metacarpus  from  the  sword  of  Mr.  Figg. 
On  the  3rd  Dec.  1731,  a prize  was  fought  for  at  the  French  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  between  Figg  and  Sparks,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  Count  Kinsi  were  present ; the  Duke  was  much  pleased,  and 
ordered  them  a liberal  gratuity. 

II  A vfindor  of  gingerbread  cakes  at  Bartholomew  and  May  Fairs. 
His  song  of  “ Tiddy  doll  lol  lol  !”  procured  him  his  popular  sobriquet. 
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with  Dutch  gold,  the  prime  oddity  of  the  fair,  made  the 
“ Rounds  ” ring  with  his  buffooneries.  Among  the  galaxy 
of  Bartholomew  Fair  stars  that  illumined  this  flourishing 
period  was  the  Right  Comical  Lord  Chief  Joker,  James 
Spiller,  the  “ Mat  o’  the  Mint  ” of  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  the 
airs  of  which  he  sang  in  a “ truly  sweet  and  harmonious 


tone.”  His  convivial  powers  were  the  delight  of  the  merry 
butchers  of  Clare  Market,  the  landlord  of  whose  house  of 
call,  a quondam  gaoler,  but  a humane  man,  deposed  the 
original  sign  of  the  “ Bull  and  Butcher,”  and  substituted 
the  head  of  Spiller.  His  vis  comica,  leering  at  a brimming 

u 
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bowl,  is  prefixed  to  his  Life  and  Jests,  printed  in  1729.  A 
droll  story  is  told  of  his  stealing  the  part  of  the  Cobbler  of 
Preston  (written  by  Charles  Johnson)  out  of  Pinkethman’s 
pocket,  after  a hard  bout  over  the  bottle,  and  carrying  it  to 
Christopher  Bullock,  who  instantly  fell  to  work,  and  con- 
cocted a farce  with  the  same  title  a lortnight  before  the 
rival  author  and  theatre  could  produce  theirs  ! The  dissolute 
Duke  of  Wharton,  one  night,  in  a frolic,  obliged  each  person 
in  the  company  to  disrobe  himself  of  a garment  at  every 
health  that  was  drank.  Spiller  parted  with  peruke,  waist- 
coat, and  coat,  very  philosophically ; but  when  his  shirt  was 
to  be  relinquished,  he  confessed,  with  many  blushes,  that  he 
had  forgot  to  put  it  on ! He  was  a careless,  wild-witted 
companion,  often  a tenant  of  the  Marshalsea ; till  his  own 
“ Head  ” afforded  him  in  his  latter  days  a safe  garrison  from 
the  harpies  of  the  law.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1729,  aged  37. 
A poetical  butcher  of  Clare  Market*  would  not  let  him 
descend  to  the  grave  “ without  the  meed  of  one  melodious 
tear.” 

Other  luminaries  shed  a radiance  on  the  “Rounds.” 


* “Down  with  your  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  all, 

And  on  your  marrow-bones  ye  butchers  fall  ! 

For  prayers  from  you,  who  never  pray’d  before, 

Perhaps  poor  Jemmy  may  to  life  restore. 

What  have  we  done  ? the  wretched  bailiffs  cry, 

That  th’  only  man  by  whom  we  liv’d,  should  die  ! 

Enrag’d,  they  gnaw  their  wax,  and  tear  their  writs. 

While  butchers’  wives  fall  in  hysteric  fits  ; 

For  sure  as  they  ’re  alive,  poor  Spiller’s  dead  ; 

But,  thanks  to  Jack  Legar  ! we’ve  got  his  head. 

He  was  an  inoffensive,  merry  fellow. 

When  sober,  hipp’d  ; blythe  as  a bird,  when  mellow.” 

For  Spiller’s  benefit  ticket,  engraved  by  Hogarth,  twelve  guineas 
have  been  given  ! There  is  another,  of  more  dramatic  interest,  with 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  Cobbler  of  Preston. 
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Bullock  (who  in  a merry  epilogue  tripped  up  Pinkethman 
by  the  heels,  and  bestrode  him  in  triumph,  Pinkey  return- 
ing the  compliment  by  throwing  him  over  his  head).  Mills 
(familiarly  called  “ Honest  Billy  Mills  !”  from  his  kind  dis- 
position). Harper  (a  lusty  fat  man,  with  a countenance 
expressive  of  mirth  and  jollity,  the  rival  of  Quin  in  Falstaff, 
and  the  admirable  Jobson  to  Kitty  Clive’s  inimitable  Nell). 
Hippisley  (whose  first  appearance  the  audience  always 
greeted  with  loud  laughter  and  applause).  Chapman  (the 
Pistol  and  Touchstone  of  his  day).  Joe  Miller*  (whose 
name  is  become  synonymous  with  good  and  bad  jokes  ; a 
joke  having  ironically  been  christened  a Joe  Miller,  to  mark 
the  wide  contrast  between  joking  and  Joe  !).  Hallamf 
(whom  Macklin  accidentally  killed  in  a quarrel  about  a stage 


* This  reputed  wit  was,  after  all,  a moderately  dull  fellow.  His 
book  of  Jests  is  a joke  not  by  him,  but  upon  him  : a joke  by  Joe  being 
considered  la  chose  impossible.  As  an  actor,  he  never  rose  to  parti- 
cular eminence.  His  principal  parts  were  Sir  Joseph  Wittol  and  Teague. 
There  are  two  portraits  of  him.  One,  in  the  former  character,  prefixed 
to  some  editions  of  his  Jests  ; and  a mezzotinto,  in  the  latter,  an  admir- 
able likeness,  full  of  force  and  expression.  The  first  and  second 
editions  of  “Joe  Miller’s  Jests  ” appeared  in  1739.  They  are  so  scarce 
that  four  guineas  have  been  given  for  a copy  at  book  auctions.  From  a 
slim  pamphlet  they  have  increased  to  a bulky  octavo  ! He  died  August 
IS>  1738.  at  the  age  of  54,  and  was  buried  on  the  east  side  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  We  learn  from  the  inscription  on 
his  tombstone  (now  illegible)  that  he  was  “ a tender  husband,  a sincere 
friend,  a facetious  companion,  and  an  excellent  comedian.”  Stephen 
Duck,  the  favourite  bard  of  “good  Queen  Caroline,”  wrote  his 
epitaph. 

t A very  rare  portrait  of  Hallam  represents  him  standing  before  the 
stage-lights,  holding  in  one  hand  a wig,  and  pointing  with  the  other 
to  “An  infallible  receipe  to  make  a wicked  manager  of  a theatre  ” (a 
merciless  satire  on  Macklin),  dated  “Chester,  Aug.  20,  1750.”  A 
stick  is  thrust  into  his  left  eye  by  one  behind  the  scenes.  For  this  ac- 
cident, which  caused  his  death,  Macklin  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
May,  1 735,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
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wig).  Woodward,  Yates,  Shuter,*  and  very  early  in  life 
little  Quick.!  Ned  had  a sincere  regard  for  Mr.  Whitfield, 
and  often  attended  his  ministry  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel. 


One  Sunday  morning  he  was  seated  in  a pew  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  while  that  pious,  eloquent,  but  eccentric  preacher 
was  earnestly  exhorting  sinners  to  return  to  the  fold,  he 


* When  actors  intend  to  abridge  a piece  they  say,  “ We  will  John 
Audley  it !”  It  originated  thus.  In  the  year  1 749  Shuter  played  drolls 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  was  wont  to  lengthen  the  exhibition  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  were  collected  at  the  door  to  fill  his  booth. 
The  event  was  signified  by  a Merry  Andrew  crying  out  from  the  gallery, 
“John  Audley  !”  as  if  in  the  act  of  inquiry  after  such  a person,  though 
his  intention  was  to  inform  Shuter  there  was  a fresh  audience  in  high 
expectation  below  ! In  consequence  of  this  hint,  the  droll  was  cut 
short,  and  the  booth  cleared  for  the  new  crop  of  impatient  expectants  ! 
Shuter  occasionally  spent  his  evenings  at  a certain  “ Mendicants’  con- 
vivial club,”  held  at  the  Welch’s  Head,  Dyott  Street,  St.  Giles s; 
which,  in  1638,  kept  its  quarters  at  the  Three  Crowns  in  the  Vintry. 

t During  one  of  Quick’s  provincial  excursions  the  stage-coach  was 
stopiwd  by  a highwayman.  His  only  fellow-traveller,  a taciturn  old 
gentleman,  had  fallen  fast  asleep.  “ Your  money  !”  exclaimed  Turpin  s 
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fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  Shuter,  adding  to  what  he  had.  pre- 
viously said,  “ And  thou,  poor  Ramble  (Ramble  was  one 
of  Ned’s  popular  parts),  who  hast  so  long  rambled,  come 
you  also  ! O ! end  your  ramblings  and  return.”  Shuter 
was  panic-struck,  and  said  to  Mr.  Whitfield  after  the  sermon 
was  over,  “ I thought  I should  have  fainted  ! How  could 
you  use  me  so  ?” 

Cow  Lane  and  Hosier  Lane  “ Ends  ” were  great  monster 
marts.  At  the  first  dwelt  an  Irish  giant,  Mr.  Cornelius 
M'Grath,  who,  if  he  “lives  three  years  longer,  will  peep 
into  garret  windows  from  the  pavement and  the  “Amazing  ” 
Corsican  Fairy.  “ Hosier-Land  End  ” contributed  “ a tall 
English  youth,  eight  feet  high  two  rattlesnakes,  “ one  of 
which  rattles  so  loud  that  you  may  hear  it  a quarter  of  a 
mile  off;”  and  “a  large  piece  of  water  made  with  white 
flint  glass,”  containing  a coffee-house  and  a brandy-shop, 
running,  at  the  word  of  command,  hot  and  cold  fountains  of 
strong  liquor  and  strong  tea  ! The  proprietor  Mr,  Charles 
Butcher’s  poetical  invitation  ran  thus  ; — 


first  cousin.  Quick,  assuming  the  dialect  and  manner  of  a raw  country 
lad,  replied  with  stupid  astonishment,  “Mooney,  zur ! uncle  there 
(pointing  to  the  sleeping  beauty),  pays  for  I,  twinpikes  and  all  !”  The 
highwayman  woke  the  dozer  with  a slap  on  the  face,  and  (in  classical 
phrase)  cleaned  him  out,  leavirtg  our  little  comedian  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  golden  receipts  of  a bumper. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  played  “Richard  III.”  for  his  benefit.  His 
original  intention  was  to  have  acted  it  with  becoming  seriousness  ; but 
the  public,  who  had  anticipated  a travestie,  would  listen  to  nothing 
else  \ and  Quick  (with  the  best  tragic  intentions !)  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  humour  them.  When  he  came  to  the  scene  where  the 
crookbacked  tyrant  exclaims — 

“A  horse  1 a horse  ! my  kingdom  for  a horse  !” 

Quick  treated  his  friends  with  a hard  hit,  and  by  way  of  putting  a finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  fun,  added,  with  a voice,  look,  and  gesture  perfectly 
irresistible, 

“ And  if  you  can’t  get  a horse,  bring  a jackass?” 
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“ Come,  and  welcome,  my  friends,  and  taste  ere  you  pass, 

'Tis  but  sixpence  to  see  it,  and  two-pence  each  glaiss.” 

The  “German  Woman  that  danced  over-against  the 
Swan  Tavern  by  Hosier  Lane,”  having  “ run  away  from  her 
mistress,”  diminished  the  novelties  of  that  prolific  quarter. 
But  the  White  Hart,  in  Pye  Corner,  had  “A  little  fairy 
woman  from  Italy,  two  feet  two  inches  high and  Joe 
Miller,  “over-against  the  Cross-Daggers,”  enacted  “A  new 
droll  called  the  Tempest,  or  the  Distressed  Lovers;  with 
the  Comical  Humours  of  the  Inchanted  Scotchman ; or 
Jockey  and  the  three  witches  !” 

Hark  to  yonder  scarlet  beef-eater,  who  hath  cracked  his 
voice,  not  with  “hallooing  and  singing  of  anthems,”  but 
with  attuning  its  dulcet  notes  to  the  deep-sounding  gong  ! 
And  that  burly  trumpeter,  whose  convex  cheeks  and  dis- 
tended pupils  look  as  if,  like  .^Eolus,  he  had  stopped  his 
breath  for  a time,  to  be  the  better  able  to  discharge  a hur- 
ricane ! Listen  to  their  music,  and  you  shall  hear  that  Will 
Pinkethman  hath  good  store  of  merriments  for  his  laughing 
friends  at  “ Hall  and  Oates’s  Booth  next  Pye  Corner,” 
where.  Sept.  2,  1729,  will  be  presented  “The  Merchant’s 
Daughter  of  Bristol “ a diverting  ” Opera,  called  “ The 
Country  Wedding  and  the  Comical  Humours  of  Roger. — 
The  Great  Turk  by  Mr.  Gifford,  and  Roger  by  Mr. 
Pinkethman. 

Ha!  “lean  Jack,”  jolly-faced  comedian,  Harper,  thou 
body  of  a porpoise  and  heart  of  a tittlebat  ! that  didst  die 
of  a round-house  fever  ;*  and  Lee,f  ro^  St.  Anthony  ! thy 


* Harper,  being  an  exceedingly  timid  man,  was  selected  for  prosecu- 
tion by  Highmore,  the  Patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  for  joining  the  revolters 
at  the  Haymarket.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  though  soon  after  released 
by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  he  died  in  1742,  of  a fever  on  his 
.spirits. 

t Anthony  Lee,  or  Leigh  (famous  for  his  performance  of  Gomez,  in 
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rival  trumpeter,  with  his  rubicund  physiognomy  scieened 
beneath  the  umbrage  of  a magnificent  bowsprit,  proclaim  at 
the  Hospital  Gate  “ The  Siege  of  Berthulia ; with  the 
Comical  Humours  of  Rustego  and  his  man  Terrible.” 


What  an  odd-favoured  mountebank  ! “ a threadbare  jug- 
gler, and  "a  fortune-teller,  a needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking 
wTetch,”  with  a nose  crooked  as  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  a 
chin  like  a shoeing  horn  ; those  two  features  having  become 
more  intimately  acquainted,  because  his  teeth  had  fallen  out ! 


Dryden’s  play  of  the  Spanish  Friar),  and  Cave  Underhill,  diverting 
themselves  in  Moorfields,  agreed  to  get  up  a sham  quarrel.  They  drew 
their  swords,  and  with  fierce  countenances  advanced  to  attack  each 
other.  Cave  (a  very  lean  man)  retreated  over  the  rails,  followed  by 
Lee  (a  very  fat  man)  ; and  after  a slight  skirmish,  retired  to  the  middle 
ol  the  field.  Tony  puffed  away  after  him  ; a second  encounter  took 
place  ; and,  when  each  had  paused  for  awhile  to  take  breath,  a third  ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  there  being  a saw-pit,  near  them,  they  both  jumped 
into  it  ! The  mob,  to  prevent  murder,  scampered  to  the  pit,  when  to 
their  great  surprise  they  found  the  redoubtable  heroes  hand  in  hand  in 
a truly  comical  posture  of  reconciliation,  which  occasioned  much  laughter 
to  some,  while  others  (having  been  made  fools  of  !)  were  too  angry  to 
relish  the  joke.  The  mock  combatants  then  retired  to  a neighbouring 
tavern  to  refresh  themselves,  and  get  rid  of  a troublesome  tumult. — The 
Comedian's  Tales, 
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Behold  him  jabbering,  gesticulating,  and  with  auricular  grin, 
distributing  this  Bartholomew  Fair  bill. 

“Sept.  3,  1729.  At  Bullock’s  Great  Theatrical  Booth 
will  be  acted  a Droll,  called  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  or  the 
Royal  Shepherdess  ; Flora,  an  opera ; with  Toilet’s  Rounds  ; 
the  Fingalian  Dance,  and  a Scottish  Dance  by  Mrs.  Bullock.” 

Thine,  Hallam,  is  a tempting  bill  of  fare.  “ The  Comical 
Humours  of  Squire  Softhead  and  his  man  Bullcalf,  and  the 
Whimsical  Distresses  of  Mother  Catterwall  !”  With  a har- 
monious concert  of  “violins,  hautboys,  bassoons,  kettle- 
drums, trumpets,  and  French  horns  !”  Thine,  too,  Hippisley, 
immortal  Scapin  ! transferring  the  arch  fourberies  of  thy 
hero  to  Smithfield  Rounds.  At  the  George  Inn,  where, 
Avith  Chapman,  thou  keepest  thy  court,  we  are  presented 
with  “ Harlequin  Scapin,  or  the  Old  One  caught  in  a sack ; 
and  the  tricks,  cheats,  and  shifts  of  Scapin’s  two  companions. 
Trim  the  Barber,  and  Bounce-about  the  Bully.”  The  part 
of  Scapin  by  thy  comical  self. 

At  this  moment  a voice,  to  which  the  neigh  of  Bucephalus 
was  but  a whisper,  announced  that  the  unfortunate  owner 
had  lost  a leg  and  an  arm  in  his  country’s  service,  winding 
up  the  catalogue  with  some  minor  dilapidations,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  those  patriots  who  during 
life  find  their  reward  in  hard  blows  and  poverty,  and  in  death 
receive  a polite  invitation  to  join  a water  party  down  the 
pool  of  oblivion  ! The  Laureat  paused. 

Mr.  M‘Sneeshing.  Lost  his  leg  in  battle  ! — ha  ! ha  ! 
ha  !— a gude  joke  ! He  means  in  a man-trap  ! I should 
be  glad  to  know  what  business  a pauper  body  like  this  has 
blathering  abroad  ? Are  there  not  almshouses,  and  work- 
houses,  and  hospitals,  for  beggars  and  cripples  ! Though  I 
perfectly  agree  wi’  Sandy  M'Grab,  Professor*  of  Humanity, 


* At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  wite  L.Z.D. — in  Scotland,  L..y  D. 
—viz.,  35J.  3Z  for  the  diploma! 
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that  sic  like  receptacles,  and  the  anti-Presbyterian  abomina- 
tion of  almsgiving  are  only  so  many  premiums  for  roguery 
and  vay-gabondism.  Let  every  one  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  and  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines. 

Mr.  Bosky.  But  are  there  not  many  on  whom  the  sun 
of  prosperity  never  shone  ? 

Mr.  M‘Sneeshing.  Their  unthriftiness  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight alone  are  to  blame  ! 

Mr.  Bosky.  Is  to  want  a shilling  to  want  every  virtue  ? 
Men  think  highly  of  those  who  rapidly  rise  in  the  world  ; 
whereas  nothing  rises  quicker  than  dust,  straw,  and  feathers  ! 
Would  you  provide  no  asylum  for  adversity,  sickness,  and 
old  age  ? 

Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  Hard  labour  and  sobriety  (tossing 
off  his- heeltap  of  toddy)  will  ward  off  the  two  first,  and  old 
age  and  idleness  (yawning  and  stretching  himself  in  his 
chair)  deserve  to 

Mr.  Bosky.  Starve  ? 

Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  To  have  just  as  much — and  hm 
Piair ! — as  will  keep  body  and  soul  together ! Would 
you  not  revile,  rather  than  relieve,  the  lazy  and  the  im- 
provident ? 

Mr.  Bosky.  Not  if  they  were  hungry  and  poor  1* 


* “ In  the  daily  eating  this  was  his  custom.  (Archbishop  Parker’s, 
temp.  Elizabeth. ) The  steward,  with  the  servants  that  were  gentlemen 
of  the  better  rank,  sat  down  at  the  tables  in  the  hall  on  the  right  hand  ; 
and  the  almoner,  with  the  clergy,  &c. , sat  on  the  other  side, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  provision.  The  daily  fragments 
thereof  did  suffice  to  fill  the  bellies  of  a great  number  of  poor  hungry 
people  that  waited  at  the  gate.  And  moreover  it  was  the  Archbishop’s 
command  to  his  servants,  that  all  strangers  should  be  received  and 
treated  with  all  manner  of  civility  and  respect.” 

The  poor  and  hungry  fed  and  treated  with  “ civility  and  re.spect !” 
What  a poser  and  pill  forCeordie  M'Sneeshing  and  Professor  M'Grab  ! 
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Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  Nor  cast  them  a single  word  of  re- 
proach ? 

Mr.  Bosky.  I would  see  that  they  were  fed  first,  and 
then,  if  I reproved,  my  reproof  should  be  no  pharisaical  dia- 
tribes. The  bitterest  reproaches  fall  short  of  that  pain 
which  a wounded  spirit  suffers  in  reflecting  on  its  own 
errors ; a lash  given  to  the  soul  will  provoke  more  than  the 
body’s  most  cruel  torture. 

Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  Vera  romantic,  and  in  the  true 
speerit  of 

Mr.  Bosky.  Charity,  I hope, 

Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  Chay-ri-ty?  (putting  his  hand  into 
his  coat-pocket). 

Mr.  Bosky.  Don’t  fumble ; the  word  is  not  in 
“ M‘Culloch !” 

Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  Peradventure,  Mr.  Bosky,  you  would 
build  a Union  poor-house  (sarcastically). 

Mr.  Bosky.  I would  not. 

Mr.  M‘Sneeshing.  An  Hospital?  (with  a scardonic 
grin  !) 

Mr.  Bosky.  I wmld. 

Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  Where? 

Mr.  Bosky,  In  the  Human  Heart!  You  may  not 
know  of  such  a place,  Mr.  M'Sneeshing.  Your  hospital 
would  be  where  some  countrymen  of  yours  build  castles  in 
Sky  and  Ayr  1” 

And  the  Laureat  abruptly  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Mr. 
M'Sneeshing  in  that  embarrassing  predicament,  “ Between 
the  de’il  and  the  deep  sea  !” 

But  his  mission  was  soon  apparent.  “ Three  cheers  for 
the  kind  young  gentleman !”  resounded  from  the  holiday 
folks,  and  a broadside  of  blessings  from  the  veteran  tar  ! 
This  obfuscated  conchologist  Geordie,  and  he  was  about  to 
launch  a Brutum  fulmen,  a speech  de  omnibus  rebus  et  qui- 
busdam  aliis,  as  the  magging  mouthpiece  of  Professor 
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M‘Grab ; when,  to  the  great  joy  of  Deputy  Doublechin,  the 
miserable  drone-pipe  of  this  leather-brained,  leaden-hearted, 
blue-nosed,  frost-bitten,  starved  nibbler  of  a Scotch  kail-yard, 
was  quickly  drowned  in  the  sonorous  double-bass  of  our  salt- 
water Belisarius. 

My  foes  were  my  countr/s,  my  messmates  the  brave, 

My  home  was  the  deck,  and  my  path  the  green  wave  ; 

My  musick,  loud  winds,  when  the  tempest  rose  high — 

I sail’d  with  bold  Nelson,  and  heard  his  last  sigh  ! 

His  spirit  had  fled — we  gaz’d  on  the  dead — 

The  sternest  of  hearts  bow’d  with  sorrow  and  bled. 

As  o’er  the  deep  waters  mov’d  slowly  his  bier. 

What  victory,  thought  we,  was  ever  so  dear  ? 

Far  Egypt’s  hot  sands  have  long  since  quench’d  my  sight : 
To  these  rolling  orbs  what  is  sunshine  or  night  ? 

But.  the  full  blaze  of  glory  that  beam’d  on  thy  bay, 
Trafalgar  ! still  pours  on  their  darkness  the  day. 

An  ominous  tap  at  the  window— the  “ White  Serjeant’s  !” 
invited  Geordie  to  a tHe-dtete  with  a singed  sheep’s  head, 
and  the  additional  treat  of  a curtain-lecture,  not  on  political 
but  domestic  economy,  illustrated  tvith  sharp  etchings  by 
Mrs.  M'Sneeshing’s  nails,  of  which  his  physiognomy  had 
occasionally  exhibited  proof  impressions  ! To  his  modem 
Athenian  (!)  broad  brogue,  raised  in  defiance  of  the  applaud- 
ing populace  outside,  responded  the  polite  inquiry,  “ Does 
your  mother  know  you’re  out  ?”*  and  other  classical  interro- 


* Certain  cant  phrases  strike  by  their  odd  sound  and  apposite  allusion. 
“No  mistake  I”  “Who  are  you?”  “Cut  my  lucky  I”  “Does  your 
mother  know  you’re  out !”  “ Hookey  !”  &c.  &c.  are  terms  that 
metaphorically  imply  something  comical.  Yet  oblivion,  following  in 
the  march  of  time,  shall  cast  its  shadows  over  their  mysterious  meanings. 
On  “Hookey  !”  the  bewildered  .scholiast  of  future  ages  will  hang  every 
possible  interpretation  but  the  right  one  ; with  “Blow  me  tight  !”  he 
will  give  a loose  to  conjecture ; and  oft  to  Heaven  will  he  roll  his  queer 
eye,  the  queiy  to  answer,  “ Who  are  you  ?” 
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gatories.  The  return  of  Mr.  Tosky  was  a signal  for  cheer- 
fulness, mingled  with  deeper  feelings ; during  which  were 
not  forgotten,  “ Old  England’s  wooden  walls  !”  and  “ Peace 
to  the  souls  of  the  heroes  !” 

Hail  ! all  hail  ! the  warrior’s  grave, 

ValouPs  venerable  bed — 

Hail ! the  memory  of  the  Brave  ! 

Hail  ! the  Spirits  of  the  Dead ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

“ And  hail  to  the  living !”  exclaimed  Lieutenant  O’Larry, 
the  Trim  of  the  Cloth  Quarter — “ To  them  give  we  a trophy, 
time  enough  for  a tomb  !”  And  having  knocked  out  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe,  he  tuned  k,  and  (beating  time  with  his 
wooden  leg)  woke  our  enthusiasm  with 

WATERLOO. 

And  was  it  not  the  proudest  day  in  Britain’s  annals  bright  ? 

And  was-  he  not  a gallant  chief  who  fought  the  gallant  fight  ? 
Who  broke  the  neck  of  tyranny,  and  left  no  more  to  do  ? — 

The  chief  was  Arthur  Wellington  ! that  fight  was  Waterloo  ! 

Oh,  when  on  bleak  Corunna’s  heights  he  rear’d  his  banner  high, 
Britannia  wept  her  gallant  Moore  ; her  scatter’d  armies  fly — 

To  raise  her  glory  to  the  stars,  and  kindle  hearts  of  flame. 

The  mighty  victor  gave  the  word,  the  master-spirit  came. 

Poor  Soult,  like  Pistol  with  his  leek  ! he  soon  compell’d  to  yield  ; 
And  then  a glorious- wreath  he  gain’d  on  Talavera’s  field. 

See  ! quick  as  lightning,  flash  by  flash  ! another  deed  is  done — 
And  Marmont  has  a battle  lost,  and  Salamanca’s  won. 

The  shout  was  next  “ Vittoria  !”— all  Europe  join’d  the  strain. 
Ne’er  such  a fight  was  fought  before,  and  ne’er  will  be  again 
Quoth  Arthur,  “ With  ‘th’  Invincibles’  another  bout  I’ll  try  ; 
And  show  you  when  ‘the  Captain’  comes  a better  by-and-by  !” 

But  lest  his  sword  should  rusty  grow  for  want  of  daily  use. 

He  gave  the  twice-drubb’d  Soult  again  a settler  at  Toulouse. 

His  Marshals  having  beaten  all,  and  laid  upon  the  shelf. 

He  waits  to  see  “ the  Captain”  come,  and  take  a turn  himself. 
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Now  Arthur  is  a gentleman,  and  always  keeps  his  word  ; 

And  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  June  the  cannons  loud  were  heard ; 
The  flow’r  of  England’s  chivalry  their  conqu’ror  rallied  round  ; 
A sturdy  staff  to  cudgel  well  “the  Captain”  off  the  ground  ! 

“ Come  on,  ye  fighting  vagabonds  !”  amidst  a show’r  of  balls, 

A shout  is  heard , the  voice  obey’d — the  noble  Picton  falls  ! 

On  valour’s  crimson  bed  behold  the  bleeding  Howard  lies — 

Oh  ! the  heart  beats  the  muffled  drum  when  such  a hero  dies  ! 

The  cuirassiers  they  gallop  forth  in  polish’d  coats  of  mail : 

“ Up,  Guard’s,  and  at  ’em  !”  and  the  shot  comes  rattling  on  like 
hail  ! 

A furious  charge  both  man  and  horse  soon  prostrates  and  repels. 
And  all  the  cuirassiers  are  cracked  like  lobsters  in  their  shells  ! 

Where  hottest  is  the  fearful  fight,  and  fire  and  flame  illume 
The  darkest  cloud,  the  dunnest  smoke,  there  dances  Arthur’s 
plume  ! 

That  living  wall  of  British  hearts,  that  hollow  square,  in  vain 
You  mow  it  down — see  ! Frenchmen,  see  ! the  phalanx  forms 
again. 

The  meteor-plume  in  majesty  still  floats  along  the  plain— 
Brave,  bonny  Scots  ! ye  fight  the  field  of  Bannockburn  again  3 
The  Gallic  lines  send  forth  a cheer  ; its  feeble  echoes  die — 

The  British  squadrons  rend  the  air — and  “ Victory  3”  is  their  cry. 

’Twas  helter-skelter,  devil  take  the  hindmost,  sauve  qui peut^ 
With  “ Captain”  and  “ Invincibles”  that  day  at  Waterloo  3 
0 how  the  Beiges  show’d  their  backs  3 but  not  a Briton  stirr’d — 
His  warriors  kept  the  battle-field,  and  Arthur  kept  his  word. 

“ Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! hurrah  !” 

Wlien  the  cheering  had  subsided, 

“Good  morning  (bowed  Mr.  Bosky)  to  your  conjuring 
cap,  Wizard  of  St.  Bartleniy  1 Namesake  of  Guido,  in 
tatterdemalion  dialect  ‘ Old  Guy  !’  who,  had  he  possessed 
your  necromantic  art,  would  have  transformed  his  dark 
lantern  into  a magic  one,  and  ignited  his  powder  without 
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lucifer  or  match ; yourself  and  art  being  a match  for  Lucifer  ! 
What  says  that  mysterious  scroll?  adorned  \\ith.  ‘lively 
sculptures’  of  Mr.  Punch’s  scaramouches  (formerly  Mrs. 
Charke’s),*  and  illuminated  with  your  picture  in  a preter- 
natural (pretty  natural  ?)  wig,  every  curl  of  which  was  woven 
by  the  faiiy  finger  of  Queen  Mab  !” 


“ Mr.  Fawkes,  at  his  booth  over-against  the  King’s  Head, 
e.xhibits  hi^s  incomparable  dexterity  of  hand,  and  Pinch- 
beck s musical  clock,  that  plays  several  fine  tunes,  imitates 
the  notes  of  different  birds,  and  shows  ships  sailing  in 
the  river.  You  will  also  be  entertained  with  a surprising 
tumbler  just  arrived  from  Holland,  and  a Lilliputian  posture- 
master,  only  five  years  old,  who  performs  such  wonderful 
turns  of  body,  the  like  of  which  was  never  done  by  a child 
of  his  age  and  bigness  before.” — 1730. 

At  the  Hospital  Gate  (“all  the  scenes  and  decorations 
entirely  new”),  Joe  Miller,t  “Honest  Billy  Mills,”  and 


* The  deserted  daughter  of  Colley  Cibber,  of  whose  erratic  life  some 
p33S3.gcs  are  recorded  in  her  autobiography.  ^755* 
t As  if  to  redeem  the  habitual  dulness  of  Joe  Miller,  one  solitary  joke 
of  his  stands  on  respectable  authority.  Joe,  sitting  at  the  window  of 
the  Sun  Tavern  in  Clare  Street,  while  a fishwoman  was  crying,  “ Buy 
my  soles!  Biiy  my  maids  !”  exclaimed,  “ Ah  ! you  wicked  old  creature, 
you  are  not  content  to  sell  your  own  soul,  but  you  must  sell  your  maid’s 
too !”  ' 
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Oates,  invite  us  to  see  a new  opera,  called  “ The  Banished 
General,  or  the  Distressed  Lovers;”  the  “English  Maggot,” 
a comic  dance;  two  harlequins;  a trumpet  and  kettle- 
drum concert  and  chorus;  and  the  comical  humours  of 
Nicodemus  Hobble-Wollop,  Esq.,  and  his  Man  Gudgeon  ! 
Squire  Nicodemus  by  the  facetious  Joe.  And  at  the  booth 
of  Fawkes,  Pinchbeck,  and  Terwin,  “distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  bearing  English  colours,”  will  be  performed 
Britons,  Strike  Home  ;*  “ Don  Superbo  Hispaniola  Pistole 
by  Mr.  C— b— r,  and  Donna  Americana  by  Mrs.  Cl— ve, 
the  favourite  of  the  town  !”  Dare  Conjuror  Fawkes 
insinuate  that  Cibber,  if  he  did  not  actually  “ wag  a serpent- 
tail  in  Smithfield  fair,”  still  put  on  the  livery  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, in  the  Brummagem  Don  Pistole  ? That  Kitty  Clive, 
the  termagant  of  Twickenham  ! with  whom  the  fastidious 
and  finical  Horace  Walpole  was  happy  “ to  touch  a card,” 
bedizened  in  horrible  old  frippery,  rioted  it  in  the 
“Rounds?”  If  true,  what  a standing  joke  for  David 
Garrick,  in  their  “ combats  of  the  tongue  !”  If  false,  “ sur- 
prising and  incomparable  ” must  have  been  thy  “ dex- 
terity of  hand,”  base  wizard  ! which  shielded  that  bold 
front  of  thine  from  the  cabalistic  retribution  of  her 
nails  ! 

Leverigo  the  Quack,  and  his  Jack  Pudding  Pinkanello, 
have  mounted  their  stage  ; and,  hark  ! the  Doctor  (Leveridge, 
famous  for  his’  “Oh,  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  !”) 
tunes  his  manly  pipes,  accompanied  by  that  squeaking 


* The  commander  of  the  General  Emouf  (French  sloop  of  war)  hailed 
the  Reynard  sloop.  Captain  Coghlan,  in  English,  to  strike.  “ Strike  !” 
replied  the  Briton,  “ that  I will,  and  very  hard  !”  He  struck  so  very 
hard,  that  in  thirty-five  minutes  his  shot  set  the  enemy  on  fire,  and  in 
ten  minutes  more  she  blew  up  ! Captain  Coghlan  now  displayed  equal 
energy  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  vanquished  foe  ; and,  by  great  ex- 
ertions, fifty-five  out  of  a crew  of  one  hundred  were  saved. 
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Vice  ! for  the  Mountebank’s  song.*  In  another  quarter, 
Jemmy  Larochf  warbles  his  raree-show  ditty;  while  Old 


* “ Here  are  people  and  sports  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 

Cook-maid  and  squire,  and  mob  in  the  mire  ; 

Tarpaulins,  Frugmalions,  Lords,  Ladies,  Sows,  Babies, 
And  Loobies  in  scores  : 

Some  howling,  some  bawling,  some  leering,  some  fleering ; 

While  Punch  kicks  his  wife  out  of  doors  ! 

To  a tavern  some  go,  and  some  to  a show. 

See  poppets,  for  moppets  ; Jack  Puddings  for  Cuddens  ; 
Rope-dancing,  mares  prancing  ; boats  flying,  quacks  lying  ; 
Pick-pockets,  Pick-plackets,  Beasts,  Butchers,  and  Beaux  ; 
r ops  prattling.  Dice  rattling.  Punks  painted.  Masks  fainted, 
In  Tally-man’s  furbelow’d  cloths  !” 

+ Here’s  de  English  and  French  to  each  other  most  civil. 
Shake  hands  and  be  friends,  and  hug  like  de  devil ! 

O Raree-show,  &c.  * 

Here  be  de  Great  Turk,  and  the  great  King  of  no  land, 

X 
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Harry  persuades  the  gaping  juveniles  to  take  a peep  at 


his 


A galloping  bravely  for  Hungary  and  Poland. 

O Raree-show,  &c. 

Here’s  de  brave  English  Beau  for  the  Packet  Boat  tarries. 
To  go  his  campaign  vid  his  tailor  to  Paris. 

O Raree-show,  &c. 

Here  be  de  English  ships  bringing  plenty  and  riches. 

And  dere  de  French  caper  a-mending  his  breeches 
0 Raree-show,  &c. 
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gallant  show.*  Duncan  Macdonaldf  “of  the  Shire  of 
Caithness,  Gent,”  tells,  how  having  taken  part  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  he  fled  to  France,  where,  being  a good 
dancer,  he  hoped  to  get  a living  by  his  heels.  But  his 
empty  quart  bottles,  with  “ their  necks  downwards,”  pro- 
duced him  not  the  price  of  a full  one ; his  glass  globe 
Louis  Ragout  valued  not  the  straw  that  stood  erect  upon  it ; 
and  his  nose,  sustaining  on  its  tip  a sharp-pointed  sword, 
put  not  a morsel  into  his  mouth ; so  that,  finding  his  wire 
and  trade  equally  slack,  and  that  he  could  balance  every- 
thing but  his  accounts,  he  took  his  French  boots  and 
French  leave ; left  his  board  for  his  lodging,  and  his  chair 
for  his  cheer,  hoping  to  experience  better  luck  at  Bartholo- 


* “ Old  Harry  with  his  Raree-show.”  A print  by  Sutton  Nicholls, 
with  the  following  lines : — 

“ Reader,  behold  the  Efigie  oi  one 
Wrinkled  by  age,  decrepit  and  forlome, 

His  tinkling  bell  doth  you  together  call 
To  see  his  Raree-show,  spectators  all, 

That  will  be  pleas’d  before  you  by  him  pass. 

To  put  a farthing,  and  look  through  his  glass. 

’Tis  so  long  since  he  did  himself  betake 
To  show  the  louse,  the  flee,  and  spangled  snake. 

His  Nippotate,  which  on  raw  flesh  fed. 

He  living  shew’d,  and  does  the  same  now’s  dead. 

The  bells  that  he  when  living  always  wore. 

He  wears  about  his  neck  as  heretofore. 

Then  buy  Old  Harry,  stick  him  up,  that  he 
May  be  remember’d  to  posterity.” 

+ “ With  a pair 'of  French  post  boots,  under  the  soles  of  which  are 
fastened  quart-bottles,  with  their  necks  downwards,  Mr.  Macdonald 
exhibits  several  feats  of  activity  on  the  slack  wire  ; after  this  he  poises  a 
wheel  on  his  right  toe,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a spike,  whereon 
is  balanced  by  the  edge  a pewter-plate  ; on  that  a board  with  sixteen 
wineglasses  ; and  on  the  summit  a glass  globe,  with  a wheaten  straw 
erect  on  the  same.  He  then  fixes  a sharp-pointed  sword  on  the  tip  of 

X 2 
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mew  Fair!  Posture-master  Phillips,*  pupil  of  Joseph 
Clarke, t exercises  his  crooked  calling,  and  becomes  “ hunch- 


his  nose,  on  the  pommel  of  which  he  balances  a tobacco-pipe,  and  on 
its  bowl  two  eggs  erect  I With  his  left  forefinger  he  sustains  a chair 
with  a dog  sitting  in  it,  and  two  feathers  standing  erect  on  the  knobs  ; and 


to  show  the  strength  of  his  wrist,  there  are  two  weights  of  loolbs.  each 
fastened  to  the  legs  of  the  chair  !”  &c.  &c. 

* “ August  23,  1749,  a gallery  in  Phillips’s  booth  broke  down.  Four 

persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 

+ Clarke,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  King  James  II.  and  King 
William,  was  a terrible  torment  to  his  tailors  ; for  when  one  came 
to  measure  him,  he  contrived  to  have  an  enormous  hump  on  his 
left  shoulder,  and  when  the  coat  was  tried  on,  it  had  shifted  to  his 
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backed,  pot-bellied,  sharp-breasted,  and  crippled  f dis- 
jointing arms,  shoulders,  and  legs,  and  twisting  his  supple 
limbs  into  bows  and  double  knots  ! Hans  Buling*  displays 
his  monkey  s humours,  and  his  own.  The  Auctioneer 
of  Moorfieldst  transfers  his  book-stall  to  the  cloisters. 
“ Poor  Will  Ellis”  offers  for  sale  his  simple  “ effigie.”^  The 
“ Dwarf  Man  and  the  Black”  give  us  a chance  of  meeting 
our  love  at  first  sight.§  The  Midas-eared  Musician  scrapes 


right  ! The  tailor  apologized  for  his  blunder,  took  home  the  garment, 
altered  it,  returned,  and  again  attempted  to  make  it  fit,  when,  to  his 
astonishment  and  dismay,  he  found  his  queer  customer  as  straight  as  an 
arrow ! A legion  of  tailors  came  to  Adonize  him,  but  he  puzzled 
them  all. 

A well-known  charlatan,  who  advertised  his  nostrums,  attended  by 
a monkey.  ^ 

t This  grave-looking,  spectacled  personage,  in  a rare  print  by 
Sutton  Nicholls,  stands  at  his  book-stall  in  Moorfields,  puffing  the  con- 
tents of  his  sale  catalogue,  among  which  are  “The  History  of 
Theves  “English  Rogue;”  “Aristotle’s  Masterpiece,”  and  “Poems 
by  Rochester.” 

Come,  sire,  and  view  this  famous  library, 

1 is  pity  learning  shou’d  discouraged  be. 

Here  s bookes  (that  is,  if  they  were  but  well  sold) 

I will  maintain ’t  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

Then  bid  apace,  and  break  me  out  of  hand  ; 

Tve  er  cry  you  don’t  the  subject  understand  : 

For  this.  I’ll  say,  howe’er  the  case  may  hit, 

M'hoever  buys  of  me— I teach  ’em  wit.” 

t Sitting  on  the  railings  in  Moorfields.  Beneath  are  some  lines 
giving  ^ account  how  “Bedlam  became  his  sad  portion  and  lot  for  the 
ove  of  Dear  Betty.”  Coming  to  his  senses,  he  turned  poet : 

“ Now  innocent  poetry’s  all  my  delight ; 

And  I hope  that  you’ll  all  be  so  kind  as  to  buy’t ; 

That  poor  Will  Ellis,  when  laid  in  his  tomb. 

May  be  stuck  in  your  closet,  or  hung  in  your  room.  ” 

§ “Sept  8,  1757.  Daily  Advertiser.  If  the  lady  who  stood  near  a 
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on  his  violoncello  a teeth-setting-an-edge  voluntary.  John 
Coan,*  the  Norfolk  Pigmy,  motions  us  to  his  booth; 


young  gentleman  to  see  the  Dwarf  Man  and  the  Black  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  on  Wednesday  evening,  is  single  and  will  inform  the  gentleman 
(who  means  the  strictest  honour)  where  he  may  once  more  have  the 
happiness  of  meeting  her,  she  will  be  waited  on  by  a person  of  fortune. 
The  lady  wore  a black  satin  hat,  puffed  inside  and  out,  a black  cardinal,  | 
and  a genteel  sprigged  gown.”  _ ! 

* This  celebrated  dwarf  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  Au^.  17, 

1752. 
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and  Hale  the  Piper*  dancing  his  “ hornpipe,”  bagpipes  us  a 
welcome  to  the  fair  ! 

“ What,”  exclaimed  the  Laureat,  “ has  become  of  this 
century  of  mountebanks  ? Ha  ! not  one  moving — still  as 
the  grave !” 

Mr.  Bosky  was  not  often  pathetic  3 but  being  suddenly 
surprised  into  sentimentality,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
melancholy  reflections  might  have  resulted  from  the  Merrie 
Mysteries,  had  not  the  landlord  interrupted  him  by 
ushering  into  the  room  Uncle  Timothy. 

“ Welcome,  illustrious  brother  !”  shouted  Deputy  Double- 
chin. “ Better  late  than  never  !” 

Uncle  Timothy  greeted  the  President,  nodded  to  all 
around,  and  shook  hands  with  some  old  stagers  nearest  the 
chair. 

“ Gentlemen,”  continued  the  enthusiastic  deputy,  brim- 
ming Uncle  Tim’s  glass,  “ our  noble  Vice  drinks  to  all  your 
good  healths.  Bravo  ! this  looks  like  the  merry  old 
times  ! We  have  not  a moment  to  lose.  To-morrow  pros- 
trates this  ancient  roof-tree  ! Shall  it  be-  sawed  asunder  un- 
sung? No,  Uncle  Timothy — no  ! rather  let  it  tumble  to  a 
dying  fall !” 

The  satirical-nosed  gentleman  would  as  soon  have  been 
suspected  of  picking  a pocket  as  eschewing  a pun. 

“ Your  eloquence,  Mr.  Deputy,  is  irresistible.  Man 


* Under  an  engraving  of  Hale  the  Piper,  by  Sutton  Nicholls,  are  the 
music  to  his  hornpipe  and  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Before  three  monarchs  I my  skill  did  prove, 

Of  many  lords  and  knights  I had  the  love  ; 

There’s  no  musician  e’er  did  know  the  peer 
Of  Hale  the  Piper  in  fair  Darby  Shire. 

The  consequence  in  part  you  here  may  know, 

Pray  look  upon  his  hornpipe  here  below.  ” 

Hail ! modest  piper,  and  farewell  ! 
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anticipates  Time  in  the  busy  march  of  destruction.  His 
own  mortal  frame,  broken  by  intemperance,  becomes  a pre- 
mature ruin ; he  fells  the  stately  oak  in  the  towering 
majesty  of  its  verdure  and  beauty;  he  razes  the  glorious 
temple  hallowed  by  Time  ! and  the  ploughshare  passes  over 
the  sacred  spot  it  once  dignified  and  adorned  ! Man  is  ever 
quarrelling  with  Time.  Time  flies  too  swiftly ; or  creeps 
too  slowly.  His  distempered  vision  conjures  up  a dwarf  or 
a giant ; hertce  Time  is  too  short,  or  Time  is  too  long ! 
Now  Time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands  ; yet  for  most  things 
he  cannot  find  Time  ! Though  time-serving,  he  makes  a 
lackey  of  Time ; asking  Time  to  pay  his  debts ; Time 
to  eat  his  ^dinner  ; Time  for  all  things  ! He  abuses  Time, 
that  never  gave  him  a hard  word  ; and,  in  a fit  of  efinui,  to 
get  rid  of  himself,  he  kills  Time ; which  is  never  recovered, 
but  lost  in  Eternity  f’  And  Uncle  Timothy,  keeping  time 
and  the  tune,  sang  his  retrospective  song  of 

OLD  TIME. 

From  boyhood  to  manhood,  in  fair  and  rough  weather. 

Old  Time  ! you  and  I we  have  jogg’d  on  together ; 

Your  touch  has  been  gentle,  endearing,  and  bland  ; 

A fond  father  leading  his  son  by  the  hand  ! 

In  the  morning  of  life,  ah  ! how  tottering  my  tread — 

(True  symbol  of  age  ere  its  journey  is  sped  !) 

But  Time  gave  me  courage,  and  fearless  I ran — 

I held  up  my  head,  and  I march’d  like  a man  ! 

Old  Time  brought  me  friendship,  and  swift  flew  the  hours  ; 

Life  seem’d  an  Elysium  of  sunshine  and  flowers  ! 

The  flowers,  but  in  memory,  bear  odour  and  bloom  ; 

And  the  sun  set  on  friendship,  laid  low  in  the  tomb  ! 

Yet,  Time,  shall  I blame  thee,  tho’  youth’s  happy  glow 

Is  fled  from  my  cheeks,  that  my  locks  are  grey  ? — No  ! 

What  more  can  I wish  (not  abusing  my  prime) 

To  pilot  me  home,  than  a friend  like  Old  Time  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

“ Quite  at  home  ” is  a comfortable  phrase  ! A man  may  be 
in  his  own  house,  and  “not  at  home  or  a hundred  miles 
away  from  it,  and  yet  “ quite  at  home.”  “ Quite  at  home  ” 
denotes  absence  of  restraint  (save  that  which  good  breeding 
imposes),  ostentatious  display,  affected  style,  and  the  petty 
annoyances  of  your  small  gentry,  who  clumsily  ape  their 
betters.  Good  entertainment,  congenial  company,  pleasant 
discourse,  the  whole  seasoned  with  becoming  mirth,  and 
tempered  with  elegance  and  refinement,  make  a man  “ Quite 
at  home.”  “ Not  at  home  ” is  when  Mister  mimics  Captain 
Grand,  and  Madam  is  in  her  tantrums  ; when  our  reception 
is  freezing,  and  the  guests  are  as  sour  as  the  wine  ; when  no 
part  or  interest  is  taken  in  our  pursuits  and  amusements ; 
when  frowns  and  discouragements  darken  our  threshold ; 
when  the  respect  that  is  paid  us  by  others  is  coldly  received, 
or  wilfully  perverted  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  welcome 
to  our  hearth  the  grateful  tribute ; and  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  home  in  order  to  be  at  home.  “ Quite  at 
home  ” is  quite  the  contrary  ! Then  are  affection,  cheerful- 
ness, mutual  confidence,  and  sympathy  our  household  gods  : 
every  wish  is  anticipated,  every  sorrow  soothed,  and  every 
pleasure  shared ! 

Mr.  Bosky,  in  his  snug  dining-parlour,  entertaining  a small 
party,  was  “ Quite  at  home  1”  There  were  present  Mr. 
Merripall,  Deputy  Doublechin,  Mr.  Crambo  the  Werter- 
faced  young  gentleman,  who  looked  (as  the  comical  coffin- 
maker  hinted)  “ in  prime  twig  to  take  a journey  down  a 
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pump  !”  Mr.  Titlepage  of  Type  Crescent ; Mr.  Flumgarten 
(who  had  left  his  “ Hollyhock  ” to  “ waste  her  sweetness  ” 
on  Pa,  Ma,  and  Master  Guy  Muff !) ; and  Borax  Bumps,  Esq., 
the  craniologist.  ’Tis  an  easy  thing  to  collect  diners-out. 
High-feeding ; the  pleasure  of  criticising  the  taste  of  our 
host ; quizzing  his  cuisine,  and  reckoning  to  a shade  the 
expense  of  taking  the  “ shine  ” out  of  him  when  we  have 
our  revenge  ! never  fail  to  attract  a numerous  gathering. 
“ Seeing  company,”  in  the  fashionable  sense  of  the  word,  is 
a series  of  attempts  to  eclipse  those  who  are  civil  or  silly 
enough  to  entertain  us.  Extremes  belong  to  man  only. 
There  are  some  niggards  who  shut  out  all  society ; fasting 
themselves  and  making  their  doors  fast ! 

Plentiful  cheer,  good  humour,  and  a hearty  welcome 
enlivened  Mr.  Bosky’s  table,  the  shape  of  which  was  after 
the  fashion  of  King  Arthur’s,  and  the  beef  (this  Mr.  Bosky 
called  having  a round  with  his  friends  !)  was  after  the  fashion 
of  the  table.  The  party  would  have  been  a round  dozen, 
but  for  the  temporary  absence  of  Messrs.  Hatband  and 
Stiflegig,  who  stood  sentinel  at  a couple  of  door-posts  round 
the  comer,  and  were  not  expected  to  be  off  guard  until  a 
few  glasses  had  gone  round.  The  conversation  was  various 
and  animated.  Deputy  Doublechin,  who  had  a great 
genius  for  victuals,  declaimed  with  civic  eloquence  upon 
the  on-and-off-the-river  champagne,  whitebait,  venison,  and 
turtle  treats,  for  which  Gog  and  Magog  and  the  City 
Chamber  “ stood  Sam  the  comical  coffin-maker  rambled 
on  a pleasant  excusion  to  the  cemeteries ; Mr.  Titlepage 
discoursed  fluently  upon  waste  demy ; Mr.  Bumps  examined 
the  craniums  of  the  company,  commencing  with  the  “destruc- 
tive,” “ adhesive,”  “ acquisitive,”  “ imaginative,”  and  “ philo- 
progenitive ” developments  of  Deputy  Doublechin ; Mr. 
Flumgarten,  who  was  “ Quite  at  home !”  proved  himself  a 
master  of  every  subject,  and  was  most  facetious  and  enter- 
taining 3 and  the  Bard  of  Bleeding  Hart  Yard,  after  reciting 
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a couplet  of  his  epitaph  upon  a heroic  young  gentleman 
who  was  hung  in  chains, 

My  uncle’s  son  lies  here  below, 

And  rests  at  peace — when  the  wind  don’t  blow  ! 

sang,  moderato  con  anitna,  his 

LEGEND  OF  KING’S-CROSS. 

Those  blythe  Bow  bells  ! those  blythe  Bow  bells  ! a merry  peal 
they  ring. 

And  see  a band  of  beaux  and  belles  as  jocund  as  the  spring  ; 
But  who  is  she  with  gipsy  hat  and  smart  pink  satin  shoes  ? 

The  lily  fair  of  Jockey’s  Fields,  the  darling  of  the  mews. 

But  where  is  jimmy  Ostler  John,  whom  folks  call  “stable  Jack”? 
Alas  ! he  cannot  dance  the  hey,  his  heart  is  on  the  rack. 

The  Corp’ral’s  cut  him  to  the  core,  who  marries  Betsy  Brown  ; 
The  winter  of  his  discontent  he  spends  at  Somers  Town. 

A pot  of  porter  off  he  toss’d,  then  gave  his  head  a toss. 

And  look’d  cross-buttocks  when  he  met  his  rival  at  King’s- 
Cross  j 

The  Corp’ral  held  right  gallantly  to  widows,  maids,  and  wives, 

A bunch  of  roses  in  his  fist,  and  Jack  his  bunch  of  fives. 

Cried  Betsy  Brown,  “ All  Troy  I’ll  to  a tizzy  bet,  ’tis  he  ! 

I never  thought  to  see  you  more,  methought  you  went  to  sea  : 
That  you,  the  crew,  and  all  your  togs  (a  mouthful  for  a shark  !) 
Good  for  nothing,  graceless  dogs  ! had  perish’d  in  a bark.” 

“ I’m  him  as  was  your  lover  true,  O perjur’d  Betsy  Brown  ! 

Your  spark  from  Dublin  up.  I’ll  soon  be  doubling  up  in  town  ! 

If,  Pat,  you  would  divine  the  cause,  behold  this  nymph  divine  ; 
You’ve  won  the  hand  of  Betsy  Brown,  now  try  a taste  of  mine  !” 

The  Corp’ral  laid  a bet  he’d  beat,  but  Betsy  held  her  rib — 

“ Be  aisy,  daisy  ! — Lying  lout  ! we’ll  see  which  best  can  fib  ! 

A trick  worth  two  I’ll  show  you,  by  St.  Patrick,  meiTy  saint  !” 
Poor  Betsy  fainted  in  his  arms — the  Corp’ral  made  a feint. 
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Jack  eyed  the  pump,  and  thither  hied,  and  filled  a bucket  quick, 
And  chuck’d  it  o’er  his  chuck,  for  fear  she  should  the  bucket 
kick  ; 

Then  gave  a tender  look,  and  joined  a tender  in  the  river — 
What  afterwards  became  of  him  we  never  could  diskiver. 

“ The  City  of  London  and  the  trade  thereof,”  and  other 
standing  toasts,  having  been  drunk  with  the  accustomed 
honours,  Uncle  Timothy  addressed  Mr.  Bosky— 

“ Thy  Epilogue,  Benjamin.  Drop  we  the  curtain  on  this 
mountebank  drama,  and  cry  quittance  to  conjurors.” 

Mr.  Bosky.  But  what  is  an  Epilogue  without  a dress 
coat,  a chapeau  bras,  black  velvets,  and  paste  buckles  ? Nous 
verrons  ! 

And  the  Laureat  rose,  put  on  a stage  face,  stood  tea-pot 
fashion,  and  poured  out  his  soul. 

Mr.  Bosky.  Knights  of  the  Table  Round  ! in  verse  sublime, 

I fain  would  tell  how  once  upon  a time. 

When  George  the  Second,  royally  interr’d. 

Resign’d  his  sceptre  to  King  George  the  Third 

Uncle  Tim.  Bosky,  dismounting  Pegasus,  suppose 

You  sit,  and  speak  your  epilogue  in  prose, 

N ot  in  falsetto  flat,  and  thro’  the  nose. 

Like  those 

Who  warble  “ knives  to  grind,”  and  cry  “ old 
clothes  !” 

Mr.  Bosky  (resuming  his  seat  and  natural  voice).  The 
monarch,  glorying  in  the  name  of  Briton,  assumed  the 
imperial  diadem  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  loyal 
subjects  ; the  mime,  though  not  Briton  born,  but  naturalized, 
had  done  nothing  to  alienate  his  right  comical  peers,  or 
diminish  his  authority  in  the  High  Court  and  Kingdom  of 
Queerummania.  But  Punch  had  fallen  on  evil  times  and 
tongues.  A few  sticks  of  the  rotten  edifice  of  utilitarianism 
had  been  thrown  together ; men  began  to  prefer  the  dry, 
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prickly  husks  of  disagreeable  truths,  to  the  whipt-sillabubs 
of  pleasant  fiction ; all  recreations  were  resolving  themselves 
in  “ Irishman’s  Holiday”  (change  of  work  !) ; the  vivacity  of 
small  beer,  and  the  strength  of  workhouse  gniel ! an  unjolly 
spirit  had  again  come  over  the  nation  ; and  people  thought 
that  by  making  this  world  a hell  upon  earth,  they  were 
nearer  on  their  road  to  heaven  ! The  contemporaries  of 
Punch,  too,  had  declined  in  respectability.  A race  of 
inferior  conjurors  succeeded  to  the  cups  and  balls  of 
Mr.  Fawkes ; the  equilibrists  and  vaulters*  danced  more 
like  a pea  on  a tobacco-pipe  than  artists  on  the  wire  ; and 
a troop  of  barn-door  fowls  profaned  the  classic  boards  on 
which  Dogget,  Pinkethman,  and  Spiller  once  crowed  so 
triumphantly.  Dame  Nature,  whose  freaks  in  former  times 
had  contributed  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  fair,  turned 
spiteful — for  children  were  born  perversely  well-propor- 
tioned-; so  that  a dwarf  (“  quanti  stmt  cum 

recogiio  /”)  became  a great  rarity  m the  monster  market ; 
giants,  like  ground  in  the  City,  fetched  three  guineas  a foot ; 
humps  rose,  and  the  woods  and  forests  were  hunted  for 
udld  men.  The  same  contradictory  spirit  ruled  the  animal 


* “ Mr.  Maddox  balances  on  his  chin  seven  pipes  in  one  another  ; a 
chair,  topsy-turvy,  and  a coach-wheel.  Also  a sword  on  the  edge  of  a 
wine-glass  ; several  glasses  brim  full  of  liquor  ; two  pipes,  cross-ways, 
on  a hoop  ; a hat  on  his  nose  ; and  stands  on  his  head  white  the 
wire  is  in  full  swing,  without  touching  it  with  his  hands.”  These  per- 
formances he  exhibited  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  &c., 
from  1753  to  1770. 

“ At  the  New  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Haymarket  this  day,  the  24th 
October,  1 747,  will  be  performed  by  a native  Turk,  Mahommed  Caratha, 
the  most  surprising  equilibres  on  the  slack-rope,  without  a balance. 

“ Perhaps  where  Lear  has  rav’d,  and  Hamlet  died. 

On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride  ; 

Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  th’  effects  of  chance?) 

Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance.” 
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creation.  Cows  had  heretofore  been  bom  with  a plurality 
of  heads  ; and  calves  without  tails  were  frequently  retailed 
in  the  market.  The  pig,  whose  aptitude  for  polite  learning 
had  long  been  proverbial,  sulked  over  his  ABC,  and 


determined  to  be  a dunce ; the  dog"^  refused  to  be  taught 
to  dance ; and  the  monkey,f  at  all  times  a tmmp-card, 
forswore  spades  and  diamonds.  There  was  a mortality 
among  the  old  dwarfs  and  Merry  Andrews  and  the  glory 


* In  the  year  1753  “Mrs.  Midnight’s  company”  played  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  A monkey  acted  the  part  of  a waiter ; 
and  three  dogs,  as  Harlequin,  Pierrot,  and  Columbine,  rivalled  their 
two-legged  competitors  ; a town  was  besieged  by  dogs,  and  defended  by 
monkeys,  the  latter  tumbling  their  assailants  over  the  battlements.  The 
dogs  and  monkeys  performed  a grand  ballet ; and  a couple  of  dogs, 
booted  and  spurred,  mounted  a brace  of  monkeys,  and  galloped  off  in 
Nevunarket  style.  We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  Mrs.  Midnight 
and  her  comedians  travelled  so  far  east  as  Smithfield  Rounds. 

+ Spinacuta’s  monkey  amused  the  French  King  and  Court  by 
dancing  and  tumbling  on  the  slack  and  tight  rope  j balancing  a chan- 
delier, a hoop,  and  a tobacco-pipe,  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  chin,  and 
making  a melodramatic  exit  in  a shower  of  fireworks.  He  afterwards 
exhibited  at  Sadler’s  Wells  and  Bartholomew  Fair. 

J “ August  31,  1768.  Died  Jonathan  Gray,  aged  nearly  one  hundred 
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of  Bartlemy  Fair,  Roast  Pig,  had  departed  ! That  crackling 
dainty,  which  would  make  a man  manger  son  propre  plre ! 
gave  plac^  to  horrible  fried  sausages,  from  which  even  the 
mongrels  and  tabbies  of  Smithfield  instinctively  turned  aside 
with  anti-cannibal  misgivings  ! Unsavoury  links  ! fizzing, 
turning,  bubbling,  and  squeaking  in  their  own  abominable 
black  broth!  “An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to 
sweeten  mine  imagination  i”  Your  Bartlemy  Fair  kitchen 
is  not  the  spice  islands. 

In  1614  one  of  Dame  Ursula’s  particular  orders  to 
Mooncalf  was  to  froth  the  cans  well.  In  1655 — 

“For  a penny  you  may  see  a fine  puppet  play, 

. And  for  two-pence  a rare  piece  of  art ; 

And  a penny  a can,  I dare  swear  a man 
May  put  six  (!)  of ’em  into  a quart.” 

Only  six  ! Mark  to  what  immeasurable  enormity  these 
subdivisions  of  cans  had  risen  fifty  years  after.  Well 
might  Roger  in  “ Amaze  ”*  exclaim — 

“ They  brought  me  cans  which  cost  a penny  a piece,  adsheart, 
I’m  zure  twelve  (!  !)  ne’er  could  fill  our  country  quart.” 

“ Remember  twelve  I”  Yet  these  were  days  of  comparative 
honesty—"  a ragged  virtue  ’’—which,  as  better  clothes  came 
in  fashion,  was  cast  off  by  the  drawers,  and  an  indescribable 
liquid  succeeded,  not  in  a great  measure,  but  “ small  by 


years,  the  famous  Merry  Andrew  who  formerly  exhibited  at  the  fairs 
about  London,  and  gained  great  applause  by  his  acting  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  in  the  entertainment  called  ‘ Bartholomew  Fair.  ’ ” 

“ October  3,  1777.  Yesterday,  died  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
Thomas  Carter,  the  dwarf,  who  was  exhibited  at  last  Bartholomew  Fair. 
He  was  about  25  years  of  age,  measuring  only  three  feet  four  inches 
supposed  that  over  drinking  at  the  fair  caused  his  death.” 

* “ Roger  in  Am^e  ; or  the  Countryman’s  Ramble  through  Bartho- 
lomew Fair.  To  the  tune  of  the  Dutch  Woman’s  Jigg.  1701.” 
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degrees  and  beautifully  less,”  to  the  transcendant  tipple  of 
Michael  Roots.  From  the  wry  faces  and  twinges  of  modern 
drinkers  (it  seems  impossible  to  stand  upright  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a Bartlemy  Fair  brewing !)  we  guess  the  tap  has 
not  materially  improved.  The  advance  of  prices  on  the 
“ fine  puppet  play  and  the  two-penny  “ rare  piece  of  art,” 
were  not  resisted  ; the  O.P.’s  were  made  to  mind  their  P’s 
and  Q’s  by  the  terrors  of  the  Pied  Poudre. 

For  many  dismal  seasons  the  fair  dragged  on  from  hand 
to  mouth,  hardly  allowing  its  exhibitors  (in  the  way  of  re- 
flection) to  put  the  one  to  the  other.  And  though  my  Lord 
Mayorf  and  the  keeper  of  N ewgate  might  take  it  cool  (in  a 
tankard  !)  it  was  no  laughing  matter  to  the  hungry  mounte- 
bank, who  could  grin  nobody  into  his  booth  j to  the  thirsty 
musician  (who  had  swallowed  many  a butt !)  grinding  on  his 
barrel ; and  the  starved  balladmonger  (com  has  ears,  but 
not  for  music  !)  singing  for  his  bread.  We  hasten  to  more 
prosperous  times.  “ Another  glass,  and  then.”  Bartholomew 
Fair  has  now  long  ceased  to  exist;  but  it  will  long  be 


* “ Let  me  never  live  to  look  so  high  as  the  tw'o-penny  room  again,” 
says  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  prologue  to  “ Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,” 
acted  at  the  Globe,  in  1599.  The  price  of  the  “best  room,”  or  boxes,  was 
one  shilling  ; of  the  lower  places  two-pence,  and  of  some  places  only  a 
penny.  The  two-penny  room  was  the  gallery.  Thus  Decker,  “ Pay 
your  two-pence  to  a player,  and  you  may  sit  in  the  gallery.” — Bellman’s 
Night  Walk.  And  Middleton,  “ One  of  them  is  a nip,  I took  him 
once  into  the  two-penny  gallery  at  the  Fortune.”  “ In  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour”  there  is  also  mention  of  “the  lords’ room  over  the 
stage.”  The  “lords’ room”  answered  to  the  present  stage-boxes.  The 
price  of  them  was  originally  one  shilling.  Thus  Decker,  in  his  Gull’s 
Hornbook,  1609:  “At  a new  play  you  take  up  the  twelve-penny 
room  next  the  stage,  because  the  lords  and  you  may  seem  to  be  hail 
fellow,  well  met.” 

t On  the  morning  the  fair  is  proclaimed,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
his  magnificence  the  Mayor  drinks  “a  cool  tankurd  ” (not  of  a^na 
pura)  with  that  retentive  knight,  the  keeper  of  Newgate. 
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remembered.  We  cannot  say  with  Mr.  Mawworm,  “ We 
likes  to  be  despised  !”  nor  are  we  emulous  of  “ crackers,” 
unless  they  appertain  unto  wipe  and  walnuts.  But,  sooner 
than  our  grotesque  friends  shall  want  a chronicler,  we  will 
apostrophize  the  learned  pig,  the  pig-faced  lady,  and  the 
most  delicate  monster  that  smokes  his  link  for  a cigar,  picks 
his  teeth  with  a hay-fork,  and  takes  his  snuff  with  a fire- 
shovel.  Not  that  we  love  Sir  Andrew  less,  but  that  we  love 
St.  Bartlemy  more. 

Higman  Palatine*  in  1763  delighted  the  Court  at  Rich- 
mond Palace,  and  the  commonalty  at  the  “ Rounds,”  with 
his  “ surprismg  deceptions and,  gibing  his  heel,  followed 
the  toe  of  Mr.  Breslaw.f  In  after  years  there  fell  on  Mr. 
Lane|  (’tis  a long  lane  that  has  never  a turning  !)  a remnant 


“ Mr.  Palatine  exhibits  with  pigeons,  wigs,  oranges,  cards,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  potket-pieces  j and  swallows  knives,  forks,  punch-ladles, 
and  candle-snuffers.”  ^ 

■f*  In  1775  Breslaw  performed  at  Cockspur  Street,  Haymarket,  and 
in  after  years  at  Hughes’s  Riding  School  and  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Being  at  Canterbury  with  his  troop  he  met  with  such  bad  success 
that  they  were  almost  starved.  He  repaired  to  the  churchwardens, 
and  promised  to  give  the  profits  of  a night’s  conjuration  to  the  poor,' 
if  the  parish  would  pay  for  hiring  a room,  &c.  The  charitable  bait 
took,  the  benefit  proved  a bumper,  and  next  morning  the  churchwardens 
waited  upon  the  wizard  to  touch  the  receipts.  “I  have  already  dis- 
posed of  dem,”  said  Breslaw  ; “ de  profits  were  for  de  poor.  I have 
kept  my  promise,  and  givan  de  money  to  my  own  people,  who  are 
de  poorest  in  dis  parish  !”  “ Sir  !”  exclaimed  the  churchwardens,  ‘ ‘ this 
is  a trick!”  “I  know  it,”  replied  Hocus  Focus,  “I  live  by  mv 
tricks !”  ' y y 

+ “Grand  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Lane,  first  performer  to  the  King, 
opposite  the  Hospital  Gate.  His  Enchanted  Sciatoricon  will  discover 
to  the  company  the  exact  time  of  the  day  by  any  watch,  though  the 
watch  may  be  in  the  pocket  of  a person  five  miles  off.  The  Opera- 
tion Palingenesia : any  spectator  sending  for  a couple  of  eggs  may 
t.nke  the  choice  of  them,  and  the  egg,  being  broke,  produces  a living 
bird  of  the  species  desired,  which  in  half  a minute  receives  its  full 
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of  Fawkes’s  mantle.  But  was  not  our  conjuror  (“you  must 
borrow  me  the  mouth  of  Gargantua  !”)  and  his  “ Enchanted 
Sciatoricon,  ” a little  too  much  in  advance  of  the  age  ? The 
march  of  intellect* *  had  not  set  in  with  a very  strong  current. 
The  three  R’s  (reading,  ’riting,  and  ’rithmetic  !)  compre- 
hended the  classical  attainments  of  a City  Solon  and  a 
Tooley  Street  Socrates.  But  we  have  since  advanced  to  the 
learning  of  Mr.  Lane ; like  the  lady  who  complained  to  the 
limner  that  her  portrait  looked  too  ancient  for  her,  and  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Brush  this  pertinent  reply,  “ Madam,  you 
will  grow  more  and  more  like  it  every  day !”  Ingleby,t 
“ emperor  of  conjurors”  (who  let  his  magic  cat  out  of  the 
bag  in  a printed  book  of  legerdemain),  and  Gyngell  played. 


plumage,  and  flies  away.  The  other  egg  will,  at  the  request  of  the 
company,  leap  from  one  hat  to  another,  to  the  number  of  twenty.” 
Then  follow  “His  Unparalleled  Sympathetic  Figures;”  “Magical  Tea 
Caddie,”  and  above  one  hundred  other  astonishing  tricks  for  the  same 
money. 

* This  is  the  age  of  progression.  Intellect  and  steam  are  on  the 
quick  march  and  full  gallop.  Butchers’  boys,  puffing  cigars,  and  lapping 
well-diluted  caldrons  of  “ Hunt’s  Roasted,”  illuminate  with  penny  lore 
the  hitherto  unclassic  shambles  of  Whitechapel  and  Leadenhall.  The 
mechanic,  far  advanced  in  intelligence  and  gin,  roars  “ animal  parlia- 
ments, universal  suffering,  and  vote  by  bullet.”  And  the  Sunday  School 
Solomon,  on  being  asked  by  meo  niagister,  “ Wlio  was  Jesse?”  lisps 
“the  Flower  of  Dumblain  !”  “When  was  Rome  built,  my  little 
intelligence?”  “In  the  night,  sir.”  “Eh!  How?”  “Because  I’ve 
heerd  grandmother  say,  Rome  warn’t  built  in  a day  !”  “ Avcz-voiu  du 

mal,  monsieur  ?"  was  the  question  put  to  a young  Englishman,  after  a 
turn  over  in  the  French  diligence.  “Non,”  replied  the  six-lessons 
linguist,  “je  n’ai  qu’un  portmanteau  !” 

+ “ Theurgicomination  ! or  New  Magical  Wonders,  by  Sieur  Ingleby. 
He  plays  all  sorts  of  tricks  upon  cards  ; exhibits  his  Pixidees  Metal- 
lurgy,  or  tricks  upon  medals  ; and  Operation  in  Popysomance,  being  the 
art  of  discovering  people’s  thoughts.  Any  gentleman  may  cut  off  a 
cock’s  head,  and  at  the  Sieur’s  bidding  it  shall  leap  back  to  its  old 
quarters,  chanticleer  giving  three  crows  for  its  recovery  I” 
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only  with  new  variations,  the  same  old  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  over  again.  The  wizard’s  art  is  down  among  the 
dead  men. 

As  » dead  men  ” died  on  the  Laureat’s  lips,  the  joyous 
presence  was  announced  of  Mr.  Hercules  Hatband  and  Mr. 
Stanislaus  Stiflegig.  Uncle  Timothy  proposed  a glass  round ; 
and  to  make  up  for  lost  time  (in  a libation  to  mountebanks), 
tumblers  for  the  mutes. 

“ Our  nephew  ‘ is  fat  and  scant  of  breath  we  will  give 
him  a few  minutes  to  recruit.  Marmaduke  Merripall,  I call 
upon  you  for  a song.” 

“An  excellent  call!  Uncle  Timothy,”  shouted  Deputy 
Doublechin. 

Up  jumped  Borax  Bumps,  Esq.,  and  running  his  shoulder- 
of-mutton  palms  with  scientific  velocity  over  the  curly- 
wigged  cranium  of  the  comical  coffin-maker,  he  emphatically 
pronounced  the  “ organ  of  tune  ” to  exhibit  a musical  Pelion 
among  its  intellectual  nodosities. 

I should  take  your  father,  sir,  to  have  been  a parish 
clerk,  from  this  mountainous  development  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.” 

“ My  song  shall  be  a toast,  said  the  comical  coffin- 
maker  : 

“ TOASTED  CHEESE  !” 

Taffy  ap-Tudor  he  couldn’t  be  worse — 

The  Leech  having  bled  him  in  person  and  purse, 

His  cane  at  his  nose,  and  his  fee  in  his  fob. 

Bow’d  off,  winking  Crape  to  look  out  for  a job. 

“ Hur  Taffy  will  never  awake  from  his  nap  ! 

Ap-Tudor  ! ap-Jones  ! oh  !”  cried  nurse  Jenny-ap- 

Shenkin  ap-Jenkin  ap-Morgan  ap-Rice  - 

But  Taffy  turn’d  round,  and  call’d  out  in  a trice, 

“ Jenny  ap-Rice,  hur  could  eat  something  nice, 

A dainty  Welsh  rabbit— go  toast  hur  a slice 
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Of  cheese,  if  you  please,  which  better  agrees 
With  the  tooth  of  poor  Taffy  than  physic  and  fees." 

A pound  Jenny  got,  and  brought  to  his  cot 
The  prime  double  Glo’ster,  all  hot  ! piping  hot ! 

Which  being  a bunny  without  any  bones, 

Was  custard  with  mustard  to  Taffy  ap-Jones. 

“ Buy  some  leeks,  J enny,  and  brew  hur  some  caudle — 

No  more  black  doses  from  Doctor  McDawdle  !” 

Jenny  stew’d  down  a bunch  into  porridge  (Welsh  punch  !) 

And  Taffy,  Cot  pless  him  ! he  wash’d  down  his  lunch. 

On  the  back  of  his  hack  next  morn  Doctor  Mac 
Came  to  see  J enny  preparing  her  black  ! 

Ap  answer’d  his  rap  in  a white  cotton  cap. 

With  another  Welsh  rabbit  just  caught  in  his  trap  ! 

“ A gobbling  ? you  ghost  !”  the  Leech  bello^v’d  loud, 

“ Does  your  mother  know,  Taffy,  you’re  out  of  your  shroud  ?’’ 
“ Hur  physick’d  a week — at  hur  very  last  squeak, 

Hur  tried  toasted  cheese  and  decoction  of  leek.” 

“ I’m  pocketing  fees  for  the  self-same  disease 

From  the  dustman  next  door — I’ll  prescribe  toasted  cheese 

And  leek  punch  for  lunch  !”  But  the  remedy  fails — 

What  kills  Pat  from  Kilmore,  cures  Taffy  from  Wales. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“In  the  year  1776,”  continued  the  Laureat,  “Mr.  Philip 
Astley*  transferred  his  equestrian  troop  to  the  ‘ Rounds.’ 
To  him  succeeded  Saunders, f who  brought  forward  into  the 
‘ circle  ’ that  ‘ wonderful  child  of  promise,’  his  son,  accom- 
panied by  the  tailor  riding  to  Brentford ! To  thee,  Billy 
Button  ! and  thy  ‘ Buffo  Caricatto,’  Thompson,  the  tumbler, 
we  owe  some  of  the  heartiest  laughs  of  our  youthful  days. 
Ods  ‘wriggling,  giggling,  galloping,  galloway,’  we  have  made 
merry  in  St  Bartlemy  !” 

There  were  grand  doings  at  the  fair  in  1786,  ’87,  and  ’88. 
Palmer,  “at  the  Greyhound,”  placarded  Harlequin  Proteus, 
and  the  Tailor  done  over.  At  the  George  Inn  Mr.  Flockton 
exhibited  the  Italian  Fantoccini,  and  the  Tinker  in  a bustle. 
Mr.  JobsonJ  put  his  puppets  in  motion ; Mrs.  Garman’s 
caravan,  with  the  classical  motto.  Hoc  tempus  et  non  aliter, 
advertised  vaulting  by  the  juvenile  imp.  “ Walk  in,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  cried  Mr.  Smith,  near  the  Swan  Livery 


* In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Astley  paraded  the  streets  of 
London,  and  dealt  out  his  handbills  to  the  servants  and  apprentices 
whom  his  trumpet  and  drum  attracted  to  the  doors  as  he  passed  along. 

t “ Master  Saunders,  only  seven  years  old,  jumps  through  a hoop,  • 
and  brings  it  over  his  head,  and  dances  a hornpipe  on  the  saddle,  his 
horse  going  three-quarters  speed  round  the  circle  ! The  Tailor  riding 
to  Brentford,  by  Mr.  Belcher. — Bartholomew  Fair,  1796.” 

X Mr.  Jobson  added  the  following  verses  to  his  bill ; 

“ Prithee  come,  my  lads  and  lasses, 

J obson’s  oddities  let’s  see ; 
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Stables ; “ and  be  enchanted  among  the  rocks,  fountains, 
and  waterfalls  of  art !”  Patrick  O’Brien  (o’ertopping  Henry 
Blacker,*  the  seven  feet  four  inches  giant  of  1761),  arrived 
in  his  tea-kettle.  A goose,  instructed  by  a poll  parrot,  sang 
several  popular  songs.  Three  turkeys  danced  cotillons  and 
minuets.  The  military  ox  went  through  his  manual  exercise  ; 
and  the  monkey  taught  the  cow  her  hom-book.  Ive’s  com- 
pany of  comedians  played  “ The  Wife  well  managed,”  to 
twenty-eight  different  audiences  in  one  day  ! The  automa- 
ton Lady  ; the  infant  musical  phenomenon  with  arms,  and 
another  phenomenon,  equally  infantine  and  musical,  with- 
out legs  j a three-legged  heifer,  with  four  nostrils ; a hen 
web-footed,  and  a duck  with  a cock’s  head,  put  forth  their 
several  attractions.  Messrs.  White,  at  the  Lock  and  Key, 
sold  capital  punch  ; savoury  sausages  (out-frying  every  other 
fry  in  the  fair),  fizzed  at  “ the  Grunter’s  Ordinary  or  Relish- 
Warehouse,”  in  Hosier  Lane  ; and  Pye  Comer  rang  with  the 
screeching  drollery  of  Mr.  Mountebank  Merry  Andrew 
Macphinondraughanarmonbolinbrough  ! The  “ wonderful 
antipodean,”  Sieur  Sanches,  who  walked  against  the  ceiling 
with  his  head  downwards,  and  a flag  in  his  hand  3 Louis 
Portet  (“  Hercule  du  Roi !”)  a French  equilibrist ; Pietro 


Where, there’s  mirth  and  smiling  faces, 

And  good  store  of  fun  and  glee  ! 

Pleasant  lads  and  pretty  lasses, 

All  to  Jobson’s  haste  away  ; 

Point  your  toes,  and  brim  your  glasses  ! 

And  enjoy  a cheerful  day.” 

* “ Mr.  O’Brien  measures  eight  feet  four  inches  in  height,  but  lives 
in  hopes  of  attaining  nine  feet,”  the  family  altitude  ! 

t Louis  Porte  was  an  inoffensive  giant.  Not  so  our  English 
monsters.  On  the  loth  Sept.  1787,  a Bartlemy  Fair  Giant  was  brought 
before  Sir  William  Plomer  at  Guildhall,  for  knocking  out  two  of  his 
manager’s  fore-teeth,  for  which  the  magistrate  fined  him  two  guineas 
per  tooth  ! In  March,  1841,  a giantess,  six  feet  nine  inches  high,  from 
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Bologna,  a dancer  on  the  slack-wire ; Signor  Placida  (“  the 
Little  Devil !”) ; “Za  Belle  Esj>agnole”  (on  the  tight-rope) ; 
the  “ real  wild  man  of  the  woods  the  dancing-dogs  of 
Sieur  Scaglionijf  General  JackoJ  and  Pidcock’s§  menagerie 
(to  which  succeeded  those  of  Polito  and  Wombwell),  one 
and  all  drove  a roaring  trade  at  Bartholomew  Fair. 

We  chronicle  not  the  gods,  emperors,  dark  bottle-green 
demons,  and  indigo-blue  nondescripts  that  have  since 
strutted  their  hour  upon  the  boards  of  “Richardson’s  Grand 
Theatrical  Booth.  ”||  They,  like  every  dog,  have  had  their 
day ; and  comical  dogs  were  most  of  them  ! 


Modem  Athens  and  Bartholomew  Fair,  killed  her  husband  in  a booth 
at  Glasgow ; and  in  the  same  year,  at  Barnard  Castle  Easter  Fair,  a 
giant  stole  a change  of  linen  from  a hedge,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  three  months. 

On  the  26th  May,  1555  Strype’s  Memorials),  there  was  a May 
game  at  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  with  giants  and  hobby-horses,  drums, 
guns,  morris-dancers,  and  minstrels. 

* “ This  Ethiopian  savage  has  a black  face,  with  a large  white  circle 
round  it.  He  sits  in  a chair  in  a very  pleasing  and  majestic  attitude  ; 
eats  his  food  like  a Christian,  and  is  extremely  affable  and  polite.” 

. t These  dogs  danced  an  allemand,  mimicked  a lady  spinning,  and  a 
deserter  going  to  execution,  attended  by  a chaplain  (a  dressed-up 
puppy  !)  in  canonicals. 

+ “June  17,  1785)  at  Astley’s,  General  Jacko  performs  the  broad- 
sword exercise  ; dances  on  the  tight-rope  j balances  a pyramid  of  lights  ; 
and  lights  his  master  home  with  a link.”  In  the  following  September 
the  General  opened  his  campaign  at  Bartholomew  Fair. 

§ “Were  you  to  range  the  mighty  globe  all  o’er. 

From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  southern  shore  ; 

Under  the  line  of  torrid  zone  to  go — 

No  deserts,  woods,  groves,  mountains,  more  can  shew 
To  you  than  Pidcock  in  his  forest  small— 

Here,  at  one  view,  you  have  a sight  of  all.” 

H In  Sept.  1806,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  (the  reputed  father  and  mother 
of  Edmund  Kean,  the  tragedian)  played  at  Richardson’s  Theatre,  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  the  Baron  Montaldi  and  his  daughter,  in  a gallimaufry 
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Of  the  modern  minstrelsy  of  the  “ Rounds,”  the  lyrics  of 
Mr.  Johannot,  Joe  Grimaldi,  and  the  very  merry  hey  down 
deny,  “ Neighbour  Prig”  song  of  Charles  Mathews,* *  are 
amusing  specimens. 


of  love,  murder,  brimstone,  and  blue  fire,  called  “The  Monk  and 
Murderer,  or  the  Skeleton  Spectre  !” 

* Mathews  was  the  Hogarth  of  the  stage  ; his  characters  are  as  finely 
discriminated,  as  vigorously  drawn,  as  highly  finished,  and  as  true  to 
nature,  as  those  of  the  great  painter  of  mankind.  His  perception  of  the 
eccentric  and  outre  was  intuitive  ; his  range  or  operation  comprehended 
human  nature  in  all  its  varieties  ; he  caught  not  only  the  manner,  hut 
the  matter  of  his_  originals  ; and  while  he  hit  off  with  admirable 
exactness  the  peculiarity  of  individuals,  their  very  turn  of  thought  and 
modes  of  expression  were  given  with  equal  truth.  In  this  respect  he 
surpassed  Foote,  whose  mimicry  seldom  went  beyond  personal  defor- 
mities and  physical  defects — ^a  blinking  eye,  a lame  leg,  or  a stutter. 
He  was  a satirist  of  the  first  class,  without  being  a caricaturist ; ex- 
hibiting folly  in  all  its  Protean  shapes,  and  laughing  it  out  of  coun- 
tenance— a histrionic  Democritus  ! His  gallery  of  faces  was  immense. 
He  had  as  many  physiognomies  as  Argus  had  eyes.  The  extraordinary 
and  the  odd,  the  shrewd  expression  of  knavish  impudence,  the  rosy 
contentedness  of  repletion,  the  vulgar  stare  of  boorish  ignorance,  and 
the  blank  fatuity  of  idiocy,  he  called  up  with  a flexibility  that  had  not 
been  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Garrick.  Many  of  his  most  admired 
portraits  were  creations  of  his  own  : the  old  Scotchwoman,  the  Idiot 
playing  with  a Fly,  Major  Longbow,  &c.  &c.  The  designs  for  his 
“ At  Homes”  were  from  the  same  source  ; meaner  artists  filled  in  the 
background,  but  the  figure  stood  forth  in  full  relief,  the  handiwork  of 
their  unrivalled  impersonator.  Who  but  remembers  his  narration  of 
the  story  of  the  Gamester,  his  Monsieur  Mallet,  and  particular  parts  of 
Monsieur  Morbleu  ? Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  “ pauv7'e  barbier.”  He  had  the  air,  the  bienseance  of 
the  Chevalier,  who  had  danced  a minuet  at  the  “ Cour  de  Versailles" 
WSs  petit  chanson,  "•  C'est  P Amour!"  and  his  accompanying  capers, 
were  exquisitely  French.  His  transitions  from  gaiety  to  sadness — from 
restlessness  to  civility — his  patient  and  impatient  shrugs,  were  admirably 
given. 

In  legitimate  comedy  his  old  men  and  intriguing  valets  were  excellent ; 
while  Lingo,  Quotem,  Nipperkin,  Midas  Sharp,  Wiggins,  &c.  &c.,  in 
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What  more  than  a hasty  glance  can  we  afford  the  Wild 


farce,  have  seldom  met  with  merrier  ’ representatives.  His  broken 
English  was  superb  ; his  country  boobies  were  unsophisticated  nature  ; 
and  his  Paddies  the  richest  distillation  of  whisky  and  praties.  He 
was  the  finest  burletta  singer  of  his  day,  and  in  his  patter  songs, 
his  rapidity  of  utterance  and  distinctness  of  enunciation  was  truly 
wonderful. 

His  Dicky  Suett  in  pawn  for  the  cheesecakes  and  raspberry  tarts  at 
the  pastrycook’s,  in  St.  Martin’s  Court,  was  no  less  faithful  than  con- 
vulsing ; Tate  Wilkinson,  Cooke,  Jack  Bannister,  and  Bensley  were 
absolute  resurgams  ; and  if  he  was  not  the  identical  Charles  Incledon, 
“.there’s  no  purchase  in  money.” 

He  was  the  first  actor  that  introduced  Jonathan  into  England,  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  Jaughter-loving  brothers  and  sisters.  The  vraisem- 
blance  was  unquestionable,  and  the  effect  prodigious. 

A kindred  taste  for  pictures,  prints,  and  theatrical  relics  often 
brought  the  writer  into  his  company.  At  his  pleasant  Thatched  Cottage 
at  Kentish  Town,  rising  in  the  midst  of  green  lawns,  flower-beds,  and 
trelliswork,  fancifully  wreathed  and  overgrown  with  jasmine  and  honey- 
suckles, was  collected  a more  interesting  museum  of  dramatic  curiosi- 
ties than  had  ever  been  brought  together  by  the  industry  of  one  man. 
Garrick  medals  in  copper,  silver,  and  bronze  ; a lock  of  his  hair ; the 
garter  worn  by  him  in  Richard  the  Third  ; his  Abel  Drugger  shoes  ; 
his  Lear  wig ; his  walking-stick  ; the  managerial  chair  in  which  he 
kept  his  state  in  the  green-room  of  Old  Drury  ; the  far-famed  Casket 
(now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer)  carved  out  of  the  mulberry-tree 
planted  by  Shakspeare  ; the  sandals  worn  by  John  Kemble  in  Coriolanus 
on  the  last  night  of  that  great  actor’s  performance,  and  presented  by 
him  to  his  ardent  admirer  on  that  memorable  occasion,  were  all  regarded 
by  Mathews  as  precious  relics.  He  was  glad  of  his  sandals,  he  wittily 
remarked,  since  he  never  could  hope  to  stand  in  his  shoes  ! The  Pen- 
ruddock  stick  and  Hamlet  wig  were  also  carefully  preserved.  So 
devoted  was  he  to  his  art,  and  so  just  and  liberal  in  his  estimation  of  its 
gifted  professors,  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  in- 
teresting store  some  visible  tokens  by  which  he  might  remember 
them. 

He  was  the  friendliest  of  men.  The  facetious  companion  never  lost 
sight  of  the  gentleman  ; he  scorned  to  be  the  buffoon — the  professional 
lion  of  a party,  however  exalted  by  rank.  It  was  one  of  his  boasts — a 
noble  and  a proud  one  too  ! — that  the  hero  of  a hundred  fights,  the 
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Indian  Warriors;  the  Enchanted  Skeleton;  Comical  Joe  on 


conqueror  of  France,  the  Prince  of  Waterloo,  received  him  at  his  table, 
not  as  Punch,  but  as  a private  gentleman.  He  had  none  of  the  low 
vanity  that  delights  to  attract  the  pointed  finger.  He  W'as  content  with 
his  supremacy  on  the  stage — an  universal  imitator,  himself  inimitable  ! 

In  the  summer  of  1830  we  accompanied  him  to  pay  the  veteran 
Quick  a visit  at  his  snug  retreat  at  Islington.  Tony  Lumpkin  (then  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year),  with  little  round  body,  flaring  eye,  fierce  strut, 
turkey-cock  gait,  rosy  gills,  flaxen  wig,  blue  coat,  shining  buttons,  white 
vest,  black  silk  stockings  and  smalls,  bright  polished  shoes,  silver 
buckles,  and  (summer  and  winter)  blooming  and  fragrant  bouquet, 
received  us  at  the  door  with  his  comic  treble.  The  meeting  was  cor- 
dial and  welcome.  No  man  than  Quick  was  a greater  enthusiast  in  his 
art,  or  more  inquisitive  of  what  was  doing  in  the  theatrical  world.  Of 
Ned  Shuter  he  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  admiration,  as  an  actor  of 
the  broadest  humour  the  stage  had  ever  seen ; and  of  Edwin,  as  a 
surpassing  Droll,  with  a vis  comica  of  extraordinary  power.  He  con- 
sidered Tom  Weston,  though  in  many  respects  a glorious  actor,  too 
rough  a transcript  of  nature,  and  Dodd,  except  in  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  which  he  pronounced  a master-piece  of  fatuity),  too  studied  and 
artificial.  He  could  never  account  for  Garrick’s  extreme  partiality  for 
AVoodward  (David  delighted  to  act  with  him),  whose  style  was  dry  and 
hard  ; his  fine  gentleman  had  none  of  the  fire,  spirit,  and  fascination  of 
Lewis  ; it  was  pert,  snappish,  and  not  a little  ill-bred  ; but  his  Bobadil 
and  Parolles  were  inimitable.  He  declared  the  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  of 
his  guest  equal  to  the  best  thing  that  Parsons  ever  did ; yet  Parsons’ 
Old  Doiley  was  for  ever  on  his  lips,  and  “ Don’t  go  for  to  put  me  in  a 
passion,  Betty !”  was  his  favourite  tag,  when  mine  hostess  of  the  King’s 
Head,  Islington,  put  too  much  lime  in  his  punch.  He  thought  King 
the  best  prologue-speaker  of  his  time.  In  characters  of  bluff  assurance 
and  quaint  humour — Brass,  Trappanti,  Touchstone,  &c. — he  had  no 
superior.  Garrick  was  his  idol.  His  sitting-room  was  hung  round 
with  engravings  of  him  in  Drugger,  Richard,  Sir  John  Brute,  Kitely, 
cheek-by-jowl  with  himself  in  Sancho,  Tony  Lumpkin,  “Cunning 
Isaac,”  Spado,  &c.  The  time  too  swiftly  passed  in  these  joyous  remi- 
niscences. Quick  promised  to  return  the  visit,  but  increasing  infirmities 
forbade  the  pleasant  pilgrimage  ; and  soon  after  he  became  the  Quick 
and  the  dead  1 

Our  last  visit  to  Mr.  Mathews  at  Kentish  Town  was  in  March,  1833. 
“ ’Tis  agony  point  with  me  just  now,”  he  writes.  “ I have  been  scrib- 
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his  Piggy-Wiggy ; the  Canadian  Giantess  ; Toby,  the  sapient 
pig ; the  learned  goose  :*  Doncaster  Dick,  the  great ; Mr. 
Paap,t  Sieur  Borawliski,  Thomas  Allen,  and  Lady  Morgan 
the  little ; the  wonderful  child  (in  spirits)  with  two  heads, 
three  legs,  and  four  arms  (“  no  white  leather ! but  all  real 
flesh  ") ; the  Bonassus,  “ whose  fascinating  powers  are  most 
wonderful the  Chinese  Swinish  Philosopher  (a  rival  of 
Toby !) ; Mrs.  Samwell’s  voltigeurs  on  the  slack-wire,  and 
Tyrolesian  stilts  ; the  Spotted  Negro  Boy;  Hokee  Pokee  ; 
the  learned  dog  near-sighted,  and  in  spectacles ; the  Red 
Barn  Tragedy,  and  Corder’st  execution  “done  to  the  life  !” 


bling  from  morning  till  night  for  three  weeks.  I am  humed  with  my 
entertainment  : my  fingers  are  cramped  with  writing  ; and  on  my  return 
I find  twenty-five  letters,  at  least,  to  answer.  I shall  be  at  home  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  ; can  you  come  up  ? Do.  Very  sincerely  yours 
m a gallop,  Charles  Mathews. -P.S.  It  will  be  your  last  chance  of 
seeing  my  gallery  here.”  We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  spent  a 
delightful  day. 

* “It  tells  us  the  time  of  day ; the  day  of  the  month  ; the  month  of 
the  year ; takes  a hand  at  whist ; and  (oh,  the  profundity  of  this 
goose  s intellects  !)  counts  the  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
room.” 

t Mr.  Simon  Paap  was  the  most  diminutive  of  dwarfs,  not  excepting 
Jeffery  Hudson,  and  the  “ Little  Welchman,”  who,  in  1752,  advertised 
his  thirty  inches  at  sixpence  a head.  Simon  measured  but  twenty-eight 
inches,  and  weighed  only  twenty-seven  pounds.  Count  Borawliski  was 
three  feet  three  inches  high  ; so  was  Thomas  Allen.  Lady  Morgan 
the  “ Windsor  Fairy,  ” was  a yard  high.  Her  Ladyship  and  Allen  were 
thus  be-rhymed  by  some  Bartlemy  Fair  bard  : 

“ The  lady  like  a fairy  queen. 

The  gentleman  of  equal  stature  ; 

O how  curious  these  dear  creatures  ! 

Little  bodies  ! little  features  ! 

Hands,  feet,  and  all  alike  so  small. 

How  wondrous  are  the  works  of  nature  !” 

t A countryman  from  Hertford,  being  in  the  gallery  of  Co  vent  Garden 
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the  Indian  Jugglers;  the  Reform  Banquet;  Mr.  Haynes, 
the  fire-eater  ;* *  the  Chinese  Conjuror,  who  swallows  fifty 
needles,  which,  after  remaining  some  time  in  his  throat,  are 
pulled  out  threaded ; the  chattering,  locomotive,  laughing, 
lissom,  light-heeled  Flying  Pieman;  and  the  diverting 
humours  of  Richardson’s  clown,  Rumfungus  Hookum- 
snookumwalkrisky  ? This  ark  of  odditiesf  must — 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart 

Mr.  Titlepage.  With  a little  love,  murder,  larceny,  and 
lunacy,  Mr.  Bosky,  your  monsters  with  two  heads  would  cut 
capital  figures  on  double  crown. 

Mr.  Crambo.  If  I had  their  drilling  and  dovetailing,  a 
pretty  episode  should  they  make  to  my  forthcoming  “ His- 
torical Romance  of  Mother  Brownrigg !”  I’ve  always  a brace 
of  plots  at  work,  an  upper  and  an  under  one,  like  two  men 


Theatre,  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  hearing  Duncan  demand  of 
Malcolm, 

“ Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor?  ” 

exclaimed,  “Yes,  your  honour;  he  was  hanged  this  morning.” 

* June  7,  1826,  at  the  White  Conduit  House,  Islington,  Mons. 
Chabert,  after  a luncheon  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  oxalic  acid,  boiling 
oil,  and  molten  lead,  walked  into  a hot  oven,  preceded  by  a leg  of 
lamb  and  a rumpsteak.  On  the  two  last,  when  properly  baked,  the 
spectators  dined  with  him.  An  ordinary  most  extraordinary  ! Some 
wags  insinuated  that,  if  the  Salamander  was  not  “done  brown,”  his 
gulls  were  ! 

t The  following  account  of  Bartlemy  Fair  receipts,  in  1828,  may  be 
relied  on  : — Wombwell’s  Menagerie,  1700/.;  Atkins’s  ditto,  1000/.;  and 
Richardson’s  Theatre,  1200/.;  the  price  of  admission  to  each  being 
sixpence.  Morgan’s  Menagerie,  150/.;  admission  threepence.  Balls, 
80/. ; Ballard,  89/. ; Keyes,  20/. ; Frazer,  26/. ; Pike,  40/. ; Pig-faced 
Lady,  150/.;  Corder’s  Head,  100/.;  Chinese  Jugglers,  50/.;  Fat  Boy 
and  Girl,  140/.;  Salamander,  30/.;  Diorama  Navarin,  60/.;  Scotch 
Giant,  20/.  The  admission  to  the  last  twelve  shows  varied  from  two- 
pence to  one  halfpenny. 
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at  a saw-pit ! Indeed,  so  horribly  puzzled  was  I how  to  get 
decently  over  the  starvation  part  of  my  story,  till  I hit  upon 
the  notable  expedient  of  joining  Mrs.  B.  in  holy  matrimony 
to  a New  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  that  it  was  a toss-up 
whether  I hanged  myself  or  my  heroine ! That  union 
happily  solemnized,  and  a few  liberal  drafts  upon  Philoso- 
phical Necessity,  by  way  of  floating  capital,  my  plots,  like 
Johnny  Gilpin’s  wine-bottles,  hung  on  each  side  of  my 
Pegasus,  and  preserved  my  equipoise  as  I galloped  over  the 
course  ! By  suspending  the  good  lady’s  suspension  till  the 
end  of  vol.  iii.  (I  don’t  cut  her  down  to  a single  one), 
the  interest  is  never  suffered  to  drop  till  it  reaches  the  New 
one.  Or,  as  I am  doing  the  “ Newgate  Calendar”  (I  like 
to  have  Lvo  strings  to  my  bow  !)  what  say  you,  gents  ? if, 
in  my  fashionable  novel  of  “ Miss  Blandy  ” (the  Oxford 
lass,  who  popped  off  in  her  pumps  for  dosing — “ poison  in 
jest !”— her  doting  old  dad),  St.  Bartlemy  and  his  conjurors 
were  made  to  play  first  fiddle  ! D’ye  think,  friend  Mer- 
ripall,  you  could  rake  me  up  from  your  rarities  a sketch  of 
Mother  Brownrigg  coercing  her  apprentices  ? (There  I am 
fearfully  graphic ! You  may  count  every  string  in  the  lash, 
and  every  knot  in  the  string  !)  A print  of  her  execution  } 
(There  I melt  Jack  Ketch,  and  dissolve  the  turnkeys).  Or, 
an  inch  of  the  identical  twine  (duly  attested  by  the  Ordi- 
nary) that  compressed  the  jugular  of  Miss  Mary  ?” 

Mr.  Merripall.  I promise  you  all  three,  Mr.  Crambo. 
Let  the  flogging  and  the  finishing  scene  be  engraved  in 
mezzotinto,  and  the  rope  in  line. 

Uncle  Timothy.  Many  years  since  I accompanied  my 
old  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  to  Bartholomew  Fair.  It  was  his 
pet  notion  to  explore  the  droll-booths ; perchance  to  regale 
in  the  “ pens indeed,  had  roast  pig  (“  a Chinese  and  a 
female,”  dredged  at  the  critical  moment,  and  done  till  it 
crackled  delicately)  continued  one  of  its  titbits,  he  had 
bargained  for  an  ear  ! “ In  spirit  a lion,  in  figure  a lamb,” 
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the  game  of  jostling  went  on  merrily  ; and  when  the  nimble 
fingers  of  a chevalier  d" mdiistrie  found  their  way  into  his 
pocket,  he  remarked  that  the  poor  rogue  only  wanted 
“ change  !”  As  little  heeded  he  the  penny  rattles  scraped 
down  his  back,  and  their  frightful  harmony  dinned  in  his 
ears.  Of  a black  magician,  who  was  marvellously  adroit 
with  his  daggers  and  gilt  balls,  he  said,  “ That  fellow  is  not 
only  a Negro  man,  sir,  but  a necromancer !”  He  introduced 
himself  to  Saunders,  whose  fiery  visage  and  scarlet  surtout 
looked  like  Monmouth  Street  in  a blaze  ! and  the  showman 
suspended  a threatened  blast  from  his  speaking-trumpet  to 
bid  him  welcome.  A painted  show-cloth  announced  in 
colossal  capitals  that  a two-headed  cow  was  to  be  seen  at 
sixpence  a head.  Elia  inquired  if  it  meant  at  per  our  heads 
or  the  cow’s  ? On  another  was  chalked  “ Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  twopence;  servants,  one  penny.”  Elia  sub- 
scribed us  the  exhibitor’s  “ most  obedient  servants,”  posted 
our  plebeian  pence,  and  passed  in.  We  peeped  into  the 
puppet-shows  ; paid  our  respects  to  the  wild  animals ; visited 
Gyngell  and  Richardson;  patronized  (“nobly  daring!”) 
a puff  of  the  Flying  Pieman’s ; and,  such  was  his  wild 
humour,  all  but  ventured  into  a swing  1 This  was  a perilous 
joke  I His  fragile  form  canted  out,  and  his  neck  broken  I 
Then  the  unclassical  evidence  of  the  Bartlemy  Fair  folk  at 
the  “ Crowner’s  ’quest.”  What  a serio-comic  chapter  for  a 
posthumous  edition  of  “ Elia’s  Last  Essays  1”  Three  little 
sweeps  luxuriating  over  a dish  of  fried  sausages  caught  his 
eye.  This  time  he  would  have  his  way  1 We  entered  the 
“ parlour,”  and  on  a dingy  table-cloth,  embroidered  with 
mustard  and  gravy,  were  quickly  spread  before  us,  “ hissing 
hot,”  some  of  “the  best  in  the  fair.”  His  olfactory  organs 
hinted  that  the  “ odeur  des  graillons  ” which  invaded  them 
was  not  that  of  Monsieur  Ude ; still  he  inhaled  it  heroically, 
observing  that,  not  to  argue  </i?^-matically,  yet  categorically 
speaking,  it  reminded  him  of  air-xy.  “Lunch  time  with 
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us/’  quoth  Elia,  “ is  past,  and  dinner-time  not  yet  come,” 
and  he  passed  over  the  steaming  dish  to  our  companions  at 
the  table  d kdte,  with  a kind  welcome  and  a winning  smile. 
They  stared,  grinned,  and  all  three  fell  to.  We  left  them  to 
their  enjoyments ; but  not  before  Elia  had  slipped  a silver 
piece  into  their  little  ebony  palm.s.  A copious  libation  to 
“rare  Ben  Jonson  ” concluded  the  day’s  sports.  I never 
beheld  him  happier,  more  full  of  antique  reminiscences,  and 
gracious  humanity. 

The  peace  of  heaven, 

The  fellowship  of  all  good  souls  go  with  him  ! 

Uncle  Timothy  rose  to  retire. 

One  moment,  sir,”  said  the  Laureat  j “ we  have  not  yet 
had  Mr.  Flumgarten’s  song.” 

“ My  singing  days.  Cousin  Bosky,  are  over,”  replied  the 
ill-matched  hubby  of  the  “Hollyhock;”  “but  if  it  please 
the  company  I will  tell  them  a tale.” 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mr.  Merripall,  having  gathered  that  the  tale  was  of  a 
ghostly  character,  would  not  suffer  the  candles  to  be  snuffed, 
but  requested  his  mutes  to  sprinkle  over  them  a pinch  or 
two  of  salt,  that  they  might  burn  appropriately  blue.  He 
would  have  given  his  gold  repeater  for  a death-watch ; and 
when  a cofhn  bounced  out  to  him  from  the  fire  (howbeit  it 
might  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  !)  he  hailed  it  as  a 
pleasant  omen.  Messrs.  Hatband  and  Stiflegig,  catching 
the  jocular  infection,  brightened  up  amazingly. 

®]^utc]^£s  all  of  a 
Jgtte  5. 

If  you  journey  westward — ho. 

Three  churches  all  of  a row. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Friars 
Have  lifted  to  Heaven  their  ancient  spires. 

The  bells  of  the  third  are  heard  to  toll — 

For  Pauper,  Dives  ? 

Pastor,  Gives  ? 

For  a rich  or  a poor  man’s  soul  ? 

Winding  round  the  sandy  mound 
Coaches  and  four,  feathers  and  pall, 

Startle  the  simple  villagers  all ! 

Sable  mutes.  Death’s  recruits  ! 

Marshall  the  hearse  to  the  holy  ground. 

Eight  stout  men  the  coffin  bear — 

What  a creak  is  here  ! what  a groan  is  there  ! 
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As  the  marching  corps  toil  through  the  church  door— 
For  the  rich  dead  must  be  buried  in  lead  ; 

Their  pamper'd  forms  are  too  good  for  the  worms  ! 
They  cheat  in  dust,  as  they  cheated  before. 

Mumbles  the  parson,  and  mumbles  the  clerk. 

Prayer,  response. 

All  for  the  nonce  ! 

Who  shall  shrive  the  soul  of  a shark  > 

Slides  the  coffin  deep  in  the  ground  ; 

Earth  knocks  the  lid  with  a hollow  sound  ! 

It  lies  in  state,  and  the  silver'd  plate 
Glares  in  the  ghastly  sepulchre  round  ! 

Death  has  his  dole  ! 

At  last,  at  last  the  body's  nail'd  fast ! 

But  who  has  the  soul } 

See  a mourner  slowly  retire. 

With  a conscience  ill  at  ease 
. For  opening  graves  and  burial  fees. 

He  hath  yet  to  pay  his  debt — 

Tho'  Heaven  delays,  can  Heaven  forget  ? 

Forget  1 As  soon  as  the  sun  at  noon. 

That  gilds  yon  spire. 

Shall  cease  to.  roll — or  that  mourner's  soul 
Itself  expire  ! 

iFgtte  3HE. 

Swift  the  arrow,  eagle's  flight. 

Thought,  sensation,  sound,  and  light  ! 

But  swift  indeed  is  the  spirit's  speed 

To  the  glory  of  day,  or  the  darkness  of  night  ! 

Who  knocks  at  the  brazen  gate  ? A fare 
By  the  ferryman  row'd  to  the  gulf  of  despair  ! 

With  hissing  snakes  twisted  into  a thong, 

(“  I drove  you  on  earth,  I drive  you  below. 

Gee  up  ! gee  up  ! old  Judas,  gee  ho  !”) 

A furious  crone  whipp'd  a spirit  along  I — 
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Her  blood-shot  sight 
Caught  the  ferryman’s  sprite  ; 

“ Welcome  ! welcome  !”  she  shriek’d  with  delight — 

“ Thy  father  is  here  for  his  gifts  to  me, 

And  here  am  I,  his  torment  to  be” — 

(And  the  cruel  crone 
Lash’d  out  a groan  ! 

A deep-drawn  breath 
From  the  ribs  of  death, 

Where  the  undying  worm  gnaw’d  the  marrowless  bone  !) 
“ F or  what  I have  given  thy  brethren  and  thee  ! 

Gold  was  to  keep  up  our  family  name.” 

Spirit. 

A penny-wise  fame  ! 

It  has  kept  it  up  ! for  ’tis  written  in  shame 

On  earth  : and,  behold  ! in  that  bright  shining  flame  ! 

Old  Man. 

Death  so  soon  to  knock  at  thy  door  ! 

And  send  thee  hither  at  forty  and  four. 

Spirit. 

My  sire  ! my  sire  ! unholy  desire, 

The  hypocrite’s  guile. 

Mask’d  under  a smile  ! 

And  avarice  made  me  a pillow  of  fire  : 

The  ill-gotten  purse  has  carried  its  curse 

Old  Man. 

Hath  Jacob  done  better? 

Spirit. 

Nor  better  nor  worse  ! 

Losses  and  crosses,  and  sorrow  and  care 
Have  furrowed  his  cheeks  and  whitened  his  hair. 
Betray’d  in  turn  by  the  heart  he  betray’d. 

Exalting  his  horn 
' To  the  finger  of  scorn, 

He  lies  in  the  bed  that  his  meanness  has  made. 
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Old  Man. — Crone. 

Our  gold  ! our  gold  ! ten  thousand  times  told  ! 

Thus  to  fly  from  the  family  fold. 

Spirit. 

Father  ! mother  ! my  spirit  is  wrung  : 

Water  ! water  ! for  parch’d  is  my  tongue. 

Is  this  fiery  lake  ne’er  to  be  cross’d  ? 

Are  those  wild  sounds  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  ? 

And  that  stern  angel  sitting  alone, 

Lucifer  crown’d,  on  his  burning  throne  ? 

Old  Man. 

But  how  fares  Jonathan,  modest  and  meek  ? 

My  Meeting-House  walking-stick  thrice  in  the  week? 
Ere  wife  and  cough 
Carried  me  off — 

Instead  of  heathenish  Latin  and  Greek, 

I early  taught  him  my  maxims  true — 

Do  unto  all  as  you’d  have  others  do 
To  yourself,  good  Jonathan  ? Certainly  not ! 

But  learning  never  will  boil  the  pot ; — 

A penny  sav’d  is  a penny  got  ! — 

A groat  per  year  is  per  day  a pin  ; — 

Let  those  (the  lucky  ones  !)  laugh  that  win  ! 

Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you  ! 

Grasps  his  clutch  little  or  much  ; 

Has  his  good  round  sum  rolled  into  a plum  ? 

A voice  spake  in  thunder—"  His  time  is  not  come  !” 

Jgtte  EIE. 

There  is  an  eye  that  compasseth  all, 

Good  and  ill  in  this  earthly  ball ; 

That  piercest  the  dunnest,  loneliest  cell. 

Where  wickedness  hides,  and  marks  it  well ! 

Years  have  wheeled  their  circles  round, 

And  the  ancient  sexton  re-opens  the  ground  ; 
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A weary  man  at  the  end  of  his  span — 

Again  the  bell  tolls  a funeral  sound, 

And  the  nodding  plumes  pass  down  the  hill — 
'Tis  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  buds  appear. 
And  the  blackbird  pipes  his  music  shrill ; 

On  the  breeze  there  is  balm,  and  a holy  calm, 
Whispers  the  troubled  heart,  “ Be  still !” 

Ah  ! how  chang’d  since  we  saw  him  last. 

That  mourner  of  twenty  long  winters  past  ! 

He  halts  and  bends  as  he  slowly  wends — 
Bereft ! bereft  ! what  hath  he  done  ? 

That  death  should  smite  his  only  son  ! 

Fix’d  to  the  sod. 

Bitter  tears  his  cheeks  bedew  ; 

His  broken  heart  is  buried  too  ! 

With  gentle  hand,  and  accents  bland. 

The  man  of  God 

Leads  him  forth— ’tis  silence  deep — 

And  fathers,  mothers,  children  weep. 

Jgtte 

For  what  man  gives  the  world,  he  learns 
Too  late,  how  little  it  returns  ! 

Nor  counts  he,  till  the  funeral  pall 
Has  made  a shipwreck  of  his  all. 

His  pleasures,  pains  ; his  losses,  gains  ; 

And  finds  that,  bankrupt ! naught  remains. 

In  the  watches  of  the  night 
E’en  our  very  thoughts  affright — 
jVnd  see  ! before  the  mourner’s  sight 
A dark  and  shadowy  form  appears ; 

Hark  ! a voice  salutes  his  ears, 

“ Hush  thy  sorrow,  dry  thy  tears  ! 

Father  ! ’twas  to  save  thy  son 

From  av’rice,  cunning,  passion,  pride, 

That  he  hath  left  the  path  untried, 
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The  crooked  path  that  worldlings  run, 
And,  happy  spirit  ! early  died. 

If  thou  couldst  know  who  dwell  below 
In  deep  unutterable  woe  ; 

Or  wing  with  me  thy  journey  far 
Above,  where  shines  the  morning  star  ; 
And  hear  the  bright  angelic  choirs 
(Casting  their  crowns  before  His  feet), 
In  choral  hymns  His  praise  repeat, 
And  strike  their  golden  lyres — 

Another  sun  would  never  rise, 

And  gild  the  azure  vault  of  heaven. 
Ere  thy  petition  reach’d  the  skies 
To  be  forgiven.” 


Was  it  a dream  ? — The  mournful  man 
Next  morn  his  alter’d  course  began. 

To  his  kindred  he  restor’d 
What  unjustly  swell’d  his  hoard. 

With  a meek,  contented  mind, 

He  liv’d  in  peace  with  all  mankind  ; 

And  thus  would  gratefully  prolong 
To  heaven  his  morn  and  evening  song  ; — 

I have  no  time  to  pray,  to  plead 
For  all  the  blessings  that  I need  ; 

F or  what  I have,  a patriarch’s  days 
Would  only  give  me  time  to  praise  ! — 

He  died  in  hope.  Yon  narrow  cell 
Guards  his  sleeping  ashes  well. 

The  rest  can  holy  angels  tell ! . . . . 

“ This  will  I carry  with  me  to  my  pillow,”  said  Uncle 
Timothy,  “ My  friends,  good  night.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

# 

A CHUBBY  young  gentleman,  a “little  Jack  Horner  eating 
his  Christmas  pie,”  abutting  from  “ The  Fortune  of  War, 
at  Pie-Corner,  marks  the  memorable  spot  where  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  concluded  its  ravages.  The  sin  of  gluttony,* 
to  which,  in  the  original  inscription  (now  effaced),  the  fire 
was  attributed,  is  still  rife ; a considerable  trade  in  eatables 
and  drinkables  being  driven,  and  corks  innumerable  drawn, 
in  defiance,  under  the  chubby  young  gentleman’s  bottle 
nose.  A Bartlemy  Fair  shower  of  rain  overtook  us  while 
we  were  contemplating  the  dilapidated  mansion  of  the  Cock 
Lane  Ghost ; and,  as  it  never  rains  in  Bartlemy  Fair,  but  it 
pours,  we  scudded  along  to  the  parlour  of  The  Fortune  of 
War,  as  our  nearest  shelter ; where  we  beheld  Mr.  Bosky, 
though  he  beheld  not  us,  bombarding  his  little  body  with 
cutlets  and  bottled  beer,  in  company  with  a tragedy  queen  ; 
a motion-master ; and  a brace  of  conjurors,  Mr.  Rumfiz  and 


* “ There  was  excessive  spending  of  venison,  as  well  as  other 
victuals,  in  the  halls.  Nay,  and  a great  consumption  of  venison  there 
was  frequently  at  taverns  and  cooks’  shops,  insomuch  that  the  Court  vas 
much  offended  with  it.  Whereupon,  anno  1573,  that  the  City  might 
not  continue  to  give  the  Queen  and  nobility  offence,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Lionel  Ducket,  and  Aldermen,  had  by  act  of  Common  Council 
forbidden  such  feasts  hereafter  to  be  made  ; and  restrained  the  same  only 
to  necessary  meetings,  in  which,  also,  no  venison  (!!)  was  permitted.”— 

Venison  was  also  prohibited  in  the  taverns  and  cooks  shops.  Our 
modem  civic  gourmands  and  gourmets,  wiser  grown  ! have  propitiated 
the  Court  by  occasional  invitations  to  take  part  in  their  gluttony. 
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Mr.  Glumfiz.  Mr.  Rumfiz  was  a merry  fellow,  who  had  fat- 
tened on  blue  fire,  which  he  hung  out  for  a sign  upon  his  torrid 
nose ; with  Mr.  Glumfiz  dolor  seemed  to  wait  on  drinking, 
and  melancholy  on  mastication  ; for  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  regaling  on  fish-hooks  and  castor-oil,  instead  of  Mr. 
Bosky’s  bountiful  cheer. 

Tis  hard  to  bid  good-bye  to  an  old  friend  that  we  may 
never  see  again  ! Heigho  ! I’m  sorry  and  sick ; as  cross 
and  as  queer  as  the  hatband  of  Dick ! Good-bye  to  St. 
Bartholomew.” 

This  was  sighed  forth  by  the  lean  conjuror,  who,  as  he 
emitted  a cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  seemed  ready  to  pipe  his 
eye,  and  responded  to  by  the  tragedy  queen  with  a look 
ultra  tragical ! 

“Bah!”  chuckled  the  corpulent  conjuror,  has  the  blue 
devils  I If  ruin  must  come,  good  luck  send  that  it  may  be 
blue.  Though  poor  in  purse,  let  me  be  rich  in  nose  I Saint 
Bartlemy  in  a consumption — ha ! ha  I Pinched  for  stand- 
ing room,  the  comical  old  grig  laughs  and  lies  down  I and, 
so  droll  he  looks  in  dissolution,  that  I must  have  my  lark 
out,  though  one  of  his  boa-constrictors  should  threaten  to 
suck  me  down  in  a lump.  He  dies  full  of  years  and  fun, 
the  patriarch  of  posture- masters  and  puppet-showmen  ! 
Merry  be  his  memory  I and  Scaramouches  eternal  caper 
round  his  sarcophagus!  Shall  we  cry  him  a canting  canticle? 
Rather  let  us  chant  a rattling  roundelay  1” 

Major  Dome’s  a comical  homo  ! 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundij 

Highty-tighty  I frolicksome^  flighty  ! 

Soon  will  Bartlemy  Fair  and  fun  die. 

Coat  of  motley,  cap  and  bells. 

O’er  his  bier  shall  dolefully  jingle  ; 

Conjurors  all  shall  bear  his  pall. 

And  mountebanks  follow  it,  married  and  single  ; 
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Giants,  dwarfs  in  sable  scarfs, 

Merry  mourners  ! will  not  tarry  one  ; 

Humps,  bumps  shall  stir  their  stumps  ! 

And  toes  of  timber  dot  and  carry  one  ! 

Harlequin  droll  the  bell  shall  toll. 

Mister  Punch  shall  shrive  and  bury  him  ; 

Tumblers  grin  while  they  shovel  him  in. 

And  Charon  send  Joe  Grim  to  ferry  him  ! 

Bye,  bye  ! we  all  must  die  ; 

Ev’ry  day  with  death’s  a dun  day  ; 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday. 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  ! 

Nothing  could  resist  the  hilarity  of  Mr.  Rumfiz.  The 
tragedy  queen  gave  a lop-sided  smile  from  under  the  ruins 
of  a straw-bonnet ; the  motion-master  grinned  approbation ; 
Mr.  Glumfiz  was  tumultuously  tickled.  At  this  moment  an 
infantine  tumbler,  dressed  in  a tinselled  scarlet  jacket,  dirty- 
white  mus’lin-fringed  trousers,  and  yellow  leather  pumps, 
made  a professional  entry  on  his  head  and  hands,  to  summon 
the  two  conjurors  from  their  cups  to  their  balls. 

“ Keep  the  blue  fire  hot  till  I come,  Mr.  Glumfiz !”  said 
the  Laureat. 

“ It  won’t  cool,”  replied  the  lean  conjuror. 

The  tragedy  queen  now  received  a call  from  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  to  relieve  Miss  Narcissa  Nimblepins  on  the 
Pandean  pipes  and  double  drum.  The  little  Melpomene 
assured  Mr.  Bosky  of  her  high  consideration,  and,  leaning 
on  the  mountebank  messenger’s  arm,  bobbed  and  backed 
out  of  the  parlour  very  gracefully.  But  the  motion-master 
would  have  been  immovable,  had  not  his  tawdry  better- 
half,  who  had  nothing  of  a piece  but  her  tongue,  hurried  in 
with  the  news  that  their  stage-manager,  having  spitefully 
cut  the  wires,  puppets  and  trade  were  at  a stand-still. 

The  Laureat  being  left  solus,  exhibited  a disposition  to 
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compose  himself  over  a cigar,  an  indulgence  at  which  his 
eyes  sympathetically  winked.  Should  we  draw  aside  the 
curtain  between  his  box  and  ours  ? 

A note  from  Mr.  Bosky’s  nose 
Seem’d  to  say, 

“ Away  ! away  ! 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose  !” 

Our  glasses  were  empty,  and  the  fair  was  filling ; so  we 
took  the  hint  and  our  hats,  and  were  soon  among  the  lions. 

An  Ancient  Pistol-looking  scarecrow,  with  a cockaded 
something,  between  an  old  cocked  hat,  and  an  old  hat 
cocked,  on  his  shaggy  pole  j a black  patch  over  one  eye  ; 
a sham  lame  left  leg ; half  a pair  of  half  boots,  and  a jacket 
without  sleeves,  brandishing  harlequin’s  wooden  sword,  and 
belabouring  a cracked  drum,  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  thus 
accompanied  his  tattoo. 

With  his  brigade  of  brags 
Captain  Bobadil  comes  ; 

Soldiers  furl  your  flags, 

Crape  and  muffle  your  drums  ! 

Let  John  Bull  and  the  bell 
Both  be  dismally  told  ! 

One,  for  a funeral  knell ; 

One,  the  reward  of  the  bold. 

From  Harry  to  Arthur,  you 
Britons  ! would  conquer  or  die — 

’Pon  my  soul  it’s  true ; 

What  will  you  lay  it’s  a lie  ? 

Bobadil  trump’d  up  a story — 

Fighting’s  the  time  o’  day  ! 

All  for  honour  and  glory, 

Provender,  plunder,  and  pay. 
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It  vastly  better,  by  Jove,  is 
To  be  for  liberty  bang’d  ; 

Than  for  prigging,  my  covies. 

To  stay  behind  and  be  bang’d  I 

Every  man  in  his  shoe 

Looks  as  if  he  would  die — 

Ton  my  soul  it’s  true  ; 

What  will  you  lay  it’s  a lie  ? 

Limping  London  on  pegs, 

Crown’d  with  victory’s  palms. 

Heroes  without  their  legs 
Now  are  asking  for  alms  ; 

Cursing  their  liberal  lot. 

And  Bob’s  grandiloquent  whims  ; 

Deuce  in  their  locker  a shot ; 

Tho’  lots,  alas  ! in  their  limbs ! 

We  hardly  know  which  to  do  ; 

Whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry — 

Ton  my  soul  it’s  true  ; 

What  will  you  lay  it’s  a lie  ? 

Read  me  a comical  riddle, 

Paddy  will  say  it  comes  pat — 

Some  men  dance  to  the  fiddle  ; 

Bob’s  men  dance  to  the  cat. 

Fine  and  flourishing  speeches 
Lads  like  Wellington,  scoff ; 

They  lead  their  troops  on  the  breaches ; 
Bobadil,  he  pulls  ’em  off! 

Give  the  Devil  his  due, 

Bob’s  a garrulous  Guy — 

’Pon  my  soul  it’s  true  ; 

What  will  you  lay  it’s  a lie  ? 

“Well,  I never  see  such  a low,  frothy,  horrid,  awful 
dandified,  grandified,  twistified,  mystified,  play-going. 
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pleasure- taking,  public-house  set  as  these  rubbishing  Scara- 
mouches ! It  would  be  quite  a charity  to  send  'em  all  to 
the  Treadmill,  or  there’s  no  mystery  in  mousetraps  !” 

“ That  little  woman’s  tender  mercies  are  cruel !”  responded 
a voice  behind,  and  leading  captive  a personage,  who 
seem.ed  to  “ wonder  how  the  devil  he  got  there  !” — a fierce, 
fidgety  flounced  madam,  bounced  past  us  with  an  air  of 
inconceivable  grandeur.  It  was  Mrs.  Flumgarten  hooked 
on  to  the  arm  of  Brummagen  Brutus. 

A sudden  rush,  from  a “ conveyancer  ” being  escorted  to 
the  Poudre*  brought  us  to  that  ancient  seat  of  justice. 

Some  minor  cases  having  been  disposed  of.  Counsellor 
Rumtum  rose,  put  on  his  green  spectacles  and  “ twelve 
children  physiognomy  ” (a  most  imposing  gravity  !)  and 
opened  his  pleadings — 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  plaintiff  is  Miss  Andromache, 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  commonly  called  Minerva  3 the 
defendant  is  Mr.  Andrew  Macky,  Merry  Andrew  and 
Bearward,  who  boasts  the  largest  menagerie  of  well-educated 
monkeys  in  the  fair.  The  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  damages 
for  an  assault,  perpetrated  by  the  defendant’s  servant, 
Jamboa,  a belligerent  baboon  with  a blue  face.  The 
Goddess  had  been  stationed,  like  the  Palladium  of  Troy, 


Held  at  the  Hand  and  Shears,  the  comer  of  Middle  Street  and  King 
Street,  Cloth  Fair.  The  Pied  Poudre  was  originally  instituted  to 
determine  disputes  regarding  debts  and  contracts,  when  the  churchyard 
of  the  ancient  Priory  contained  the  booths  and  standings  of  the  Drapers 
and  Clothiers.  The  beadle  of  Cloth  Fair  received  the  annual  fee  of 
3s.  and  4d.  for  measuring  the  yard-sticks.  The  officers  of  the  Pied  Poudre 
are  two  Serjeants  at  Mace  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  two  for  the  Poultry, 
and  two  for  Giltspur  Street  Compters,  and  a constable  appointed  by 
the  steward  of  Lord  Kensington,  to  attend  the  court  in  his  behali. 
There  was  formerly  an  Associate  (the  Common  Serjeant,  or  one  ol  the 
attorneys  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Sheriffs’  Court),  but  this  officer  has  not 
attended  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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in  a temple  adjoining  the  defendant’s  caravan.  The 
watchful  cock  was  perched  on  her  helmet,  a waving  plume 
descended  to  her  heels,  a magnificent  breast-plate  and 
royal  robe  adorned  her  imperial  person,  and  armed  with  a 
spear  and  a shield,  she  presented  all  the  fascinations  which 
the  ancients  have  attributed  to  Pallas.  It  is  not  in  evidence 
whether  Miss  Andromache  had  been  transported  by  heroes 
like  Diomedes  and  Ulysses ; but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
curiosity  induced  her  to  descend  from  her  own  palace  to 
take  a peep  at  Andrew  Macky’s  menagerie.  The  Goddess 
was  charmed  with  the  intelligent  visage  and  tall  stately 
figure  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods,  who  sat  quietly  in  a 
comer,  leaning  on  his  staff;  and  being  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining his  exact  altitude  (Wisdom,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  new  discoveries)  she  roused  him 
from  his  reverie,  by  propelling  the  sharp  point  of  her  spear 
to  Jamboa’s  dextral  hip-joint,  to  make  him  jump.  Starting 
up  furiously,  he  struck  her  immortal  ^gis  to  the  ground, 
inflicted  with  his  grinders  terrible  havoc  on  her  gorgeous 
trappings,  smashed  ferociously  her  invincible  breast-plate, 
and  imprinted  on  her  royal  person  evident  proofs  of  the 
piquant  condition  of  his  nails.  For  this  assault  and  battery 
Andromache  claims  of  Andrew  Macky  ample  and  liberal 
compensation ; which.  Gentleman  of  the  Jury  (here  Coun- 
sellor Rumtum  tried  the  “ soft  sawder  !”)  with  your  wonted 
gallantry,  you  will  doubtless  award  her.” 

The  Court,  however,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom,  by  making  an  unprovoked  sortie  on 
so  respectable  a baboon,  had  not  acted  with  her  usual  dis- 
cretion, and  directed  Minerva  to  be  nonsuited. 

Look  at  the  gay  caps  and  bonnets  in  yonder  balcony ; 
and  hark  to  the  fifes  and  fiddles,  accelerating  the  sharp  trot 
to  a full  gallop ! And  now  the  volunteer  vocalist,  having 
frowned  into  nothingness  a St.  Cecilian  on  the  salt-box, 
demands  silence  for  this  seasonable  chant. 
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Don’t  you  remember  the  third  of  September ! 

Fun’s  Saturnalia,  Bartlemy  fair  ! 

Punch’s  holiday,  O what  a jolly  day  ! 

When  we  fiddled  and  danced  at  the  Bear. 

Romping,  reeling  it,  toe  and  heeling  it. 

Ham  and  vealing  it,  toddy  and  purl — 

Have  you  forgot  that  I paid  the  shot 
I have  not ! my  adorable  girl. 

With  ranters  and  roysters  we  push’d  thro’  the  cloisters. 
Had  plenty  of  oysters,  of  porter  a pot ; 

I treated  my  Hebe  with  brandy,  not  (B.  B.!) 

- And  sausages  smoking,  and  gingerbread  hot. 

She  whisper’d,  “ How  nice  is  fried  bacon  in  slices. 

And  eggs” — What  a crisis  ! — Love  egg’d  me  on — 

“ My  dearest,”  said  I,  “ I wish  1 may  die 
If  we  don’t  have  a fry  to-night  at  the  Swan.” 

How  we  giggled  when  Pantaloon  wriggled. 

And  led  a jig  with  Columbine  down  ; 

How  we  roar’d  when  Harlequin’s  sword 
Conjur’d  Mother  Goose  into  the  Clown  ! 

To  Saunders’s  booth  I toddled  my  Ruth, 

Saw  Master  and  Miss  romp  and  reel  on  the  rope — 

And  it  was  our  faults  if  we  didn’t  both  waltz. 

My  eye!  with  old  Guy,  Old  Nick  and  the  Pope. 

Rigging’s  rife  again,  fun’s  come  to  life  again. 

Punch  and  his  wife  again,  frolicsome  pair. 

Footing  it,  crikey  I like  Cupid  and  Psyche, 

Summon  each  rum  ’un  to  Bartlemy  fair. 

Trumpets  blowing,  roundabouts  going, 

Toby  the  Theban,  intelligent  Pig  ! 

His  compliments  sends,  inviting  his  friends 
To  meet  the  Bonassus  to-night  at  a jig. 

“ Now  my  little  lads  and  lasses  ! Shut  one  eye,  and 
don’t  breathe  on  the  glasses!  Here’s  Nero  a-fiddling  while 
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Rome  was  a-burning — and  Cincinnatus  a-digging  potatoes. 
Here’s  Samson  and  the  Phillis-tines — Cain  and  Abel,  and 
the  Tower  of  Babel.”  This  was  sounded  by  a gaunt  fellow 
(a  stronger  man  than  Samson,  for  he  lugged  him  in  by  the 
head  and  shoulders  !)  with  a gin-and-fog  voice  and  a bristly 
beard.  His  neighbour,  a portly  ogress  with  a Cyclopical 
physiognomy  (her  drum  “ most  tragically  run  through !”) 
advertised  a grunting  giant  (a  Pygmalion  to  his  relations  !) 
and  backed  his  stupendous  flitches  against  Smithfield  and 
the  world. 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  squeaked  a little  mountebank 
through  an  asthmatic  trumpet,  “ walk  in  and  see  a tragical, 
comical,  operatical,  pantomimical  011a  Podrida  of  Smiles, 
Tears,  Broad  Grins,  and  Horselaughs,  called  The  Hob- 
goblin, or  My  Lady  go-Nimble’s  Ghost ; the  Humours  of 
Becky  Burton  and  Doctor  Diddleum ; a Prologue  by 
Lucifer  and  his  Imps ; capering  on  his  pericranium  by 
Signor  Franchinello ; and  dancing  in  a dark  lantern  by  M)ti- 
heer  Von  Trompingtonverbruggenhausentiraliravontamen !” 

“ Here’s  your  dainty  spiced  gingerbread  ! that  will  melt 
in  your  mouth  like  a red-hot  brickbat,  and  rumble  in  your 
inside  like  Punch  and  his  wheelbarrow !”  “ And  here’s 

your  Conjuration  Compound,  that  if  you  bathe  a beefsteak 
in  it  the  over  night,  it  will  come  out  a veal  cutlet  in  the 
morning !” 

The  fair  was  lighted  up,  and  the  fun  grew  “fast  and 
furious beginning  with  a loud  chorus  of  acclamation,  and 
so  running  on  through  the  whole  Sol-fa  of  St.  Bartlemy 
delight.  There  was  a blended  incarnation  of  kettle-drums, 
fifes,  fiddles,  French  horns,  rattles,  trumpets,  and  gongs ! 
A giantess  of  alarming  dimensions,  beaming  with  maternal 
ecstasy ! reddened  with  deeper  intensity  from  her  painted 
show-cloth ; and  a miniature  Lady-monster,  a codicil  to  the 
giantess  ! peeped  out  imploringly  from  a wine-cooler  in 
which  some  facetious  crowned  sconce  had  ensconsced  her  at 
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an  after-dinner  merriment  to  his  Queen  and  Courtiers.  The 
Mermaid  had  a long  tail  to  exhibit  and  tell.  Messrs.  Rumfiz 
and  Glumfiz,  disciples  of  Zoroaster ! began  their  magical 
incantations,  swallowed  knives  and  forks  and  devoured 
blue  flame  with  increased  voracity ; the  Fantoccini  footed  it 


with  laudable  vigour ; the  Conjuror  would  have  coined  his 
copper  nose,  only,  winked  the  wag,  “I  knows  and  you 
knows  T ^tose  pas  /”  the  lions  and  tigers  roared  “ Now  or 
never !”  and  amidst  this  oratorio  of  discord  and  din. 
Harlequin,  Othello,  Columbine,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Des- 
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demona,  Jim  Crow,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Scaramouch 
quadrilled  on  the  outside  platform  of  Richardson’s  Grand 
Booth,  the  gong  (his  prompter’s  tintinabulum !)  sounding 
superabundant  glorification. 

We  hastened  to  this  renowned  modern  temple  of  the 
Smithfield  drama,  which  was  splendidly  illuminated  and 
guarded  by  tremendous  pasteboard  Genii,  sphinxes,  and 
unicorns,  and  saw  our  old  acquaintance  Bonassus  (who 
looked  like  one  of  His  Mandingo  Majesty’s  Spanish  liquorice 
guards  !)  enact  Othello  and  Jim  Crow.  After  much  inter- 
polated periphrasis  and  palaver,  Mr.  Bigstick  darkly  inti- 
mated that  when  he  ceased  to  love  the  “gentle  Desdemona” 
(Miss  Teresa  Tumbletuzzy !”) 

Shay-oss  is  come  agf«. 

At  this  moment  the  scenes  stuck  fast  in  the  grooves — 
the  halves  of  a house  with  an  interstice  of  a yard  or  so 
between — when  a lecturing  mechanic  bawled  out  from  his 
sixpenny  Elysium — 

“ Ve  don’t  expect  no  good  grammar  here.  Muster  Thing- 
umbob, but,  hang  it ! you  might  close  the  scenes  ! ” 

Mr.  Bigstick  being  politely  requested  (“  Strike  up.  Snow- 
drop! Go  it.  Day  and  Martin ! ”)  to  “Jump  Jim  Crow” 
in  triplicate,  came  forward,  curvetting  and  salaaming  with 
profound  respect,  and  treated  his  audience  with  this  variorum 
version  of  their  old  favourite. 

Here’s  jumping  Jim,  his  coat  and  skim- 
-mer  very  well  you  know  ; 

If  you’ve  a crow  to  pluck  with  him, 

He’s  pluck’d  you  first ! I trow — 

Where’er  he  goes  he  daily  crows, 

A Blackey  and  a Beau ! 

Reels  about  and  wheels  about, 

And  jumps  Jim  Crow. 
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O how  the  town  ran  up  and  down 
To  see  the  dancing  Nigger  ! 

If  Jim's  a flat,  'tis  tit  for  tat ! 

For  Jim  thinks  John  a bigger 

To  (for  a Yankee  lean  and  lanky) 

Shell  his  coppers  so. 

What  a noodle  ! — Yankee-doodle  ! 

Rare  Jim  Crow ! 

Bull  has  fill’d  his  noddle  full 
Of  learning,  in  profusion ; 

And  Jim,  with  his  long  limping  limb. 

Has  jump’d  to  this  conclusion, 

“A  ninny  and” — you  understand  ! 

When  sitting  all  a-row, 

Britons  roar  “ Encore  ! Encore  ! 

Jump  Jim  Crow  !” 

Jim’s  play’d  his  pranks— with  many  thanks, 
He  gives  you  now  the  hop  ; 

Because,  like  his  Commercial  Banks, 

He  thinks  it  time  to  stop  ! 

What  Nigger  Lad  has  ever  had 
Such  lucky  cards  to  throw  ! 

Ever  trump’d,  or  ever  jump’d 
Like  Jump  Jim  Crow  ? 


The  pantomime  of  Hot  Rolls,  or  Harlequin  Dumpling, 
and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  concluded  the  performances ; 
in  which  Mr.  Bigstick’s  promising  young  pupil.  Master 
Magnumdagnumhuggleduggle,  by  a jeu  de  M&tre  bolted  the 
baker  (bones,  apron,  nightcap  and  all !) ; set  Old  Father 
Thames  on  fire,  exhibited  the  fishes  frying  in  agony,  and  in 
his  suit  of  spiked  armour,  like  an  “ Egyptian  Porcupig,” 


To  make  him  strong  and  mighty, 
Drank  by  the  tale,  six  pots  of  ale 
And  a quart  of  Aqua  Vitas  ! 
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and  marched  forth  fiercely  to  a ferocious  fight  with  a green 
leather  dragon  stuffed  \vith  fiery  serpents,  that  hissed  and 
exploded  to  the  tune  of  twopence  a time  ! 

The  Bartlemy  fairities  were  in  raptures.  Master  Mag- 
numdagnumhuggleduggle,  Mr.  Bigstick,  the  Tumbletuzzy 
and  the  Dragon  were  successively  garlanded  with  broccoli- 
sprouts  and  turnip-tops  ! It  was  “ all  round  my  hat  ” with 
Bonassus,  who  divided  the  Lion’s  share  with  the  Dragon, 
and  looked  like  a May-day  Jack-in-the-green  ! The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  did  not  end  here.  They  rolled 
for  the  Call-boy,  and  the  Candle-snuffer,  whose  bliss  would 
have  felt  no  “ aching  void  ” had  a “ bit  of  bacon  ” accom- 
panied, by  way  of  a relish,  this  kitchen  garden  of  cabbage. 
The  bells  of  St.  Bartholomew  chimed  the  hour  when  church- 
yards and  “ Charlies  ” yawn  \ upon  which  the  illuminations 
and  mob  went  out,  and  away,  and  Momus  looked  as  do\ra 
in  the  mouth  as  a convolvulus.*  The  elephant  booked  his 
trunk  and  departed ; the  menagerie  man  returned  to  his  dish 
of  birds’  claws  and  beaks,  with  a second  course  of  shark’s 
teeth  and  fish-bones ; Punch  and  Judy  were  amicably 
domiciled  with  the  dog,  the  devil,  and  the  doctor ; the 
Jacks-in-the-box,  Noah’s  arks,  Dutch  dolls,  and  wooden 
Scaramouches  were  stowed  away  pell-mell ; the  ginger- 
bread kings,  queens,  and  nuts  were  huddled  higgledy- 
piggledy  into  their  tin  canisters ; a muddled  chorister 
warbled  “ Fly  not  yet  ” to  an  intrusive  “ Bluebottle  ” that 
popped  in  the  Queen’s  Crown  and  his  own  among  a mid- 
night dancing  party  of  shopmen  and  Abigails,  and  a solitary 
fiddle,  scraped  by  a cruel  cobbler,  squeaked  the  “ Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel !” 


* Next  morning’s  sun  saw  Smithfield  restored  to  those  polite’  in- 
telligences whose  “talk  is  of  bullocks  ” — with  no  greater  nuisance 
remaining,  than  its  chartered  brutes  upon  four  legs,  beaten,  goaded, 
tortured,  and  blasphemed  at  by  its  greater  brutes  upon  two  ! 
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Mom  appearing,  Nature  cheering, 
Milkmaids  crying  “ Milk  !”  for  tea, 
Singing,  joking  ; chimneys  smoking, 
alas  ! no  joys  to  me. 

Phoebus  beaming,  kettles  steaming— 
Basso— hark  ! the  dustman’s  bell, 
Obligato  ! — “ Sweep  !”  stoccato  ! 

Old  St.  Bartle  ] sound  thy  knell. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

“ Put  out  the  light !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bonassus  Bigstick, 
with  a lugubrio-comic  expression  of  countenance  that  might 
convulse  a Trappist,  to  a pigeon-toed  property-man  and  a 
duck-legged  drummer,  who  were  snuffing  two  farthing  rush- 
lights in  the  Proscenium. 

“ Put  out  the  light !”  and  straightway  he  pocketed  the 
extinguished  perquisite.  We  were  retiring  from  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Bigstick’s  glory  in  company  with  two  lingering 
chimney-sweeps,  who  had  left  their  brushes  and  brooms  at 
the  box-door,  when  our  progress  was  arrested  by  a tap  on 
the  shoulder  from  Uncle  Timothy. 

“ If  you  would  explore  the  ‘ secrets  of  the  prison-house,’ 
1 can  gratify  your  curiosity,  having  an  engagement  with  the 
great  Tragedian  to  crush  a mug  of  mum  with  him  behind 
the  scenes.” 

We  were  too  happy  to  enjoy  so  novel  a treat  not  to 
embrace  the  offer  with  alacrity.  Mr.  Bigstick  welcomed  us 
with  a tragic  hauteur,  and  carrying  an  inch  of  candle  stuck 
at  the  extremity  of  Prospero’s  magic  wand,  lighted  his  party 
to  the  Green  Room.  As  we  passed  along,  the  great 
Tragedian,  who  had  the  knack  of  looking  everything  into 
nothing,  scowled  an  armoury  of  daggers  at  Harlequin,  and 
Harlequin,  if  possible,  looked  more  black  than  the  Moor. 
On  entering  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  Mr.  Bigstick,  striking 
an  attitude  and  exclaiming,  “ Cara  Sposa  ! Idol  mio  /”  in- 
troduced us  to  Teresa,  the  High-Dumptiness  of  St.  Bartlemy, 
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whom  he  dangled  after  like  a note  of  admiration,  he  all 
mast,  she  all  hulk ; and  when  they  parted  (with  a Dolly 
Cull  curtsy  exquisitely  fussy  and  fumy  the  Tumbletuzzy 
made  her  exit),  it  was  odd  to  see  the  steeple  separated  from 
the  chancel. 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  pardons,  most  divine 
bard ! but  having  sunned  myself  in  the  optics  of  Teresa, 
my  own  became  eclipsed  to  every  object  less  refulgent.’ 
Gentlemen ’’—pulling  forward  a pipe-flourishin|,  porter- 
swigging  personage  who  belonged  quite  as  much  to  Rag- 
fair  as  to  St.  Bartlemy,  and  looked  as  if  he  lived  in  ever- 
lasting apprehension  of  sibillations  technically  called 
“Goose”— “Mr.  Pegasus  Bubangrub,  the  Bartholomew 
Fair  Poet,  who  may  challenge  all  the  Toby  Philpots  in 
Christendom  to  leap  up  to  the  chin  into  a barrel  of  beer, 
drink  it  down  to  his  foot,  and  then  dance  a jig  upon  the  top 
of  it ! Mr.  Bubangrub  edits  a penny  weekly ; reports  queer 
trials  j does  our  Caravan  libretto;  answers  my  challenges  • 
roasts  my  rivals,  puffs  his  pipe— and  Me  ! At  present  he  is 
a mere  dabchick  of  literature  ; but  let  him  start  a rum  name, 
and  he  shall  cut  the  genteel  caper,  cut,  too,  his  sky  parlour^ 
penny-a-hmng  and  old  pals  j wonder,  with  amiable  sim- 
plicity! what  ‘shooting  the  moon’  can  be,  and  diving  for 
a dinner  and  casting  off  his  Toady’s  skin  for  the  lion’s,  be 
feasted,  flattered,  paragraphed — ‘ Purge,  eat  cleanlv,  and 
live  like  a gentleman  I” 

^ Mr.  Buban^b  bowed,  and  respectfully  hinted  that  every 
kingdom  has  its  cabals,  not  excepting  the  realm  of  actors 
and  actresses.  That  to  soothe  their  petty  jealousies ; check 
the  too-aspiring  ambition  of  one,  tickle  the  self-complacency 
of  another— to  ^ be  grave  with  the  tragic ; funny  with 
the  comic;  patient  with  the  ignorant  and  presuming, 
and  on  terms  of  eternal  friendship  with  all — to  come 
off  victorious  on  that  slippery  ground 
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Where  unfledg’d  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 

Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 

And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy, 

are  difficulties  that  none  but  dramatic  politicians  of  experience 
and  discretion  can  surmount;  and  he  advised  every  author  to 
whom  appetite  offered  a more  powerful  stimulant  than  genius, 
to  make  haste  and  possess  himself  of  the  important  secret. 

Mine  host  of  the  Ram  now  entered  with  a curiously  com- 
pounded mug  of  mum,  in  which  the  great  Tragedian  (who 
was  not  particular  from  Clos  Vougeot  to  Old  Tom)  drank 
the  Stage  that  goes  with  and  without  wheels.  Mr.  Bosky, 
who  had  got  scent  of  our  “ Whereabouts,”  arrived  in  time 
to  propose  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Bubangrub’s 
longevity  : Uncle  Timothy  gave  Bonassus  Bigstick  and 
Bartlemy  Fair ; and  Pegasus  toasted  the  Tragic  Muse  and 
Teresa  Tumbletuzzy.  The  Tragedian  unbent  by  degrees  ; 
his  adust  countenance  warmed  into  flesh  and  blood,  and  he 
grew  facetious  and  festive. 

“ Bubangrub,  my  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ! my  nut- 
meg of  delight ! give  us  a song  !” 

The  call  was  a command. 

To  pitch  the  tune  Pegasus  twanged  from  his  Jew’s- 
harp  a chord,  and  apologizing  for  being  “ a little  ropy,” 
began,  in  a voice  between  a whistle  and  a wheeze — 

Ye  snuff-takers  of  England 
Who  sniff  your  pinch  at  ease. 

How  very  seldom  you  enjoy 
The  pleasures  of  a sneeze ! 

Give  ear  unto  us  smoking  gents,* 

And  we  will  plainly  show 
All  the  joys,  my  brave  boys  ! 

When  we  a cloud  do  blow. 


In  1585  the  English  first  saw  pipes  made  of  clay,  among  die 
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The  snuffer,  buffer  ! raps  his  mull, 

His  nose  it  cries  out  “ Snuff !” 

The  Smoker,  J oker  ! puffs  his  full 
In  this  queer  world  of  puff ! 

The  lawyer's  gout  is  soon  smoked  out ; — 

If  in  the  parson’s  toe 
It  ends  in  smoke,  say  simple  folk. 

Just  ends  hiS’ sermon  so  ! 

The  tippler  loves  his  swanky,  swipe  ; 

The  prince,  the  peer,  the  beau, 

A pipe  of  wine — give  me  my  pipe 
Of  Backy  for  to  blow  ! 

No  pinch  or  draught  drive  care  abaft 
From  folks  a cup  too  low. 

Like  the  joys,  my  brave  boys  ! 

When  we  a cloud  do  blow. 

A penny-postman-like  rap  at  the  caravan  door  was 
answered  by  the  great  Tragedian  with — 

“ ‘ Open  locks  whoever  knocks  !’  ” And,  as  the  unexpected 


native  Indians  of  Virginia  ; which  was  at  that  time  discovered  by 
Richard  GreenviUe.  Soon  after  they  fabricated  the  first  clay  tobacco- 
pip>es  in  Europe. 

In  1604  James  the  First  endeavoured,  by  means  of  heavy  imposts, 
to  abolish  the  use  of  tobacco ; and,  in  1619,  wrote  his  “ Counter- 
blast” against  what  he  accounted  a noxious  weed,  and  ordered  that 
no  planter  in  Virginia  should  cultivate  more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  1610  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  known  at  Constantinople.  To 
render  the  custom  ridiculous,  a Turk,  who  had  been  found  smoking, 
was  conducted  about  the  streets  with  a pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose  ! 
And  in  1653,  when  smoking  tobacco  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Canton  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland,  the  children  ran  after  the  Smokers 
in  the  street ; the  Council  likewise  punished  them,  and  ordered  the  inn- 
keepers to  inform  against  such  as  should  smoke  in  their  houses.  In 
1724  Pope  Benedict  XI\.  revoked  the  bull  of  excommunication, 
published  by  Innocent,  because  he  himself  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
taking  snuff ! 
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visitor  became  visible,  he  added,  “ Tom  Titlepage  ! as  thou 
art  Tom,  welcome ; but  as  thou  art  Tom  and  a boon  com- 
panion, ten  times  welcome !” 

The  Publisher’s  compromised  dignity  looked  a trifle 
offended.  He  did  not  half  relish  being  treated  so  familiarly. 

“ An  infernal  business  this,  Mr.  Bigstick ! The  devil 
waits — the  press  stands  still !” 

“And  why,  Tom,  don’t  you?  Here’s  a joint  stool;  sit 
down  and  quaff  out  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  gilt  goblet.  Egad, 
you  and  the  devil  are  in  the  nick  of  time  to  listen  to  and 
carry  away  such  a Chapter  of ” 

Mr.  Titlepage.  Draw  it  mild  ! 

Mr.  Bigstick.  As  the  moonbeams  ! — Gentlemen,  lend 
me  your  ears  ; which,  perhaps,  you  would  rather  do  than 
your  purses  ! — Who  steals  mine,  steals — what  he  will  not 
grow  inconveniently  corpulent  upon  ! 

The  Tragedian  began  to  rummage  an  ancient  hair- trunk 
that  looked  as  raggedly  bald  as  his  own  scalp  ; dislodging 
sceptres,  daggers,  crowns,  spangled  robes  and  stage  wigs. 
In  Dicky  Gossip’s  bob*  he  discovered  what  he  sought  for; 


* Suett  boasted  a rechcrcid  and  extensive  collection  of  stage  wigs, 
comprising  every  variety,  from  the  full-bottom  to  the  Tyburn  bob  ; 
which  unique  assortment  was  unfortunately  burned  in  a fire  that  happened 
at  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  on  Friday,  August  13,  1792.  This  loss 
gave  rise  to  several  smart  epigrams,  among  which  were  the  following : — 

’Twas  sure  some  upstart  Tory  in  his  rigs, 

Who  fir’d  poor  Suett’s  long-tail’d  race  of  Wigs  ; 

Ah  ! cruel  Tory,  thus  his  all  to  take, 

Nor  leave  him  one  e’en  for  a hair-breadth  ’scape. 

Raise  your  subscriptions,  every  free-born  soul — 

Stripp’d  of  his  wigs, — behold  a suffering  Pole. 

Dicky  answered  the  doggrel,  in  a jingle  of  his  own  : — 

Well — well  may  you  joke,  who  perhaps  have  a wig, 

But  my  loss  is  severe  tho’,  for  all  this  here  gig ; 
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a dirty,  torn,  dog's-eared  disjecti  membra.  Opening  the 
bundle,  and  selecting  at  random,  he  bespoke  the  company’s 
attention  to  a fragment  of — 

“THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BONASSUS,  OR 
THE  BIGSTICK  MEMOIRS.” 

“ All  the  world’s  a caravan ! and  all  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  Lions  and  Tigresses  ! For  if  a man  be  neither  dwarf 
nor  giant,  but  an  unhappy  medium  between  the  two — if  he 
be  not  upon  boxing  terms  with  a whole  menagerie,  and  will 
not  fistyicuff-it  and  roar  for  an  engagement,  damme  ! he 
may'whistle  for  me !” 

Mr.  Bigstick  paused,  glared  ghastly  terrible  and  ghostly 
grim. 

“ Yes,  I’m  too  tall  for  a wonderful  monkey,  and  too  good- 
natured  for  an  intelligent  bull-dog.  I can’t  drink  sangaree 
out  of  my  father’s  skull,  nor  beat  the  big  drum  with  the 
bones  of  my  grandmother  !” 

He  then,  after  taking  a deep  draught  at  the  mum,  resumed 
his  narrative. 

“I  was  articled  to  the  law,  and  Pump  Court  w'as  the 
pabulum  where  I began  to  qualify  myself  for  Lord  Chancellor. 
But  fearful  is  the  dramatic  furore  of  attorneys’  clerks.  My 
passion  was  not  for  bills  of  costs,  but  for  bills  of  the  play ; 

I longed  to  draw,  not  leases,  but  audiences ; as  for  pleas, 
my  ambition  was  to  please  the  town  ; and  I cared  nothing 
for  Coke,  while  Shakspeare’s  muse  of  fire  warmed  my  ima- 
gination ! Counsellor  Cumming  soon  found  his  clerk  going. 

I quitted  the  Court,  leaving  my  solitary  competitor  the  Pump 
to  spout  alone. 


For  if  spouse  is  dispos’d  or  to  wrangle  or  box, 

Alas  ! what  will  keep  her  from  combing  my  locks? 
My  fortune’s  too  ruin’d,  as  well  as  renown, 

For  in  losing  my  wigs— I am  stripp’d  to  a crown  ! 
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“ A personable  fellow*  (for  whom  any  lady  might  be  proud 
to  jump  into  the  Serpentine,  the  Jury  finding  a verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  my  good  looks,  with  a deodand  of  five 
shillings  on  my  w'hiskers  !)  ‘ I left  my  father’s  house,  and 

took  with  me  ’ — as  much  wardrobe  as  I could  conveniently 
carry  on,  and  behind  my  back.  My  first  professional  bow 
was  in  the  Poor  Gentleman,!  and  Raising  the  Wind,  in  a 
barn  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  where  the  gods  clambered  up  to 
the  gallery  by  a ladder,  through  which  many  of  the  tippling 


* A very  different  looking  personage  to  Mr.  Bigstick  must  have 
been  the  unhappy  young  gentleman,  aged  twenty-two  (see  the 
Times,  21st  March,  1835),  who  killed  himself  by  poison,  and  left  this 
letter  upon  his  table  ; — 

“ I die  a Catholic — I leave  my  mortal  remains  to  my  father  and 
mother,  regretting  that  they  should  have  allowed  the  growth  and 
development  of  a creature  of  so  disagreeable  a conformation  as  their 
son.  Endowed  with  the  most  exquisite  feelings,  my  face  has  always 
frightened  the  fair  sex.  I go  to  seek  in  Heaven  a society  which  my 
aspect  will  not  annoy  ; for  I imagine  that,  freed  from  its  carnal  covering, 
my  spirit  will  not  dismay  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world.” 

t Another  link  in  the  dramatic  chain  is  broken.  Arthur  Griffin- 
hoof,  has  joined  the  jocund  spirits  of  Garrick,  Hoadly,  and  the  elder 
George. 

Rejoice,  ye  witlings  ! for  the  lamp  that  dimmed  your  little  farthing 
rushlights,  Death,  the  universal  extinguisher,  has  eclipsed  for  ever  ! 
Retailers  of  small  talk,  who  fattened  on  the  unctuous  crumbs  of  conceit 
that  fell  from  the  merry  man’s  table,  make  the  most  of  your  legacy  : your 
master  hath  carried  his  Broad  Grins  to  Elysium.  Ye  select  few,  who 
admired  the  wit  and  loved  the  man,  mourn  ! 

Thanks  to  the  ghastly  monarch ! for  he  hath  been  a forbearing 
creditor  : — So  large  an  amount  of  fun  payable  at  sight,  and  George  a 
septuagenarian  ! Three  days’  grace— three  score  and  ten  ! 

A day  of  mirth  will  be  on  Styx,  when  the  ferryman  rows  over  Mr. 
Merryman.  Faith,  Mr.  Colman,  you’re  a very  droll  man  ! 

What  a coil  attends  the  new  comer  1 Churchill,  Lloyd,  Thorntdn, 
Garrick,  all  inquiring  about  the  modem  Dram.  Pers.— “Ye  jovial 
goblins,”  quoth  George,  “ a Dram,  per  se!” 

Whereupon  Sam— not  the  lexicographer— marching  forth  his  wooden 
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deities  could  hardly  see  a hole  ! The  stalls  (the  cart-horses 
having  been  temporarily  ejected)  sparkled  with  the  elite — 
sixpennyworth  of  coppers  being  paid  for  sitting  apart  in 
aristocratical  exclusiveness.  My  declamation  might  have 
electrified  Gog  and  Magog,  and  made  the  Men  in  Armour 
start  from  their  spears  ! The  bam  rang  with  applause,  my 
success  was  triumphant,  and  my  fate  decided. 

“ I next  joined  Mr.  Dunderhead,  the  Dunstable  manager, 
on  whose  boards  I had  the  supreme  felicity  of  beholding,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Tumbletuzzy.  She  danced  with  the 
castanets  {le  Pantomime  de  V amour) ; my  heart  beat  to  her 
fairy  footsteps ; the  long  sixes  capered  before  my  eyes,  my 
pulse  thumped  a hundred  and  twenty  per  minute — I wooed, 
and  had  well  nigh  won  her — when  our  Harlequin,  a ci-de- 
vant, ubiquitous,  iniquitous  barber,  all  but  dashed  the 
nectared  cup  from  my  lip.  I did  not  horsewhip  him,  ‘ for 
that  were  poor  revenge  ’ — no  ! I showed  him  up  on  my 
benefit  night  in  a patter  song.” 

“ Bravo  !”  cried  Mr.  Bosky,  “ let  us,  Mr.  Bigstick,  have 
the  song  by  all  means.” 

The  great  Tragedian,  screwing  d,  la  Mathews  his  mouth 
ajar,  condescendingly  complied. 

Stolen  or  stray’d  my  beautiful  maid  ! 

Unlucky  my  ducky  has  met  a decoy — 

As  brown  as  a berry,  as  plump  as  a cherry. 

And  rosy-cheek’d,  very  ! and  Jenny-so-coy  ! 

Baggage  and  bagging  the  Dunstable  waggin 
Were  popp’d  by  a wag  in,  hight  Harlequin  Lun — 
They,  honeymoon  hot,  shot  the  moon  like  a shot ; 

But  I’ll  shoot  the  rascal  as  sure  as  a gun ! 


leg,  accepts,  with  an  approved  chuckle,  the  pun  as  Foote-ing,  or 
garnish  ; they  are  hail  spirit  well  met,  and  become  as  merry  as  ghosts. 

Life’s  a Jest ; and  a merrier  one  than  thine,  facetious  George,  Time 
shall  not  crack  till  the  crack  of  doom. 
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She  sings  like  a linnet,  she  plays  on  the  spinnet, 

A day’s  like  a minute  when  she  is  in  doors  ; 

My  aunt  in  the  attic,  my  uncle  ecstatic  ! 

Encore  the  chromatique  my  Philomel  pours  ! 

I loved  her  so  dearly  and  truly,  for  reaUy 
She  cuts  a mug*  queerly,  as  Arthur’s  Queen  Doll ; 

She  beats  the  tol  lol  O of  Molly  Brown  hollow. 

And  sings  like  Apollo  in  Gay’s  pretty  Poll. 

I told  her  a rebus,  I gave  her  a wee  buss  ; 

She  call’d  me  her  Phoebus,  her  hero  of  pith  ; 

Her  caraway  comfit,  her  prime  sugar  plum,  fit 
For  lady’s  lip,  rum  fit  ! her  Lollypop  Smith  ! 

No  more  thought  Teresa  small  tipple  of  me,  sir. 

Than  pretty  Miss  P.,  sir,  our  premilre  dansetisc. 
Lightsome,  lenitive  ! philoprogenitive  ! 

Suky  with  bouquet  and  white  satin  shoes  ! 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? is  it  a shot  to  be  ? 

Is  it  a knot  to  be,  tied  to  a beam  ? 

Death’s  but  a caper,  life’s  but  a taper, 

A vision,  a vapour,  a shadow,  a dream. 

Hang  melancholy  ! grieving’s  a folly  ! 

Laugh  and  be  jolly  ! there’s  nothing  like  fun  ! 

I’ll  make  Miss  Terese  cry,  “Yes  if  you  please  !” 

And  down  on  his  knees  shall  Harlequin  Lun. 

“ But  the  ‘ beautiful  Ophelia  !’  fickle,  not  false,  and  far  less 
fickle  than  freakish ! in  all  the  tender  distraction  of  Cran- 
bourn  Alley  white  muslin  and  myrtle,  implored  my  forgive- 
ness. Were  her  three-quarters’  music  and  dancing  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  a base  barber  ? 

O ye,  whose  adamantine  sorrows  know 
The  iron  agonies  of  copper  woe  ! 


* The  Mugs  out  of  which  the  violent  politicians  of  Charles  the 
Second’s  time  drank  their  beer,  were  fashioned  into  the  resemblance  of 
Shaftesbury’s  face.  Hence  the  common  phrase,  “ Ugly  Mug  !” 
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Here  the  great  Tragedian  became  overpowered,  and  cried 
a flood  of  stage  tears  very  naturally. 

Encore  I encore!"  shouted  Uncle  Timothy. 

Othello  was  at  a loss  whether  or  not  to  take  this  as  a com- 
pliment, and  weep  a second  brewing.  He  rubbed  his  eyes— 
but  the  Noes  had  it — 

“ Bigstick’s  himself  again  !” 


^ “ On  the  disbanding  of  our  troop,  we  hied  to  Stoke-Pogeis 
wuh  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  manager.  Mr.  Truncheon 
(his  wig  ‘ in  most  admired  disorder’)  started  and  exclaimed. 
What  the  deuce  could  Dunderhead  have  been  about  to  send 
you  here  ?’  The  otlier  night  Dowager  Mucklethrift  bespoke 
‘ Too  late  for  Dinner,’  I speculated  on  one  upon  the  strength 
of  It,  and  treated  the  company  (who  were  as  thin  as  our 
houses)  to  a gallon  of  ‘intermediate,’  when  lo  and  be- 
hold ! in  she  tottered  with  her  retinue  (a  rush  of  two !)  to 
the  boxes,  and  her  deaf  butler  Diggory,  esquiring  some  half- 
dozen  lady^  patronesses,  hobbled  up  to  the  threepenny 
gallery  to  grin  down  us ! 

“ A man  may  as  well  bob  for  whale  in  the  river  Thames  ; 
for  live  turtle  in  the  City  Basin ; for  whitebait  in  the  Red 
Sea ; expect  to  escape  choking  after  having  bolted  a grape- 
shot,  or  to  elicit  a divine  spark  from  the  genius  of  a mud 
volcano,  as  hope  not  to  be  ruined  and  rolled  up  among  such 
sublime  intelligences  ! There’s  a hole  in  the  kettle,  sir,  and 
we  are  half  starved  ! 


Surrounded  by  Short’s  Gardens,  and  dwelling  in  Queer 
Street,  Teresa  and  myself  began  to  diet  on-  our  superfluities. 
My  Romeo  last-rose-of-summer  pantaloons  were  diluted  in  a 
quart  of  hot  pea-soup,  and  Bobadil’s  superannuated  cocked 
hat  and  Justice  Midas’s  wig  were  stewed  down  in  the  shape 
of  a mutton  scrag,  Juliet’s  Flanders’  lace  flounce  furnishing 
the  trimmings  ! ^ At  this  extremity,  when  Mrs.  Heidelburg’s 
embroidered  satin  petticoat  of  my  aunt’s  had  gone  to  ‘ my 
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uncle’s  ’ for  a breakfast,  my  friend  Dennis  O’Doddipool,* 
whose  success  at  Cork  had  enabled  him  to  draw  one,  and 
enjoy  his  bottle,  invited  us  to  Ballinamuck.  We  showered 
down  as  many  benedictions  upon  Dennis  as  would  stand 
between  Temple  Bar  and  Westminster,  bundled  up  our 
‘ shreds  and  patches,’  levied  tribute  on  the  farmers’  poultry, 
and  when  a goose  fell  in  our  way,  made  him  so  wise  as 
never  to  be  taken  for  a goose  again  ! and  arrived  by  short 
stages,  in  a long  caravan,  at  Holyhead.  Hey  for  Ireland  ! 
straight  we  bent  our  way  to  the  land  of  praties  and 
Paddies  ! O’Doddipool  welcomed  us  with  all  the  huggings 
and  screechings  of  a German  salutation ; danced  like  Mr. 
Moses  at  the  feast  of  Purim,f  and  cried  like  the  French 


* An  Hibernian  member  of  a strolling  company  of  comedians,  in  the 
north  of  England,  once  advertised  for  his  benefit,  “An  Occasional 
Address,  to  be  spoken  by  a New  Actor.”  This  excited  great  expectation 
among  the  townspeople.  On  his  benefit  night  Paddy  Roscius  stepped 
forward,  and  in  a rich  brogue  thus  addressed  the  audience  : 

To-night  a new  actor  appears  on  the  stage. 

To  claim  your  protection,  and  your  patron-age  ; 

Now,  who  do  you  think  this  new  actor  may  be  ? 

Why,  turn  round  your  eyes,  and  look  full  upon  me. 

And  then  you’ll  be  sure  this  new  actor  to  see. 

Qy. — Could  this  new  actor  be  Mr.  O’Doddipool? 

t The  feast  of  Purim,  an  ancient  Jewish  festival,  held  yearly  on  the 
7th  of  March,  is  in  commemoration  of  the  fall  of  Haman  and  his  ten 
sons.  This  feast  is  generally  spent  in  public  rejoicing,  such  as  masked 
balls,  letting  off  fireworks,  &c.  At  one  time  a fair  was  held  in  the 
vicinity  of  Duke’s  Place ; but  which  the  authorities  of  the  City  of 
London  put  down  many  years  ago.  Amongst  the  more  respectable 
order,  family  parties  are  kept  up  to  a very  late  hour.  The  tables 
are  generally  adorned  with  hung  beef  to  commemorate  the  hanging 
of  Haman.  On  the  evening  of  this  feast,  the  Jews  attend  their  S3ma- 
gogues,  where  the  Reader  chants  the  Book  of  Esther  in  the  Hebrew 
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butcher*  for  joy  ! I played  first  comedy  before  the  lamps  and 
second  fiddle  behind  ’em — walking  gentlemen  and  running 
footmen— bravos  and  bishopsf — swept  the  boards  with  Tra- 


language ; and  at  one  time  (the  practice  is  now  partially  abolished), 
whenever  the  Reader  repeated  the  name  of  Haman,  the  younger  branches 
of  the  congregation  beat  the  seats,  and  otherwise  created  a noise,  with 
small  wooden  hammers,  which  were  designated  Haman-clappers. 

* A Slaughterman,  in  the  interval  of  killing,  strolled  from  a neigh- 
bouring abattoir  to  Pire  la  Chaise.  Shedding  tears  like  rain,  and 
clasping  his  blood-stained  hands,  he  stood  before  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  Eloise;  while  ever  and  anon  he  blubbered  out.  Oh  I r amour, 
r amour!  He  then  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  professional  apron,  and 
returned  to  business  ! This  is  truly  French. 

t Garrick  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  a whimsical  fellow  whose 
name  was  Stone,  to  procure  theatrical  supernumeraries.  The  following 
correspondence  passed  between  them. 

“ Thursday  Noon. 

“Sir,— Mr.  Lacy  turned  me  out  of  the  lobby  yesterday,  and  be- 
haved very  ill  to  me.  I only  ax’d  for  my  two  guineas  for  the  last 
Bishop,  and  he  swore  I shouldn’t  have  a farthing.  I can’t  live  upon  air. 
I have  a few  Cupids  you  may  have  cheap,  as  they  belong  to  a poor 
journeyman  shoemaker,  who  I drink  with  now  and  then.  Your 
humble  sarvant, 

“Wm.  Stone.” 
“Friday  Mom. 

“ Stone,— You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.  Bring  the  Cupids 
to  the  theatre  to-morrow.  If  they  are  under  six,  and  well  made,  you 
shall  have  a guinea  a piece  for  them.  If  you  can  get  me  two  good 
murderers,  I will  pay  you  handsomely,  particularly  the  spouting  fellow 
who  keeps  the  apple-stand  on  Tower-hill ; the  cut  in  his  face  is  quite 
the  thing.  Pick  me  up  an  Alderman  or  two,  for  Richard,  if  you  can ; 
and  I have  no  objection  to  treat  with  you  for  a comely  Mayor.  The 
barber  will  not  do  for  Bratus,  although  I think  he  will  succeed  in  Mat. 

“D.  G.” 

The  person  here  designated  the  Bishop  was  procured  by  Stone,  and 
had  often  rehearsed  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  play  of  Henry 
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gedy’s  sweeping  pall  and  a birch-broom — hissed  in  the  centre 
region  of  a fiery  dragon  in  some  diabolical  demofi-stradion  of 
dramatic  diablerie — brandished  a wooden  sword — ^gallanted 
Columbine — blushed  blue  flame  and  brickdust  in  Franken- 
stein— plastered  my  head  over  with  chalk  for  want  of  a 
Lord  Ogleby  white  wig — and  bellowed  myself  hoarse  with 
tawdry  configurations  and  claptrap  vulgarities ! And 
(‘  Punch  has  no  feelings  ’ !)  what  my  reward  ? A magnificent 
banquet  of  dry  bread  and  ditch-water  from  O’Doddipool, 
(‘  Think  on  that,  Master  Brook  T)  peels,  not  of  applause,  but 
oranges  ! from  the  pit ; and  showers  of  peas  (not  boiled !) 
from  the  Olympus  of  disorderly  gods.*  So  finding,  though 


VIII.,  with  such  singular  eclat  that  Garrick  addressed  him  at  the 
rehearsal  as  “ Cousin  of  Winchester.”  The  fellow,  however,  never 
played  the  part,  although  advertised  more  than  once  to  come  out  in 
it.  The  reason  will  soon  be  guessed  from  the  two  following  letters  that 
passed  between  Garrick  and  Stone  on  the  very  evening  the  Prelate  was 
to  make  his  debut : — 

“ Sir, — The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  getting  drunk  at  the  Bear,  and 
swears  he  wont  play  to-night.  I am,  yours, 

“Wm.  Stone.” 

“ Stone, — The  Bishop  may  go  to  the  devil.  I do  not  know  a 
greater  rascal,  except  yourself. 

“D.  G.” 

* The  custom  of  pelting  actors  and  authors  upon  the  stage  is  very 
ancient.  Hegemon  of  Thasos,  a writer  of  the  old  comedy,  upon  the 
first  representation  of  one  of  his  plays,  came  upon  the  stage  with  a large 
parcel  of  pebbles  in  the  skirt  of  his  gown,  and  laying  them  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  orchestra,  gravely  informed  the  spectators  that  whoever 
desired  to  pelt  him  might  take  them  up  and  begin  the  attack  ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  chose  to  hear  with  patience,  and  judge  with  candour, 
he  had  done  his  best  to  amuse  them  ! The  audience  were  so  delighted 
with  his  play,  that  though  its  performance  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
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in  Ireland,  my  capital  wasn’t  doubling,  I gave  the  bog- 
trotters  the  ‘ Glass  of  Fashion  ’ (they  never  gave  me  a glass 
of  anything  !)  to  a sausage-maker’s  Polonius;  took  my  leave 
and  two-and-sbcpence ; bolted  to  Ballinamuck ; (my  Farce 
of  ‘ Ducks  and  Green  Peas  ’ never  had  such  a run  !)  starred  it 
from  Ballinamuck  to  Bartlemy,  and  engaged  with  the  man 
that  lets  devils  out  to  hire,  and  deals  in  giants  of  the  first 
enormity.  My  crack  parts  are  Othello  and  Jim  Crow ; so 
that  between  the  two,  the  lampblack  never  gets  washed  off 

my  face,  and  I fear  I shall  die  a Negro 

“ Thus  far,”  added  the  great  Tragedian,  rolling  up  the 
papers  into  a bundle  and  tossing  them  over  to  Mr.  Title- 
page,  “ the  Autobiography  of  Bonassus  ! From  Smithfield 
we  march  to  the  Metropolitans.  ‘ The  Garden  ’ is  sadly  in 
want  of  a fine  high  comedy  figure  at  a low  one  •,  and  Drury, 
of  a Tragedy  Queen  who  can  do  Dollallolla.  I smother  a 
pew  debutante.  Miss  Barbara  Buggins ; beat  Liston*  hollow 
in  Moll  Flaggon  ; and  put  out  of  joint  the  noses  of  all  pre- 
ceding Macbeths.  The  Tumbletuzzy  opens  in  Queen 


of  very  unfortunate  news  from  Sicily,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
Fleet,  It  was  suffered  to  proceed  j not  one  of  them  quitting  the  theatre 
though  almost  every  individual  had  lost  a relation  or  friend  in  the  action! 
Ihe  imfortunate  Athenians  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  on  the 
occasion  ; but  such  was  their  delicacy  and  honour  with  respect  to  the 
foreigners  then  present,  that  they  concealed  their  weakness  by  mutHiiw 
their  faces  in  their  mantles. 

* Of  an  actor  so  extensively  popular,  let  us  indulge  a few  reminiscences. 
We  remember  his  first  entree  upon  the  boards  of  Old  Covent  Garden 
in  Jacob  Gawky ; but  his  after  amplitude  of  face  and  rotundity  of 
person  were  then  wanting  to  heighten  the  pictute  ; and  flesh,  like  wine 
does  wonders.  His  voice,  too,  waxed  more  fat  and  unctuous  as  the  years 
wore  on  ; and  broader  (like  his  figure)  grew  his  fun.  The  stage  became 
possessed  of  a new  character,  such  as  humorist  had  never  before  conceived 
or  player  played-Mr.  Liston  ! The  town  roared  with  laughter  ; actors 
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Katharine  (which  she  plays  quite  in  a different  style  to 
Siddons).” 

To  this  the  satirical-nosed  gentleman  nodded  assent. 

“ With  fifteen  new  readings  to  electrify  the  diurnal  critics 
of  Petticoat  Alley  and  Blow-bladder  Lane  !” 

Mr.  Bubangrub  guaranteed  for  the  brethren.  One  new 
reading  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Big- 
stick.  John  Kemble  had  entirely  mistaken  Shakspeare’s 
meaning.  “ Birnam  Wood  ” comes  not  to  “ Dunsinane,”  a 
town ; but  to  “ Dunce  inane,”  Macbeth ! who  was  block- 
head enough  to  put  his  trust  in  the  wtches.  The  great 
Tragedian  danced  with  ecstasy  at  this  “ palpable  hit,”  and 
promised  pipes  and  purl  for  the  critical  party  after  the 
performance. 

“ Egg-hot,”  said  he,  “ is  not  my  ordinary  tipple ; but  on 
this  occasion  (pardon  egotism  !)  I will  be  an  egg-hot-ist ! 
And  now,  to  the  Queen’s  Arms  for  a supper,  and  then  to 
Somnus’s  for  a snooze  !” 

With  a patronizing  air  he  conducted  us  down  the  ladder. 


split  their  sides  at  his  deepening  gravity  ; caricaturists,  in  despair,  cast 
off  invention,  and  trusted  solely  to  his  unique  lineaments ; our  signs 
bore  aloft  his  physiognomical  wonders ; and  walking-sticks,  tobacco- 
stoppers,  snuff-boxes,  owned  the  queer  impeachment. 

Liston  was  the  Knight  of  the  comical  countenance,  where  Momus  sate 
enthroned  in  every  dimple,  crying  aloof  to  the  sons  of  care  and  melan- 
choly ! He  was  the  very  individual  oddity  described  in  the  epigram — 

“ Here  Hermes,”  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow, 

“ Go,  fetch  me  some  clay,  I will  make  an  odd  fellow.” 

And  forth  sprang  Liston,  a figure  of  fun  ! Not  for  the  amusement  of 
gods,  but  of  men  ! 

To  Suett  we  owe  our  first  impression  of  drollery,  but  his  glimmer- 
ing spark  was  soon  extinct.  The  sun  of  Liston  was  before  us  from  its 
rising  to  its  setting.  We  hailed  its  grotesque  ascension,  basked  in  its 
Inoad  meridian,  and  (when  time  somewhat  sobered  down  its  comet-like 
eccentricities)  sorrowfully  contemplated  its  going  down. 
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To  Unde  Timothy  he  said  a few  words  in  private,  and 
our  ears  deceived  us,  if  “ gratitude  ” was  not  among  the 
number. 

We  fancied  that  the  jovial  spirit  of  the  good  Prior,  on  a 
three  days’  furlough  from  Elysium,  hovered  over  the  holiday 
scene ; and  that  a shadowy  black  robe  and  cowl,  half  con 
cealing  his  portly  figure  and  ruddy  features,  flitted  in  the 
moonlight,  and  disappeared  under  the  antique  low-arched 
door  that  leads  to  his  mausoleum  !* 

“Dreams  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain.”  Yet  ours 
was  a busy  one  through  the  live-long  night.  The  grotesque 
scene  acted  itself  over  again,  with  those  fantastical  additions 
that  belong  to  “Death’s  counterfeit.”  Legions  of  Anthro- 
pophagi ; giants  o’ertopping  Pelion  and  Ossa ; hideous 
abortions ; grinning  nondescripts  ; the  miniature,  mis- 
chievous court  of  Queen  Mab,  and  the  fiddling,  dancing 
troop  of  Tam  O’Shanter  passed  before  us  in  every  variety  of 
unearthly  combination.  Clouds  of  incense  arose,  and  the 
vision,  gro-wing  dim,  gradually  melted  away— a low,  solemn 
chant  leaving  its  dying  notes  upon  the  ear. 

Let  gratitude’s  chorus  arise, 

If  gratitude  dwell  upon  earth. 


Each  of  the  monks  that  kneel  beside  .the  effigy  of  Rahere  has  a 
Bible  before  him,  open  at  the  fifty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  third 
verse  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  holy  work.  And  as  it  was  the  Star 
that  guided  him  to  convert  an  unhealthy  marsh,  “dungy  and  fenny,” 
on  the  only  dry  part  of  which  was  erected  “the  gallows  of  thieves'” 
into  a temple  and  a “garden  of  the  Lord  so  it  was  his  divine  as- 
surance that  he  would  live  to  see,  in  his  own  case,  the  prophecy  ful- 
filled ; and  hear  the  “voice  of  melody  ” echo  through  the  sacred  walls 
his  piety  had  raised. 

“ Tne  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion  : He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places ; 
and  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the' 
garden  of  the  Lord  ; joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein,  thanks- 
giving, and  the  voice  of  melody.” 
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To  hymn  thy  return  to  the  skies. 
Benevolent  spirit  of  mirth  ! 

Long  flourish  thy  frolicsome  fair, 

Where  many  odd  bargains  are  driven  j 
And  may  peccadilloes  done  there, 

F or  thy  merry  sake  be  forgiven  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  sentinel  sleeps  when  off  his  post;  the  Moorfields 
barker  enjoys  some  interval  of  repose  ; moonshine  suffers  a 
partial  eclipse  on  Bank  holidays  among  the  oitinium  gathcreni 
of  Bulls  and  Bears  ; the  doctor  gives  the  undertaker  a 
holiday  ; Argus  sends  his  hundred  eyes  to  the  Land  of  Nod, 
and  Briareus  puts  his  century  of  hands  in  his  pockets. — 
But  the  matchmaker,  ante  and  post  meridian,  is  always  at 
her  post ! 

“The  News  teems  with  candidates  for  the  noose; — 
A spinster  conjugally  inclined ; a bachelor  devoted  to 
Hymen;  forlorn  widowers;  widows  disconsolate;  and 
why  not  ‘ A daughter  to  marry  ?’  Addresses  paid  per  post, 
post  paid ! For  an  introduction  to  the  belle,  ring  the 
bell ! None  but  principals  (with  a principal !)  need 
apply. 

“ Egad,”  continued  Mr.  Bosky,  as  we  journeyed  through 
the  fields  a few  mornings  after  our  caravan  adventure,  to 
pay  Uncle  Timothy  a visit  at  his  new  rus  in  urbe  near 
Hampstead  Heath,  “ it  will  soon  be  dangerous  to  dine  out, 
or  to  figure  in ; for  a dinner  may  become  an  action  for 
damages  ; and  a dance,  matrimony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ! 
But  yesterday  I pic-nic’d  with  the  Muffs;  buzzed  with 
Brutus ; endured  Ma,  was  just  civil  to  Miss ; when  early 
this  morning  came  a missive  adopting  me  for  a son-in- 
law  !” 

We  congratulated  Mr.  Bosky  on  the  prospect  of  his 
speedily  becoming  a Benedick. 
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“ Bien  oblige  I What  ! ingraft  myself  on  that  family  Upas 
tree  of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  conceit ! Couple  with 
triflers,  who,  having  no  mental  resources  or  amusement 
within  themselves,  sigh,  ‘ Oh  ! another  dull  day !’  and  are 
only  happy  when  some  gad-about  party  drag  them  from  a 
monotonous  home,  where  nothing  is  talked  of  or  read  but 
petty  scandal,  fashions  for  the  month,  trashy  novels,  mantua- 
makers’  and  milliners’  bills  1 I can  laugh  at  affectation,  but 
I loathe  duplicity ; I can  pity  a fool,  but  I scorn  a flirt. 
This  is  a hackneyed  ruse  of  Ma’s.  The  last  coasting  season 
of  the  Muffs  has  been  comparatively  unprolific.  From 
Margate  to  Brighton  Miss  Matilda  counts  but  five  proposals 
positive,  and  half  a dozen  presumptive ; in  the  latter  are 
included  some  broad  stares  at  Broadstairs  from  the  Holbom 
Hill  Demosthenes ! and  even  these  have  been  furiously 
scrambled  for  by  the  delicate  sisters  for  their  marriageable 
Misses  ! ‘ Everybody,’  says  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 

‘ loves  the  virtuous,  whereas  the  vicious  do  scarcely  love 
one  another.’  ” 

An  oddity  crossed  our  path.  “ There  waddles,”  said  the 
Laureat,  “Mr.  Onessimus  Omnium,  who  thrice  on  every 
Sabbath  takes  the  round  of  the  Conventicles  with  his 
pockets  stuffed  full  of  Bibles  and  psalm  books,  every  one  of 
which  (chapter  and  verse  pointed  out)  he  passes  into  the 
hands  of  forgetful  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  he  opines 
‘ Consols,  and  not  philosophy,  console !’  Pasted  on  the 
inside  cover  is  his  card,  setting  forth  the  address  and  calling 
of  Onessimus  ! You  may  swear  that  somebody  is  dead  in 
the  neighbourhood  (the  pious  Lynx  is  hunting  up  the 
executors)  by  seeing  him  out  of  ‘ the  Alley  ’ at  this  early 
time  of  the  day.” 

Farther  a-field,  rambling  amidst  the  rural  scenes  he  has 
so  charmingly  described,  we  shook  hands  with  Uncle 
Timothy’s  dear  friend,  the  Author  of  a work  “ On  the 
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Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature.*  Happy 
old  man  ! Who  shall  say  that  fortune  deals  harshly  if,  in 
taking  much  away,  she  leaves  us  virtue  ? 

^ Wmdmg  through  a verdant  copse,  we  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  an  elegant  mansion.  From  a flower-woven  arbour, 
sacred  to  retirement,  proceeded  the  notes  of  a guitar. 

“ Hush  !”  said  the  Laureat,  colouring  deeply ; “ breathe 
not ! Stir  not !”  And  a voice  of  surpassing  sweetness  sang — 

Farewell  Autumn's  shady  bowers. 

Purple  fruits  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Golden  fields  of  waving  com. 

And  merry  lark  that  wakes  the  morn  ! 


* To  Charles  Bucke, 

On  hearing  that  he  is  engaged  upon  another  Work,  to  be 
entitled  Man. 

“ Man  !”  comprehensive  Volume  !— busy  Man— 

A world  of  warring  passions,  hopes,  and  fears  j 
Good,  evil — all  within  one  little  span  ! 

Pride,  meanness  ; wisdom,  folly ; smiles  and  tears  ; 
Th’  oppressor,  the  oppress’d  ; tlie  coward,  brave  ; 
Fate’s  football  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ! 

These  records  of  thy  studious  days  and  eves. 

Thy  musings  and  experience,  are  to  me 
A moral,  that  this  sure  impression  leaves  ; 

Man  never  yet  was  happy— ne’er  can  be  ! 

The  feverish  bliss,  my  friend,  that  dreamers  feign, 

Binds  him  a prisoner  faster  to  his  chain. 

The  miser  to  his  treasure,  and  the  proud 
To  pride  and  its  dominion  ; — to  his  gorge 
The  glutton  ; and  the  low  promiscuous  crowd 
To  sordid  sensualities,  tliat  forge 
The  unseen  fetters,  which  so  firmly  bind. 

Are  all  ignobly  bound  in  body ; — mind. 

He  only  is  a free  man  who,  like  thee. 

Does  stand  aloof,  and  mark  the  wild  uproar 
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Earth  a mournful  silence  keeps, 

See,  the  dewy  landscape  weeps  ! 

Hark  ! thro’  yonder  lonely  dell 
Gentle  zephyrs  sigh  farewell  ! 

Call’d  ere  long  by  vernal  spring. 

Trees  shall  blossom,  birds  shall  sing  ; 
The  blushing  rose,  the  lily  fair 
Deck  sweet  summer’s  bright  parterre — 
Flocks  and  herds,  the  bounding  steed 
Shall,  sporting,  crop  the  flowery  mead, 
And  bounteous  Nature  yield  again 
Her  ripen’d  fruits  and  golden  grain. 


That  shakes  the  depths  of  life’s  tempestuous  sea  ; 

And  steers  his  fragile  bark  along  the  shore. 

The  swelling  canvas  and  the  prosperous  gale 
Herald  the  shipwreck’s  melancholy  tale  ! 

Nature,  all  beauteous  Nature  !— thou  hast  sung 
In  prose  poetic,  through  each  various  scene  ; 

And  when  thy  harp  upon  the  willows  hung. 

And  kept  thy  form  erect,  thy  brow  serene  ; 

And  breathed  upon  thy  soul ; and  peace  was  there  : 
The  soft,  still  music  of  a mother’s  prayer. 

She  gave  thee  truth,  humility,  content ; 

A spirit  to  return  for  evil  good  ; 

A grateful  heart  for  bliss  denied,  or  sent  ; 

And  sweet  companionship  in  solitude  ! 

Candour,  that  wrong  offence  nor  takes,  nor  gives ; 
A brother’s  boundless  love  for  all  that  lives  ! 

Pursue  thy  solemn  theme. — And  when  on  a Man 
The  curtain  thou  hast  dropp’d,  return  once  more 
To  Nature.  She  has  Beauties  yet  to  scan. 

New  Harmonies,  Sublimities,  in  store  ! 

She  will  repay  thy  love  ; and  weave,  and  spread, 

A garland — and  a pillow — for  thy  head. 


Uncle  Timothy. 
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Ere  the  landscape  fades  from  view, 

As  behind  yon  mountains  blue 
Sets  the  sun  in  glory  bright — 

And  the  regent  of  the  night, 

Thron’d  where  shines  the  blood-red  Mars, 

With  her  coronet  of  stars. 

Silvers  woodland,  hill  and  dell. 

Lovely  Autumn  ! fare  thee  well. 

Was  Mr.  Bosky  in  love  with  the  songstress  or  the  song  ? 
Certes  his  manner  seemed  unusually  hurried  and  flurried ; 
and  one  or  two  of  his  forced  whistles  sounded  like  sup- 
pressed sighs.  So  absent  was  he  that,  not  regarding  how 
far  we  had  left  him  in  the  rear,  he  stood  for  a few  minutes 
motionless,  as  if  waiting  for  echo  to  repeat  the  sound  ! 

We  thought — it  might  be  an  illusion — that  a fair  hand 
waved  him  a graceful  recognition.  At  all  events  the  spell 
was  soon  broken,  for  he  bounded  along  to  us  like  the  roe, 
with — 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way. 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  : 

A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  at  a mile-a. 

The  laughing  Autolicus  ! It  was  his  blithesome  note 
that  first  made  us  acquainted  with  Uncle  Timothy  ! 

The  remembrance  of  boyhood  is  ever  pleasing  to  the 
reflective  mind.  The  duties  that  await  us  in  after-life  \ the 
cares  and  disappointments  that  obstruct  our  future  progress 
cast  a shade  over  those  impressions  that  were  once  inter- 
woven with  our  existence.  But  it  is  only  a shade ; recall 
but  one  image  of  the  distant  scene,  and  the  whole  rises  in 
all  its  freshness  and  verdure ; touch  but  one  string  of  this 
forgotten  harmony  and  every  string  shall  vibrate  ! 

“ Arma,  y\-rump  que  ca7ie-o  !”  exclaimed  the  Laureat, 
pointing  to  the  old  schoolmaster,  who  was  leaning  over  his 
rustic  garden-gate,  reading  his  favourite  Virgil.  And  how 
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cordial  was  their  greeting  ! The  scholar  played  his  urchin 
pranks  over  again,  and  the  master  flourished  a visionary 
birch.  Mr.  Bosky  hurried  us  into  the  playground  (his 
little  garden  was  still  there,  but  it  looked  not  so  trim  and 
gay  as  when  he  was  its  horticulturist !) ; led  us  into  the 
schoolroom,  pointed  out  his  veritable  desk,  notched  at  all 
corners  with  his  initials ; identified  the  particular  peg 
whereon,  in  days  of  yore,  hung  his  (too  often)  crownless 
castor ; and  recapitulated  his  bo)ush  sports,  many  of  the 
sharers  of  which  he  happily  recognised  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity ; and  not  a few  sinking  under  adverse  fortune, 
whose  prospects  were  once  bright  and  cheering,  and 
whose  bosoms  bounded  with  youth  and  innocence  and 
joy! 

“ Let  me  die  in  autumn  1 that  the  withered  blossoms  of 
summer  may  bestrew  my  grave,  and  the  mournful  breeze 
that  scatters  them,  sigh  forth  my  requiem  I” 

These  were  the  words  of  the  poor  widow’s  only  son,  at 
whose  tomb,  in  the  village  churchyard,  we  paused  in 
sorrowful  contemplation.  Its  guardian  angels  were  Love 
and  Pity  entwined  in  each  other’s  arms.  Uncle  Timothy, 
after  recording  the  name  and  age  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
raised,  thus  concluded  the  inscription  : — 

Mysterious  Vision  of  a fitful  dream  ! 

Pilgrim  of  Time  thro’  Nature’s  dark  sojourn  ! 

Then  cast  upon  Eternity’s  wide  stream — 

To  Know  Thyself  is  all  thou  needst  to  learn  ; 

And  that  thy  God,  omnipotent  and  just. 

Is  merciful,  remembering  thou  art  Dust  ! 

— When  the  friends  of  our  youth  are  fast  dying  away  ; when 
the  scenes  that  once  delighted  us  are  fading  from  our  view, 
and  new  connexions  and  objects  ill  repay  the  loss  of  the 
old,  how  welcome  the  summons  that  closes  our  disappoint- 
ments and  calls  us  to  rest  I The  mourners  walk  the  streets. 
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but  the  man  is  gone ; the  body  dissolves  to  dust,  but  the 
spirit  returns  to  Him  that  gave  it ! 

The  Village  Free-School  was  at  hand  (the  morning  hymn, 
chanted  by  youthful  voices,  rose  on  the  breeze  to  heaven  !), 
and  the  Almshouses  where  Uncle  Timothy  first  met  the 
poor  widow  and  the  good  pastor.  A troop  of  little  children 
were  gathered  round  one  of  the  inmates,  listening  to  some 
old  wife’s  tale.  ’Tis  the  privilege  of  the  aged  to  be  re- 
miniscent : the  past  is  their  world  of  anecdote  and  enjoy- 
ment. Let  us  then  afford  them  this  pleasure,  well  nigh  the 
only  one  that  time  has  not  taken  away ; remembering  that 
we  wth  quick  pace  advance  to  the  closing  scene,  when  we 
shall  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  harmless  gratification 
they  now  ask  of  us,  and  which  we,  in  turn,  shall  ask  of 
others. 

The  ancient  church  spire  rising  between  the  tall  elms, 
and  the  neat  Parsonage  House,  gave  an  exquisite  finish  to 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Happy  England  ! whose  fertile 
hills  and  valleys  are  spotted  with  these  Temples  of  the 
Most  High,  where  “ the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
for  the  Lord  hath  made  them  all and  the  humble  dwell- 
ings of  the  shepherds  of  his  flock.  The  good  pastor 
scattered  blessings  around  him.  His  genius  and  learning 
commanded  admiration  and  respect ; his  piety  and  Christian 
charity  conciliated  dissent;  and  his  life  exemplified  the 
“ beauty  of  holiness.”  He  had  confirmed  the  faithful ; fixed 
the  wavering ; and  reclaimed  the  dissolute. 

The  wretch  who  once  sang  wildly — danced  and  laugh’d, 

And  suck’d  down  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught. 

Has  wept  a silent  flood — reversed  his  ways — 

Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays. 

Place  us  above  the  sordid  vulgar ; light  us  on  that  enviable 
medium  between  competency  and  riches,  and  there  we  shall 
find  the  domestic  virtues  flourishing  in  full  vigour  and  grace. 
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In  the  rank  hotbed  of  artificial  life  spring  up  those  noxious 
weeds  that  choke  and  destroy  them. 

We  now  arrived  at  Uncle  Timothy’s  cottage,  reared  in  the 
midst  of  a flower  garden.  In  a summer-house  fragrant  with 
roses,  woodbine,  and  jessamine  sat  our  host  and  the  good 
pastor.  A word  of  introduction  soon  made  us  friends ; and 
from  the  minister’s  kind  greeting,  it  was  clear  that  Uncle 
Timothy  had  not  been  niggard  in  our  praise. 

An  old  lady  in  deep  mourning  walked  slowly  up  the  path. 
Uncle  Timothy  went  forth  to  receive  her.  It  was  the  poor 
widow  ! The  mother  of  that  only  son  ! 

“ Welcome,  dear  Madam  ! to  this  abode  of  peace.  To- 
day—and  what  a day  ! so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright ! we  pur- 
pose being  your  guests.” 

“ Mine  ?”  faltered  the  poor  widow,  anxiously. 

“ Yours  !”  replied  Uncle  Timothy  ; “ sit  down,  my  friends, 
and  I will  explain  all. 

“ My  childhood  was  sorrowful,  and  my  youth  laborious. 
A near  relation  wasted  my  patrimony ; and  with  no  other 
resource  than  a liberal  education,  wrung  from  the  slender 
means  of  my  widowed  mother,  I began  the  world.  In  this 
strait,  a generous  friend  took  me  by  the  hand ; first  in- 
structing me  in  his  own  house  of  business,  and  then  pro- 
curing me  an  eligible  appointment  abroad.  From  time  to 
time  I acquainted  him  with  my  progress,  and  received  in 
return  substantial  proofs  of  his  benevolent  and  watchful  care. 
Years  rolled  away — fortune  repaid  my  ardent  endeavours — 
and  I resolved  to  revisit  my  native  land.  I embarked  for 
England ; when,  almost  in  sight  of  her  white  cliffs,  a storm 
arose,  the  ship  foundered,  and  I lost  half  my  possessions. 
Enough  still  remained  to  render  me  independent.  My 
mother  and  sister  were  spared  to  bid  me  welcome— my 
early  oppressor  (the  infidel  may  laugh  at  retribution ; but 
retribution  begins,  when  a man  is  suspected  in  the  society  of 
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others,  and  self-condemned  in  his  own)  had  descended  re- 
morseful to  the  grave — and  my  noble  benefactor — 

O grief  had  changed  him  since  I saw  him  last ; 

And  careful  hours,  with  time’s  deforming  hand. 

Had  written  strange  defeatures  in  his  face — 

by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  heightened  by  ingratitude, 
was  brought  very  low.  Cheerfully  would  I have  devoted  to 
him  my  whole  fortune,  and  began  the  world  again.  For 
then  I possessed  strength  and  energy  to  toil.  But  ere  I 
could  carry  this  my  firm  resolution  into  effect,  tloree  days 
after  my  arrival, 

As  sweetly  as  a child. 

Whom  neither  thought  disturbs  nor  care  encumbers. 

Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day. 

Lies  down  and  slumbers  ! 

he  pressed  his  last  pillow,  requiting  my  filial  tears  with  a 
blessing  and  a smile. 

“ My  debt  of  gratitude  I hoped  might  still  in  part  be  paid. 
My  friend  had  an  only  daughter — Did  that  daughter 
survive  ? 

“ The  most  diligent  inquiries,  continued  for  many  years, 
proved  unsuccessful.  On  the  evening  of  an  ill-spent  and 
wearisome  day.  Heaven,  dear  sir  (addressing  the  good 
pastor),  led  me  to  your  presence  while  performing  the  sacred 
duty  of  comforting  the  mourner.  What  then  took  place  I 
need  not  repeat.  You  will,  however,  remember  that  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  while  looking  over  the  papers  of  the 
widow’s  son,  we  discovered  a sealed  packet,  in  which, 
accompanying  a mourning  ring,  presented  to  his  mother, 
were  these  lines  : — 

Pledge  of  love  for  constant  care 
Let  a widow’d  mother  wear ; 

Filial  love,  whose  early  bloom 
Proves  a garland  for  the  tomb. 
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Ever  watchful,  ever  nigh, 

It  breaks  my  hearts,  it  fills  my  eye 
To  see  thee  hide  the  falling  tear. 

And  hush  the  sigh  I may  not  hear  ! 

Heaven  thy  precious  life  to  spare 
Is  my  morning,  evening  prayer. 

When  I rise,  and  sink  to  rest, 

'Tis  my  first  and  last  request. 

If,  when  deep  distress  of  mind 
Press’d  me  sorely,  aught  unkind 
I have  said  or  done,  forgive  ! 

Error  falls  on  all  that  live. 

Beneath  the  sod,  where  wave  the  trees, 

And  softly  sighs  the  whispering  breeze, 

Fain  I would  the  grassy  shrine. 

Mother  ! guard  my  dust  and  thine. 

What  are  grief  and  suffering  here  ? 

Are  they  worth  a sigh  or  tear  ? 

What  is  parting  ? — transient  pain. 

Parting  soon  to  meet  again  ! 

The  second  enclosure  was  the  miniature  of  his  grandfather. 
But  that  miniature  ! Gracious  God  ! what  were  my  sensa- 
tions when  I beheld  the  benignant,  expressive  lineaments  of 
my  early  benefactor  ! The  object  of  my  long  and  anxious 
inquiries  was  thus  miraculously  discovered ! Till  that 
moment  I had  never  felt  true  happiness.  This  cottage, 
dear  Madam,  with  a moderate  independence,  the  deed  I 
now  present  secures  to  you ; in  return,  I entreat  that  the 
miniature  may  be  mine  : and  I hope  some  kind  friend 
(glancing  at  his  nephew)  will,  in  death,  place  it  upon  my 
bosom.” 

“What  darkness  so  profound,”  exclaimed  the  good 
pastor,  “ that  the  All-seeing  Eye  shall  not  penetrate  ? What 
maze  so  intricate  and  perplexed  that  our  Merciful  Father 
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shall  not  safely  guide  us  through  ? ‘ Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters,  and  it  shall  return  to  thee  after  many  days.’  ” 

The  village  bells  rang  a merry  peal;  for  the  good  pastor 
had  given  the  charity  children  a holiday.  They  were  enter- 
tained with  old  English  fare  on  the  la\vn  before  the  cottage, 
and  superintended  in  their  dancing  and  blindman’s-bulT  by 
Norah  Noclack  and  the  solemn  clerk.  Nor  were  the  aged 
inmates^  of  the  bountiful  widow’s  Almshouses  forgotten. 
They  drned  at  the  Parsonage,  and  were  gratified  with  a 
liberal  present  from  Uncle  Timothy.  And  that  the  day 
might  live  in  grateful  remembrance  when  those  who  now 
shared  in  its  happiness  found  their  rest  in  the  tomb,  the 
Laureat  of  Little  Britain  (some,  like  the  sponge,  require 
compression  before  they  yield  anything;  others,  like  the 
honeycomb,  exude  spontaneously  their  sweets)  expressed 
his  intention  of  adding  two  Almshouses  to  the  goodly 
number,  and  liberally  endowing  them. 

Many  a merrier  party  may  have  sat  down  to  dinner,  but 
never  a happier  one.  It  was  a scene  of  deep  and  heartfelt 
tranquillity  and  joy.  The  widow— no  longer  poor— pre- 
sided vnth  an  easy  self-possession  to  which  her  misfortunes 
added  a melancholy  grace. 

Time  passed  swiftly ; and  the  sun,  that  had  risen  and  run 
his  course  in  splendour,  shed  his  parting  rays  on  the 
enchanting  scenery.  Suddenly  a flood  of  light  illumined 
the  chamber  where  we  sat  with  an  almost  supernatural  glory, 
beaming  with  intense  brightness  on  the  countenance  of 
Uncle  Timothy,  and  then  melting  away.  Ere  long  in  the 
distant  groves  was  heard  the  nightingale’s  song. 

“One  valued  relic,”  said  the  widow,  addressing  Uncle 
Timothy,  “I have  ever  carefully  preserved.  You,  dear 
sir,  ^ were  an  enthusiast  in  boyhood : and  when,  as  your 

senior,  I once  presumed  to  counsel  you,  this  was  your 
reply.”  •' 

And  she  read  to  Uncle  Timothy  his  youthful  fancy. 
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Let  saving  prudence  temper  joy, 

Curtail  of  wit  the  social  day  ; 

Excitement’s  pleasures  soon  destroy — ■ 

The  spirit  wears  the  frame  away. 

Thanks,  gentle  monitor  ! I greet 

This  friendly  warning,  well  design’d ; 

For  Stella’s  voice  is  ever  sweet. 

And  Stella’s  words  are  ever  kind  ! 

I would  not  lose,  to  linger  here. 

One  happy  hour  of  wit  and  glee  ; 

If  e’er  of  death  I have  a fear. 

It  would  with  friends  the  parting  be  ! 

Then  wear,  my  frame,  and  droop,  and  fade. 

And  fall,  and  dust  to  dust  return ; — 

With  friendship’s  rites  sincerely  paid, 

’Tis  sweeter  to  be  mourned  than  mourn. 

For  mourn  we  must — it  is  a pain, 

A penalty  that  man  must  pay 

For  dreaming  childhood  o’er  again. 

And  sitting  out  last  life’s  poor  play. 

Sad  privilege  ! too  dearly  bought. 

To  sorrow  over  those  that  sleep  ; 

Sadder,  in  apathy  and  naught. 

To  lose  the  will,  the  power  to  weep  ! 

Ere  thought  and  memory  are  obscur’d, 

Let  me,  kind  Stella  ! say  adieu  ; 

I would  not  ask  to  be  endur’d. 

No,  not  by  e’en  a friend  like  you  ! 

Love,  friendship,  interchange  of  mind, 

Celestial  happiness  hath  given  ; 

These  glorious  gifts  she  left  behind 
Her  foot-prints  as  she  fled  to  Heaven  ! 

“ And  so,  Eugenio,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  “you  intend  to 
visit  the  Eternal  City,  and  muse  over  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Ctesars.  But  rest  not  there — take 
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your  pilgrim’s  staff  and  pass  onward  to  that  Land  made 
Holy  by  the  presence  of  our  Redeemer  ! Would  that  I 
could  accompany  you  to  the  sacred  hills  of  Zion  !” 

“ Oh,  for  such  a guide  !”  exclaimed  Eugenio.  “ But  I 
should  be  too — too  happy — and  I may  no  more  expect 
light  without  darkness,  than  joy  without  sorrow.” 

“ If  Uncle  Tim  goes,  I go !”  whispered  the  Laureat. 
‘With  him  I am  resolved  to  live — with  him  it  would  be 

happiness ” the  last  few  words  were  inaudible. 

“ Eugenio,”  said  the  good  pastor,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
young  traveller’s  head,  who  knelt  reverently  to  receive  his 
blessing,  “ you  are  in  possession  of  youth,  health,  and  com- 
petence. How  enviable  your  situation  ! — how  extensive 
your  power  of  doing  good ! Fortune  smiled  not  on  the 
widow’s  son — yet  to  him  belongs  a far  higher  inheritance  ; 
the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Heaven,  the  eternal  affluence 
of  the  skies  ! A man’s  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  as  much  unknown  to  himself  as  to  others ; and  it  is 
only  after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he 
dares  think  himself  equal  to  certain  undertakings  in  which 
those  who  have  succeeded  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  Be  then  what  our  lost  friend  would  have  been, 
under  happier  circumstances.  A stagnant,  unprogressing 
existence  was  never  intended  for  man.  Action  is  the  mind’s 
proper  sphere,  ere  time  obscures  its  brightness  and  enfeebles 
its  powers.  And  carry  with  you  these  truths,  that  the 
foundation  of  domestic  happiness  is  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
woman ; the  foundation  of  political  happiness  is  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  man ; the  foundation  of  all  happiness, 
temporal  and  eternal,  is  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God. 
If,  amidst  more  important  occupations,  the  Muse  claim  a 
share  of  your  regard,  let  not  the  ribald  scorn  of  hyper- 
criticism discourage  you  on  the  very  threshold  of  poetry — 


Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  Lyre — ” 
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The  night  proved  as  lovely  as  the  day.  But  with  it 
came  the  hour  of  parting.  Parting  ! What  a host  of  feel- 
ings are  concentrated  in  that  little  word  ! The  Laureat  bore 
up  heroically.  The  glare  of  the  candles  being  too  much 
for  his  eyes,  he  walked  in  the  moonlight,  while  Eugenio 
sang — 

Our  sails  catch  the  breeze — loved  companions,  adieu  ! 

F arewell ! — not  to  friendship — but  farewell  to  you  ! 

When  Alps  arise  between  us,  and  rolls  the  deep  seaj 
Shall  I e’er  forget  you  ? Will  you  forget  me  ? 

Ah  ! no — for  my  hand  you  at  parting  have  press’d, 

In  memory  of  moments  my  brightest  and  best ! 

How  sad  heaves  my  bosom  this  tear  let  it  tell, 

How  falters  my  tongue  when  it  bids  you  farewell ! 

Eugenio  was  on  shipboard  early  the  following  mom. 
His  friends  attended,  to  wish  him  ion  voyage  and  a safe 
return.  And  as  the  noble  vessel  moved  majestically  along 
the  waters,  high  above  the  rest  waved  adieu  the  hand 
of  Uncle  Timothy ! 


'V 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  we  have  led  thee  through  a labyrinth 
of  strange  sights,  of  land-monsters  and  sea-monsters,  many 
of  man’s  own  making,  others  the  offspring  of  freakish 
nature,  of  Jove  mellow  with  nectar  and  ambrosia.  If  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  where  can  he  be 
studied  in  a greater  variety  of  character  than  in  the  scenes 
we  have  visited  ? The  well-dressed  automaton  of  a drawing- 
room (a  tailor  made  him),  fenced  in  with  fashions  and 
forms,  moving,  looking,  and  speaking  but  as  etiquette  pulls 
the  wires,  exhibits  man  in  artificial  life,  and  must  no  more 
be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  the  genus,  than  must  pharmacy, 
in  the  person  of  the  pimple-faced  quack*  mounted  on  his 
piebald  pad  or  charlatan’s  stage.  We  have  shown  thee  to 
what  odd  inventions  men  are  put  to  provide  fun  for  their 


Quacksalvers  and  mountebanks  are  as  easy  to  be  kno^vne  as  an 
asse  by  his  eares,  or  the  lyon  by  his  pawes,  for  they  delight  most 
commonly  to  proclaime  their  dealings  in  the  open  streets  and  market- 
places, by  prating,  bragging,  lying,  with  their  labells,  banners,  and 
wares,  hanging  them  out  abroade.  Gallicus,  ic8s  bv 

William  Clowes.  ’ 

In  the  yeare  1587  there  came  a Flemming  into  the  cittie  of 
Gloceter  (Gloucester)  named  Wolfgang  Frolicke,  and  there  hanged 
forth  his  pictures,  his  flagges,  his  instruments,  and  his  letters  of  marte, 
with  long  labells,  great  tassels,  broad  scales  closed  in  boxes,  with 
such  counterfeit  showes  and  knackes  of  knauerie,  coesing  the  people 
of  their  monie,  without  either  learning  or  knowledge.” — A most 
excellent  and  compendious  Method  of  curing  Wounds,  &c.  translated 
by  John  Read,  8vo.  1588. 
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fellows,  and  food  for  themselves.  Yet  if  we  ascend  the 
scale  of  society,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Merry-Andrew  is 
not  the  only  wearer  of  the  Fool's  coat;  that  buffoons 
and  jesters  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  fairs  ; that  the 
juggler,*  who  steals  his  five  pecks  of  corn  out  of  a bushel ; 
the  nostrum-vender  who  cures  all  diseases  in  the  world,  and 
one  disease  more ; the  Little-go  man  and  thimble-rigger 
have  their  several  prototypes  among  the  starred  and  gar- 
tered; the  laced  and  tinselled  “ Noodles”  and  “ Doodles” 
of  more  elevated  spheres,  where  the  necessity  for  such 
ludicrous  metamorphoses  does  not  exist ; except  to  shake 
off  the  ennui  of  idleness — and  idleness,  said  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  a complaint  quite  enough  to  kill 
the  stoutest  General.  How,  gentle  reader,  has  thy  time 
been  spent  ? If  Utilitarian,!  thou  wilt  say  “ Unprofitably"— 


* The  following  description  of  an  itinerant  juggler  of  the  olden 
time  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  probably  unique  : — 

“The  third  (as  the  first)  was  an  olde  fellowe,  his  bearde  milke- 
white,  his  head  couered  with  a round-crownd  rent  silke  hat,  on  which 
was  a band  knit  in  many  knotes,  wherein  stucke  two  round  stickes 
after  the  jugler’s  manner.  His  ierkin  was  of  leather  cut,  his  cloake 
of  three  coulers,  his  hose  paind  with  yellow  drawn  out  wdth  blew, 
his  instrument  was  a bag-pipe,  and  him  I knew  to  be  William 
Cuckoe,  better  knowne  than  lou’d,  and  yet,  some  thinke,  as  well 
lou’d  as  he  was  worthy.”— Kind-Hart’s  Dreame. 

Hocus  Focus,  junior,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Legerdemaine,  1634,  mentions 
one  “ whose  father  while  he  lived  was  the  greatest  jugler  in  England, 
and  used  the  assistance  of  a familiar;  he  lived  a tinker  by  trade, 
and  used  his  feats  as  a trade  by  the  by  ; he  lived,  as  I was  informed, 
alwayes  betattercd,  and  died,  for  ought  I could  hear,  in  the  same  estate.  ” 
+ “To  set  downe  the  iugling  in  trades,  the  crafty  tricks  of  buye  s 
and  sellers,  the  swearing  of  the  one,  the  lying  of  the  other,  were  but  to 
tell  the  worlde  that  which  they  well  knowe,  and  therefore,  I will 
ouerslip  that.  There  is  an  occupation  of  no  long  standing  alxjut 
London,  called  broking,  or  brogging,  whether  ye  will ; in  which  there 
is  pretty  juggling,  especially  to  blind  law,  and  bolster  usury.  If  any 
man  be  forst  to  bring  them  a pawne,  they  will  take  no  interest,  no 
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if  Puritan,  “ Profanely.”  Presuming,  however,  that  thou 
art  neither  the  greedy,  all-grasping  first,  nor  the  over- 
reaching, preaching  second ; but  a well-conditioned  happy 
bemg,  with  religion  enough  to  show  thy  love  to  God  by  thy 
benevolence  to  man,  thou  wilt  regard  with  an  approving 
smile  the  various  recreations  that  lighten  the  toil  and 
beguile  the  cares  of  thy  humbler  brethren ; and  thy  compas- 
sion (not  the  world’s — Heaven  save  them  and  thee  from 
the  bitterness  of  that !)  will  fall  on  the  poor  Mime  and 
Mummer,  whose  antic  tricks  and  contortions,  grinning 
mask  of  red  ochre  and  white  paint,  but  ill  conceal  his 
poverty-broken  spirit,  hollow  ghastly  eyes,  and  sunken 
cheeks — and  thou  wilt  not  turn  scornfully  from  the  multi- 
tudes (none  are  to  be  despised  but  the  wicked,  and  they 
rather  deserve  our  pity)  that  such  (perhaps  to  thee)  senseless 
sights  can  amuse.  Self-complacent,  predominant  self  will 
be  lost  in  generous  sympathy,  the  electrical  laughing  fit  will 
go  round,  and,  though  at  the  remotest  end  of  the  chain,  thy 
gravity  will  not  escape  the  shaking  shock.  Believing  that 
thou  art  merry  and  wise;  sightly,  sprightly;  learned,  yet 
nothing  loth  to  laugh  ; as  we  first  met  in  a mutual  spirit  of 
communication  and  kindness,  so  we  part  And  should 
good  fortune  again  throw  us  into  thy  company,  not  for- 
getting Mr.  Bosky  and  the  middle-aged  gentleman  with  the 
satirical  nose  ! we  shall  be  happy  to  shake  thy  hand,  ay,  and 
thy  sides  to  boot,  with  some  merry  tale  or  ballad.*  (“  Mirth, 


past  twelve  pence  a pound  for  the  month  : marry,  they  must  haue  a 
groat  for  a monthly  bill,  which  is  a bill  of  sale  from  month  to  month  ; 
so  that  no  aduantage  can  be  taken  for  the  usurie.  I heare  say  it’s  well 
multiplied  since  I died ; but  I beshrew  them,  for,  in  my  life,  many  a 
time  haue  I borrowed  a shilling  on  my  pipes,  and  paid  a groat  for  the 
bill,  when  I haue  fetcht  out  my  pawne  in  a day.”  William  Cuckoe  to 
all  close  juglers,  &c.  &c.— Kind-Hart’s  Dreame.  Oh.  the  villany  of  these 
ancient  pawnbrokers  J 

* Henry  Chettle,  in  his  Kind-Hart’s  Dreame,  gives  the  following 
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in  seasonable  time  taken,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  austerest 
sapients,”)  if  haply  time  spare  us  one  to  tell  or  sing.  Till 


description  of  a Ballad  Singer.  The  first  of  the  first  three  was  an  od 
old  fellow,  low  of  stature,  his  head  was  couered  with  a round  cap,  his 
body  with  a side-skirted  tawney  coate,  his  legs  and  feete  trust  vppe  in 
leather  buskins,  his  gray  haires  and  furrowed  face  witnessed  his  age, 
his  treble  violl  in  his  hande  assured  me  of  his  profession.  On  which 
(by  his  continuall  sawing,  hauing  left  but  one  string),  after  his  best 
manner,  he'gaue  me  a huntsvp : whome,  after  a little  musing,  I assuredly 
remembred  to  be  no  other  but  old  Anthony  Now  now.”  Anthony 
Munday  is  supposed  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  character  of  “ Old  Anthony 
Now  now  the  latter  was  an  itinerant  fiddler  of  whom  this  curious 
notice  occurs  in  The  Second  Part  of  the  Gentle  Craft,  by  Thomas 
Deloney,  1598. 

“ Anthony  cald  for  wine,  and  drawing  forth  his  fiddle  began  to  play, 
and  after  he  had  scrapte  halfe  a score  lessons,  he  began  thus  to  sing  : — 

“ When  should  a man  shew  himselfe  gentle  and  kinde? 

When  should  a man  comfort  the  sorrowful  minde  ? 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  drinke  with  a friend  ? 

When  is  the  meetest  my  money  to  spend  ? 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now. 

When  goeth  the  King  of  good  fellows  away. 

That  so  much  delighted  in  dancing  and  play  ? 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now. 

And  when  should  I bid  my  good  master  farewell, 

Whose  bounty  and  curtesie  so  did  excell  ? 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now. 

“ Loe  yee  now  (quoth  hee),  this  song  have  I made  for  your  sake, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  when  you  are  gone,  I will  sing  it  every  Sunday 
morning  vnder  your  wiues’  window.*  * 

“Anthony  in  his  absence  sung  this  song  so  often  in  S.  Martin’s,  that 
thereby  he  purchast  a name  which  hee  neuer  lost  till  his  dying  day, 
for  euer  after  men  cald  him  nothing  but  Anthony  now  now.” 

Braithwait  thus  describes  one  of  the  race  of  “ metre  ballad  mongers 
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then,  health  be  with  thee,  gentle  reader  ! a light  heart  and  a 
liberal  hand. 


“ Now  he  counterfeits  a natural  base,  then  a perpetual  treble,  and  ends 
with  a counter-tenure.  You  shall  heare  him  feigne  an  artlull  straine 
through  the  nose,  purposely  to  insinuate  into  the  attention  of  the  purer 
brother-hood.” — Whimzies,  sig.  B 5. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Well  might  Old  England*  have  been  called  “ Merrie,” 
for  the  court  had  its  masques  and  pageantry,  and  the 
people  their  plays,f  sports,  and  pastimes.  There  existed  a 
jovial  sympathy  between  the  two  estates,  which  was  con- 
tinually brought  into  action,  and  enjoyed  with  hearty  good- 
will. Witness  the  Standard  in  Cornhill  and  the  Conduit  in 
“Chepe;”  when  Maypoles  were  in  their  glory  and  foun- 
tains ran  with  wine. 

A joyous  remnant  of  the  olden  time  was  the  court-fooL 
“ Better  be  a witty  fool  than  a foolish  wit.”  What  a mar- 
vellous personage  is  the  court-fool  of  Shakspeare  ! His  head 


The  English  were  a jesting,  ballad-singing,  playgoing  people. 
The  ancient  press  teemed  with  “ merrie  jests.” 

The  following  oddities  of  the  olden  time  grin  from  our  bookshelves. 
“Skelton’s  merrie  Tales;”  “A  Banquet  of  Jests,  Old  and  New” 
(Archee’s) ; “ A new  Booke  of  Mistakes,  or  Bulls  wnth  Tales,  and  Bulls 
without  Tales  ;”  “ The  Booke  of  Bulls  Baited,  with  two  Centuries  of 
bold  Jests  and  nimble  Lies  ;”  “Robin  Good-Fellow,  his  mad  Pranks 
and  merry  Jests  “ A merry  Jest  of  Robin  Hood  ;”  “ Tales  and  quicke 
answers  ; ’ “ xii.  mery  Jests  of  the  Wyddow  Edyth  “ The  merry  jest 
of  a shrewde  and  curste  Wyfe  lapped  in  Morrelles-skin  fur  her  good 
behavyour “ Dobson’s  Drie  Bobbes.  Sonne  and  Heire  to  Scoggin, 
full  of  mirth  and  delightful  recreation;”  “ Peek’s  Jests  ;”  “Tarlton’s 
Jests  ;”  “ Scoggin’sjests  ;”  “ The  Jests  of  Smug  the  Smith  ;”  “ A Nest 
of  Ninnies,”  &c.  &c. 

t "1  here  were  not  fewer  than  seventeen  playhouses  in  and  about 
London,  between  1570  and  1629. 
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was  stocked  with  notions.  He  wore  not  Motley  in  his 
brain. 

The  most  famous  court-fools  were  Will  Summers,  or 
Sommers,  Richard  Tarlton,  and  Archibald  Armstrong, 
vulgo  Archee,  jester  to  King  Charles  I.  Archee  was  the 
last  of  the  Motleys ; unless  we  admit  a fourth,  on  the 
authority  of  the  well-known  epigram — 

In  merry  old  England  it  once  was  a rule. 

The  king  had  his  poet  and  also  his  fool ; 

But  now  we’re  so  frugal.  I’d  have  you  to  know  it, 

Poor  Cibber  must  serve  both  for  fool  and  for  poet ! 

Will  Summers*  was  of  low  stature,  pleasant  countenance, 
nimble  body  and  gesture ; and  had  good  mother-wit  in 
him  ! A whimsical  compound  of  fool  and  knave.  He  was 
a prodigious  favourite  wth  Henry  the  Eighth.  That  morose 
and  cruel  monarch  tolerated  his  caustic  satire  and  laughed 
at  his  gibes.  When  the  king  was  at  dinner.  Will  Summers 
would  thrust  his  face  through  the  arras,  and  make  the  royal 
gormandizer  roar  heartily  with  his  odd  humour  and  comical 
grimaces  ; and  then  he  would  approach  the  table  “ in  such 
a rolling  and  antic  posture,  holding  his  hands  and  setting  his 
eyes,  that  is  past  describing,  unless  one  saw  him.” 

But  Will  Summers  possessed  higher  qualities  than  merely 


* Under  a rare  print  of  him  by  Delarem,  are  inscribed  the  following 
lines  : — 

“ What  though  thou  think’st  mee  clad  in  strange  attire, 

Know  I am  suted  to  my  owne  descire : 

And  yet  the  characters  describ’d  upon  mee, 

May  shewe  thee,  that  a king  bestow’d  them  on  mee. 

This  home  I have,  betokens  Sommers’  game  ; 

Which  sportive  tyme  will  bid  thee  reade  my  name  : 

All  wish  my  nature  well  agreeing  too. 

As  both  the  name,  and  tyme,  and  habit  doe.” 
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making  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  merry.  He  used  his  in- 
fluence in  a way  that  few  court  favourites — not  being  fools  ! — 
have  done,  before  or  since.  He  tamed  the  tyrant’s  ferocity, 
and  urged  him  to  good  deeds ; himself  giving  the  example, 
by  his  kindness  to  those  who  came  within  the  humble  sphere 


of  his  bounty.  Armin,  in  his  Nest  of  Ninnies,  4to,  1608, 
thus  describes  this  laughing  philosopher.  “A  comely  loole 
indeed  passing  more  stately ; who  was  this  forsooth  ? Will 
Sommers,  and  not  meanly  esteemed  by  the  king  for  his 
merriment ; his  melody  was  of  a higher  straine,  and  he  lookt 
as  the  noone  broad  waking.  His  description  was  writ  on  his 
lorehead,  and  yee  might  read  it  thus  : 

“ Will  Sommers  borne  in  Shropshire,  as  some  say, 

Was  brought  to  Greenwich  on  a holy  day, 
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Presented  to  the  king,  which  foole  disdayn’d, 

To  shake  him  by  the  hand,  or  else  asham’d, 

Ho  we’re  it  was,  as  ancient  people  say. 

With  much  adoe  was  wonne  to  it  that  day. 

Leane  he  was,  hollow-eyde,  as  all  report. 

And  stoope  he  did  too  ; yet,  in  all  the  court, 

Few  men  were  more  belov’d  than  was  this  foole, 
Whose  merry  prate  kept  with  the  king  much  rule. 
When  he  was  sad,  the  king  and  he  would  rime. 

Thus  Will  exil’d  sadness  many  a time. 

I could  describe  him,  as  I did  the  rest. 

But  in  my  mind  I doe  not  think  it  best : 

My  reason  this,  howe’re  I doe  descry  him. 

So  many  know  him,  that  I may  belye  him. 

Therefore,  to  please  all  people  one  by  one, 

I hold  it  best  to  let  that  paines  alone. 

Only  thus  much,  he  was  a poore  man’s  friend. 

And  helpt  the  widdow  often  in  the  end  : 

The  king  would  ever  graunt  what  he  did  crave. 

For  well  he  knew  Will  no  exacting  knave  ; 

But  wisht  the  king  to  doe  good  deeds  great  store. 
Which  caus’d  the  court  to  love  him  more  and  more.” 

Many  quaint  sayings  are  recorded  of  him,  which  exhibit  a 
copious  vein  of  mirth,  and  an  acute  and  ready  wit.  Upon 
a festival  day,  being  in  the  courtyard  walking  with  divers 
gentlemen,  he  espied  a very  little  personage  with  a broad- 
brimmed  hat ; when  he  remarked,  that  if  my  Lord  Minimus 
had  but  such  another  hat  at  his  feet,  he  might  be  served  up 
to  the  king’s  table,  as  between  two  dishes. 

Going  over  with  the  king  to  Boulogne,  and  the  weather 
being  rough  and  tempestuous,  he,  never  having  been  on 
shipboard  before,  began  to  be  fearful  of  the  sea ; and,  call- 
ing for  a piece  of  the  saltest  beef,  devoured  it  before  the 
king  very  greedily.  His  majesty  asked  him  why  he  ate 
such  gross  meat  with  such  an  appetite,  when  there  was  store 
of  fresh  vituals  on  board  ? To  which  he  made  answer. 
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“ Oh ! blame  me  not,  Harry,  to  fill  my  stomach  with  so 
much  salt  meat  beforehand,  knowing,  if  we  be  cast  away, 
what  a deal  of  water  I have  to  drink  after  it !” 

He  was  no  favourite  with  Wolsey,  who  had  a fool  of  his 
own,  one  Patch,  that  loved  sweet  wine  exceedingly,  and  to 
whom  it  was  as  natural  as  milk  to  a calf.  The  Churchman 
was  known  to  have  a mistress ; Holinshed  terms  him  “ vitious 
of  his  bodie,”  and  Shakspeare  says,  “ of  his  own  body  he  was 
ill,”  which  clearly  implies  clerical  concupiscence.  Summers 
improvised  an  unsavoury  jest  upon  the  lady,  which  made  the 
king  laugh  and  the  cardinal  bit  his  lip.  He  was  equally 
severe  upon  rogues  in  grain,  for,  said  he,  “ a miller  is  before 
his  mill  a thief,  and  in  his  mill  a thief,  and  behind  his  mill 
a thief !”  and  his  opinion  of  Church  patronage  was  anything 
but  orthodox.  Being  asked  why  the  best  and  richest  bene- 
fices were  for  the  most  part  conferred  on  unworthy  and  un- 
learned men,  he  replied,  “ Do  you  not  observe  daily,  that 
upon  the  weakest  and  poorest  jades  are  laid  the  greatest 
burdens ; and  upon  the  best  and  swiftest  horses  are  placed 
the  youngest  and  lightest  gallants  ?” 

On  his  deathbed  a joke  still  lingered  on  his  lips.  A 
ghostly  friar  would  have  persuaded  him  to  leave  his  estate 
(some  five  hundred  pounds — a large  sum  in  those  days  !) 
to  the  order  of  Mendicants  ; but  Summers  turned  the  tables 
upon  him,  quoted  the  covetous  father’s  own  doctrine,  and 
left  it  to  the  “ Prince  of  this  world,”  by  whose  favour  he  had 
gotten  it. 

Tarlton*  is  entitled  to  especial  notice,  as  being  the  original 


* Bastard,  in  his  Chrestoleros,  1598,  has  an  epigram  to  “Richard 
Tarlton,  the  Comedian  and  Jester;”  and,  in  Nash’s  “Almond  for  a 
Parrot,”  he  is  lauded  for  having  made  folly  excellent,  “ and  spoken  of 
as  being  extolled  for  that  which  all  despise.” 

The  music  to  “ Tarleton’s  Jigge  ” is  preserved  in  a MS.  in  the  Public 
Library,  Cambridge  (D  d.  14,  24).  This  manuscript  is  one  of  six,  con- 
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representative  of  the  court-fool,  or  clown,  upon  the  stage. 
Sir  Richard  Baker  says,  “ Tarlton,  for  the  part  called  the 
clowne’s  part,  never  had  his  match,  and  never  will  have.” 
He  excelled  in  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy,  a circumstance 
that  has  escaped  the  research  of  all  his  biographers.  This 
curious  fact  is  recorded  in  a very  scarce  volume,  “ Stradlingi 
(Joannis)  Epigrammata,”  1607,  which  contains  verses  on 
Tarlton.  He  was  born  at  Condover  in  the  county  of  Salop ; 
was  (according  to  tradition)  his  father’s  swineherd,  and  owed 
his  introduction  at  court  to  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Elizabeth  took  great  delight  in  him,  made  him 
one  of  her  servants,  and  allowed  him  wages  and  a groom. 
According  to  Taylor  the  water  poet  (“Wit  and  Mirth”), 
“ Dicke  Tarlton  said  that  hee  could  compare  Queene  Eliza- 
beth to  nothing  more  fitly  than  to  a sculler ; for,”  said  he, 
“neither  the  queene  nor  the  sculler  hath  a fellow.”  He 
basked  all  his  eccentric  life  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour. 
The  imperial  tigress,  who  condemned  a poor  printer  to  be 
hanged,  dra^vn,  and  quartered,  for  publishing  a harmless 
tract,  civilly  asking  her,  when  tottering  and  toothless,  to 
name  her  successor,  listened  with  grinning  complacency  to 
the  biting  jests  and  waggeries  of  her  court-fool ; grave  judges 
and  pious  bishops  relaxed  their  reverend  muscles  at  his 
irresistible  buffooneries ; while  the  “ many-headed  beast,” 
the  million,  hailed  him  with  uproarious  jollity.  “ Here*  I 


taining  a number  of  old  English  tunes,  collected  and  arranged  for  the 
lute,  by  John  Dowland,  and  among  them  are  the  music  to  many  of 
Kemp’s  Jigs.  “ Most  commonly  when  the  play  is  done  ” (says  Lupton, 
in  his  London  and  the  Countrey  Carbonadoed  and  Quatred  into  seuerall 
Characters,  8vo,  1632),  “you  shall  haue  a jig  or  a dance  of  all 
treads  : they  mean  to  put  their  legs  to  it  as  well  as  their  tongues.” 
According  to  the  author  of  “ Tarlton’s  News  out  of  Purgatory,”  the  jig 
lasted  for  an  hour.  l"he  pamphlet,  says  he,  is  “only  a jest  as  his 
(Tarlton’s)  jig,  fit  for  gentlemen  to  laugh  at  an  hour.” 

* Heywood’s  Apology  for  Actors. 
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must  needs  remember  Tarlton,  in  his  time  with  the  queen 
his  ^ soveraigne,  and  the  people’s  generall  applause.” 
“Richard  Tarlton*  for  a wondrous  plentifull,  pleasant 
extemporal  wit,  was  the  wonder  of  his  time.  He  was  so 
beloved  that  men  use  his  picture  for  their  signes.”  “ Let 


Idmf  (the  fanatic  P^nne)  try  when  he  will,  and  come  upon 
the  stage  himself  with  all  the  scurrility  of  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
with  all  the  nbaldry  of  Poggius  or  Boccace,  yet  I dare  affimi 
he  shall  never  give  that  contentment  to  beholders  as  honest 
1 arlton  did,  though  he  said  never  a word.” 


* Howes,  the  editor  of  i’Wj  Chronicle. 
t Theatrum  Redivivum,  by  Sir  Richard  Baker. 
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Tarlton,  when  his  head  was  onely  seene, 

The  tire-house  doore  and  tapistrie  betweene, 

Set  all  the  multitude  in  such  a laughter, 

They  could  not  hold  for  scarse  an  houre  after.* 

In  those  primitive  times  (when  the  play  was  ended)  actors 
and  audiences  were  wont  to  pass  jokes — “Theames,”  as 
they  were  called— upon  each  other ; and  Tarlton,  whose  flat 
nose  and  shrewdish  wife  made  him  a general  butt,  was  always 
too  many  for  his  antagonist.  If  driven  into  a comer,  he,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Foote,  took  a jump,  and  was  over  your 
head  in  an  instant.  In  i6ii  was  published  in  4to,  “Tarl- 
ton’s  Jests,  drawn  into  Three  Parts  : his  court-witty  Jests  , 
his  sound-city  Jests;  his  country-pretty  Jests;  full 
of  delight,  wit,  and  honest  mirth.”  This  volume  is  of 
extraordinary  rarity.  In  the  title-page  is  a woodcut  of  the 
droll  in  his  clown’s  dress,  playing  on  his  pipe  with  one  hand, 
and  beating  his  drum  with  the  other.  In  “ Tarlton’s  News 
out  of  Purgatory,”  the  ancient  dress  appropriated  to  that 
character  is  thus  described.  “ I saw  one  attired  in  russet, 
with  a buttoned  cap  on  his  head,  a bag  by  his  side,  and  a 
strong  bat  in  his  hand  ; so  artificially  attired  for  a clowne, 
as  I began  to  call  Tarlton’s  woonted  shape  to  remembrance;” 
and  in  “Kind-Hart’s  Dreame  ” (1592),  “The  next,  by  his 
suit  of  russet,  his  buttoned  cap,  his  taber,  his  standing  on 
the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I knew  to  be  either  the  body  or 
resemblance  of  Tarlton,  who  living,  for  his  pleasant  conceits, 
was  of  all  men  liked,  and  dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  like.” 
This  printj  is  characteristic  and  spirited,  and  bears  the 
strongest  marks  of  personal  identity.  When  some  country 
wag  threw  up  his  “ Theame,”  after  the  following  fashion 


* Peachem’s  Thalia’s  Banquet,  1620. 
t Of  the  original  we  speak,  which  Caulfield  sold  to  Mr.  Townley  for 
ten  guineas  1 This  identical  print,  with  the  Jests,  now  lies  before  us. 
Caulfield’s  copy  is  utterly  worthless. 
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Tarlton,  I am  one  of  thy  friends,  and  none  of  thy  foes, 

Then  I prethee  tell  me  how  cam’st  by  thy  fat  nose  : 

Had  I beene  present  at  that  time  on  those  banks, 

I would  have  laid  my  short  sword  over  his  long  shankes. 

The  “ undumpisher  ” of  Queen  Elizabeth  made  this  tart 
reply : — 

Friend  or  foe,  if  thou  wilt  needs  know,  marke  me  well. 

With  parting  dogs  and  bears,  then  by  the  ears,  this  chance  fell : 
But  what  of  that  ? though  my  nose  be  flat,  my  credit  for  to  save. 
Yet  very  well  I can,  by  the  smell,  scent  an  honest  man  from  a 
knave.  > 

Once  while  he  was  performing  at  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  where  the  queen’s  servants  often  played,  a fellow  in 
the  gallery,  whom  he  had  galled  by  a sharp  retort,  threw  an 
apple,*  which  hit  him  on  the  cheek  : Tarlton  taking  the 
apple,  and  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  made  this 
jest ; — 

Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  mapple,t 

Instead  of  a pippin,  hath  throwne  me  an  apple  ; 

But,  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  me  a crab. 

So,  instead  of  an  honest  woman,  God  hath  sent  him  a drab. 

The  people  laughed  heartily,  for  he  had  a quean  to  his 
wife.  J 

* Tom  Weston,  of  facetious  memory,  received  a similar  compliment 
from  an  orange.  Tom  took  it  up  very  gravely,  pretended  to  examine 
it  particularly,  and,  advancing  to  the  footlights,  exclaimed,  “ Humph  ! 
this  is  not  a Seville  (civil)  orange.”  On  reference  to  Polly  Peachem’s 
Jests  (1728)  the  same  bon-mot  is  given  to  Wilks. 

+ Mapple  means  rough  and  carbuncled.  Ben  Jonson  describes  his 
own  face  as  rocky  ; the  bark  of  the  maple  being  uncommonly  rough,  and 
the  grain  of  one  of  the  sorts  of  the  tree,  as  Evelyn  expresses  it,  “un- 
dulated and  crisped  into  a variety  of  curls.” 

X It  was  the  scandal  of  the  time,  that  Tarlton  owed  not  his  nasa 
peculiarity  to  the  Bruins  of  Paris-garden,  but  to  another  encounte 
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Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  “ Four  Letters  and  certain  Sonnets,” 
1592,  speaking  of  Tarlton’s  “famous  play”  (of  which  no 
copy  is  known)  called  “The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,”  says, 
“ which  most  deadly,  but  lively  playe,  I might  have  seen  in 
London,  and  was  verie  gently  invited  thereunto  at  Oxford  by 
Tarlton  himselfe  ; of  whom  I merrily  demanding,  which  of 
the  seaven  was  his  own  deadlie  sinne  ? he  bluntly  answered 
after  this  manner,  ‘ the  sinne  of  other  gentlemen,  letchery  !’  ” 
Ben  Jonson’s  Induction  to  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  makes 
the  stage-player  speak  thus ; “ I have  kept  the  stage  in 
Master  Tarlton’s  time,  I thank  my  stars.  Ho  1 an’  that  man 
had  lived  to  play  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  you  should  ha’ 
seen  him  ha’  come  in,  and  ha’  been  cozened  i’  the  cloth* 
quarter  so  finely  1” 

“There  was  one  Banks  (in  the  time  of  Tarlton)  who  served 
the  Earle  of  Essex,  and  had  a horse  of  strange  qualities  : 
and  being  at  the  Crosse-keyes  in  Gracious-street,  getting 
money  with  him,  as  he  was  mightily  resorted  to  ; Tarlton, 
then  (with  his  fellowes)  playing  at  the  Bell  by  (should  not 
this  be  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate-street  ?)  came  into  the  Crosse- 
keyes  (amongst  many  people)  to  see  fashions  ; which  Banks 
perceiving  (to  make  the  people  laugh)  saies,  ‘ Signor  ’ (to 
his  horse),  go  fetch  me  the  veryest  foole  in  the  company.’ 
The  jade  comes  immediately,  and  with  his  mouth  drawes 
Tarlton  forth.  Tarlton  (with  merry  words)  said  nothing  but 
‘ God  a mercy,  horse  !’  In  the  end  Tarlton,  seeing  the  people 
laugh  so,  was  angry  inwardly,  and  said,  ‘ Sir,  had  I the 
power  of  your  horse,  as  you  have,  I would  doe  more  than 
that.’  ‘Whate’er  it  be,’  said  Banks  (to  please  him),  ‘I  will 
charge  him  to  do  it.’  ‘ Then,’  saies  Tarlton,  ‘ charge  him  to 
bring  me  the  veriest  wh — emaster  in  the  company.’  ‘He 


that  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  making  his  wife  K.ite  the 
shrew  she  was. 

■*  Cloth  Fair,  where  the  principal  theatrical  booths  were  erected. 
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shall’  (sales  Banks).  ‘Signor’  (sales  he),  ‘bring  Master 
Tarlton  the  veriest  wh — emastcr  in  the  company.’  The 
horse  leads  his  master  to  him.  ‘ Then  God  a mercy,  horse, 
indeed  !’  sales  Tarlton.  The  people  had  much  ado  to  keep 
peace  ; but  Banks  and  Tarlton  had  liked  to  have  squared,  and 
the  horse  by  to  give  aime.  But  ever  after  it  was  a by-word 
thorow  London,  ‘God  a mercy,  horse  !’  and  is  to  this  day.” 

“ Tarlton  (as  other  gentlemen  used),  at  the  first  coming 
up  of  tobacco,  did  take  it  more  for  fashion’s  sake  than  other- 
wise, and  being  in  a roome,  set  between  two  men  overcome 
with  wine,  and  they  never  seeing  the  like,  wondered  at  it ; 
and  seeing  the  vapour  come  out  of  Tarlton’s  nose,  cried  out, 
‘ Fire  ! fire  !’  and  then  threw  a cup  of  wine  in  Tarlton’s  face.” 
With  a little  variation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  reported  to  have 
been  so  treated  by  his  servant.  There  are  some  curious  old 
tobacco  papers  extant  representing  the  fact.  It  was  a jug 
of  beer,  not  a cup  of  wine. 

“ Tarlton  being  at  the  court  all  night,  in  the  morning  he 
met  a great  courtier  coming  from  his  chamber,  who,  espying 
Tarlton,  said,  ‘ Good-morrow,  Mr.  Didimus  and  Tridimus.’ 
Tarlton  being  somewhat  abashed,  not  knowing  the  meaning 
thereof,  said,  ‘ Sir,  I understand  you  not ; expound,  I pray 
you.’  Quoth  the  courtier,  ‘ Didimus  and  Tridimus  are  fool 
and  knave.’  ‘You  overload  me,’  replied  Tarlton,  ‘for  my 
back  cannot  bear  both  j therefore  take  you  the  one,  and  I 
will  take  the  other  3 take  you  the  knave,  and  I will  carry  the 
fool  with  me.’  And  again  ; there  was  a nobleman  that  asked 
Tarlton  what  he  thought  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace. 
‘ Marry,’  quoth  he,  ‘ they  are  like  chimneys  in  summer.’ 
Tom  Brown  has  stolen  this  simile. 

“ Tarlton,  who  at  that  time  kept  a tavern  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  made  the  celebrated  Robert  Armin*  his  adopted  son. 


* Robert  Armin  was  a popular  actor  in  Shakspeare’s  plays.  He  was 
associated  with  him.  and  “his  fellowes”  in  the  patent  granted  by  James  I. 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  boy  (who  was,  then  seiwant  to  a gold- 
smith in  Lombard-street)  displaying  that  ready  wit  for 
which  Tarlton  himself  was  so  renowned. 

A wagge  thou  art,  none  can  prevent  thee  ; 

And  thy  desert  shall  content  thee  ; 

Let  me  divine  : as  I am, 

So  in  time  thou ’It  be  the  same  : 

My  adopted  sonne  therefore  be. 

To  enjoy  my  clowne’s  suit  after  me, 

“ And  so  it  fell  out.  The  boy  reading  this,  loved  Tarlton 
ever  after,  and  fell  in  with  his  humour ; and  private  practice 
brought  him  to  public  playing ; and  at  this  houre  he  per- 
forms the  same,  where  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-side  men 
may  see  him.” 

Many  other  jokes  are  told  of  Tarlton  ; how,  when  he  kept 
the  sign  of  the  Tabor,  a tavern  in  Gracechurch-street,  being 
chosen  scavenger,  he  neglected  his  duty,  got  complained  of 
by  the  ward,  shifted  the  blame  to  the  raker,  who  transferred 
it  to  his  horse,  upon  which  he  (Tarlton)  sent  the  horse  to 
the  Compter,  and  the  raker  had  to  pay  a fee  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  steed  ! And  how  he  got  his  tavern  bill  paid,  and 
a journey  to  London  scot-free,  by  gathering  his  conceits  to- 
gether, and  sending  his  boy  to  accuse  him  to  the  magistrates 
for  a seminary  priest ! the  innkeeper  losing  his  time  and 
charges,  besides  getting  well  flouted  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  year  1588  Tarlton  gave  eternal  pause  to  his  merri- 
TTients.  He  was  buried,  September  3,  in  St.  Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch. 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers’ Company  was  licensed  “A 


to  act  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
He  is  the  author  of  “The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More-clacke,” 
4to,  1609,  in  which  he  played  Simple  John  in  the  hospital.  His  “ true 
effigie  ’ appears  in  the  title-page  : as  does  that  of  Green  (another  con- 
temponary  actor  of  rare  merit)  in  “ Tu  Quoque.’'  , 
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Sorrowful  new  Sonnette,  intituled  Tarl ton’s  Recantation 
upon  this  Theame  given  him  by  a gentleman  at  the  Bel 
Savage  without  Ludgate  (now  or  els  never)  being  the  last 
Theame  he  songe ; and  Tarlton’s  repentance  and  his  fare- 
well to  his  friendes  in  his  sickness,  a little  before  his  death.” 
In  “Wits’  Bedlam,”  1617,  is  the  following  epitaph  on 
him  : — 

Here  within  this  sullen  earth 
Lies  Dick  Tarlton,  Lord  of  Mirth  ; 

Who  in  his  grave  still  laughing  gapes, 

Syth  all  clownes  since  have  been  his  apes  : 

Earst  he  of  clownes  to  leame  still  sought. 

But  now  they  learne  of  him  they  taught : 

By  art  far  past  the  principall. 

The  counterfeit  is  so  worth  alL 

The  following  epitaph,  quoted  by  Fuller, 

Hie  situs  est  cujus  poterat  vox,  actio,  vultus, 

Ex  Heraclito  reddere  Democritum, 

is  thus  varied  in  Hackett’s  “ Select  and  remarkable  Epi- 
taphs — 

Hie  situs  est,  cujus  vultus,  vox,  actio  posset 
Ex,  &c.  &c. 

Archibald  Armstrong*  in  no  way  disgraced  his  coat  of 


* There  are  two  rare  portraits  of  Archee  prefixed  to  different  editions 
of  his  Jests  : one  by  Cecil,  1657  ; and  one  by  Gaywood,  i66o.  Under 
that  by  Cecil  are  inscribed  the  following  lines  : — 

Archee,  by  kings  and  princes  graced  of  late. 

Jested  himself  into  a fayer  estate  ; 

And  in  this  booke  doth  to  his  friends  commend 
Ilisjeeres,  taunts,  tales,  which  no  man  can  offend. 

And  under  that  by  Gaywood,  the  following  : — 

This  is  no  Muckle  John,  nor  Summers  Will, 

But  here  is  mirth  drawn  from  the  Muse’s  quill  ; 
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Motley ; though  the  author  of  an  epitaph  on  Will  Summers 
speaks  of  his  inferiority ; — 

Well,  more  of  him  what  should  I say? 

Both  fools  and  wise  men  turn  to  clay  : 

And  this  is  all  we  have  to  trust. 

And  there’s  no  diiference  in  their  dust. 

Rest  quiet  then  beneath  this  stone, 

To  whom  late  Archee  was  a drone. 

He  was  an  attached  and  faithful  servant,  a fellow  of  arch 
simplicity  and  sprightly  wit ; and  if  he  gave  the  public  not 
quite  so  rich  a taste  of  his  quality  as  his  predecessors  did, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  two  religious  factions  were  fiercely 
contending  for  supremacy,  neither  of  which  relished  a “ merrie 
jest.’’  It  seems,  however,  that  Archee,  who  had  outwitted 
many,  was,  on  one  occasion,  himself  outwitted.  “ Archee 
coming  to  a nobleman  to  give  him  good-morrow  upon  New 
Year’s  Day,  he  received  a very  gracious  reward  from  him, 
twenty  good  pieces  of  gold  in  his  hand.  But  the  covetous 
foole,  expecting  (it  seems)  a greater,  shooke  them  in  his  fist, 
and  said  they  were  too  light  The  nobleman  took  it  ill  from 
him,  but,  dissembling  his  anger,  said,  ‘ I prithee,  Archee,  let 
mee  see  them  again,  for  amongst  them  is  one  piece  that  I 
would  be  loath  to  part  with.’  Archee,  supposing  he  would 
have  added  more  unto  them,  delivered  them  back  to  my 
lord,  who,  putting  ’em  up  in  his  pocket,  said,  ‘ Well,  I once 
gave  money  into  a foole’s  hand,  who  had  not  the  wit  to 
keep  it’  ” 

Archee  was  “ unfrocked  ” for  cracking  an  irreverend  jest 
on  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  jealous  power  and  tyrannical 
mode  of  exercising  it,  could  not  bear  the  laughing  reproof  of 
even  an  “ allowed  fool.”  “ The  briefe  reason  of  Archee’s 


Doubt  not  (kinde  reader),  be  but  pleased  to  view 
These  witty  jests  : they  are  not  ould,  but  new. 
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banishment  was  this  : — A nobleman  asking  what  he  would 
doe  with  his  handsome  daughters,  he  (Archee)  replyed,  he 
knew  very  well  what  to  doe  with  them,  but  he  had  sonnes, 
which  he  knew  not  well  what  to  doe  with ; he  would  gladly 
make  schollars  of  them,  but  that  hee  fea:red  the  archbishop 
would  cut  off  their  ears  !”* 

These  were  the  three  merry  men  of  the  olden  time  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  spoke  truth,  in  jest,  to  the  royal  ear, 
and  gave  home-thrusts  that  would  have  cost  a whole  cabinet 
their  heads.  If  their  calling  had  no  other  redeeming  quality 
but  this,  posterity  would  be  bound  to  honour  it. 


* “ Archy’s  Dream,  sometime  jester  to  his  maiestie  ; but  exiled  the 
court  by  Canterburie’s  malice,”  4to,  1641. 
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Dr.  Rainolde,  8 

Conversation  between  Bosky  and 
Uncle  Tim,  52,  53 
,,  on  charity,  298 

,,  with  the  harper,  1 16 

Cool  tankard,  a,  320 
Copenhagen  House,  30 
Coppinger,  comical  trick  by,  195 
,,  Mat,  the  life  of,  194 

Corder’s  execution,  331 
Corsican  Fairy,  293 
,,  ,,  the,  225 

Costermonger  defined,  278 
Counsellor  Rumtum  pleads,  347 
Country  wedding,  the,  294 
Cousin  of  Winchester,  367 
Court  fools,  393 
Cow  Lane  End,  293 
,,  with  five  legs,  226 
Cox,  Captain,  of  Coventry,  117 
Crape,  Mr.,  of  Blackwall,  248 
,,  ,,  chant  by,  256 

Cromwell’s.  Lord  Henry,  speech,  193 
Crookshanks,  Rev.  J.,  Sermon,  284 
Crosby  Hall,  restoration  of,  103 
Crosse-Keyes,  the,  401 
Crosse,  manager,  222 
Crosses,  demolition  of,  12 
Cross  purposes,  261 
Croydon  Fair,  82 
Cruikshank’s  whimsicalities,  78 
Cudgelling,  82 
Cumberland  Gardens,  31 
Cuper’s  Gardens,  31 
Curious  broadside,  81 
,,  tobacco-paper,  65 
Custom  of  pelting  actors,  368 
Cyder  Cellar,  the,  224 


Dance  Macabre,  67 

,,  of  the  clubs,  262 

, , by  Mrs.  Bullock,  296 

,,  comic,  304 

,,  Morris,  7 

Dances  for  every  one,  57 
, , list  of,  56 
Dancing  dogs,  327 
,,  song,  57 

Dawkes’s  News  Letter,  1713,  287 
Day-dreams  of  fancy,  230 
Death,  Mr.  Robert,  249 
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Death  of  James  I.,  191 
Death's  door,  247 

M ,,  closed,  257 
Decision  of  the  Court,  348 
Decollation  of  the  Baptist,  a tragedy, 
209 

Dekker,  Thomas,  237 
Democritus,  age  of,  14 
Deputy  Dewlap,  story  of,  104 
,,  Doublechin,  285 
Description  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  184 
I,  of  ba'.lad  singers,  390 
Desdemona,  new  rendering,  352 
Devil's  dress  in  old  plays,  155 
Devotion's  diary,  6 

Dialogue  between  Pinkethman  and 
Norris,  278 
Dibdin's  shop,  6r 
Lyrics,  61 
Dick  Tarlton,  105 
Dicky  Gossip's  wig,  360 
,,  Suett  an  angler,  76 

>,  ,,  landlady,  76 

>>  ,,  retreat,  75 

■ 1 M at  fairs,  75 

Differences  between  past  and  pre- 
sent, 18,  19 
Difficulties,  365 

Dillon,  Rev.  R.  C.,  Sermon,  284 
Diogenes  and  Plato,  6 
Diversions  at  Christmas,  4 
Discussion  at  the  club,  180 
Disguise  of  the  harper,  117 
Dobney's  Jubilee  Gardens,  27 
Dog  and  Duck,  the,  31 
Dogget,  Thomas,  213 
,,  died  1721,  215 
Dogget’s  coat  and  badge,  215 
,,  rival,  213 

,,  own  bill,  213 

Doleful  lamentation,  13 
Doll,  Bartlemy  Fair,  189 
Doncaster  Dick,  331 
Donkey  races,  81,  82 
Don  Saltero's  coffee-house,  32 
Dose,  Dr.,  255 
Dragon  of  Wantley,  353 
Droll,  a,  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  296 
,,  by  Joe  Haynes,  207 
Drunken  Barnaby,  26 
Drury  Lane  first  opened,  196 
Dryden,  skit  on,  199 
Ducking  pond  at  Limehouse  Caush,84 
,,  rare  print  of,  21 
Duck  Hunts  at  May  Fair,  83 


Duck's,  Stephen,  epitaph  on  Joe  Mil- 
ler, 291 

Duet  of  brothers  Hatband  and  Stifle- 
g'g,  250 

Duke  Street,  Smithfield,  179 
, , of  'Wharton,  story  of,  290 
Dunderhead,  Mr.,  363 
Dunstan,  Sir  Jeffery,  79 
Duroc's  character,  240 
Dutch  fair  at  Frogmore,  83 
Dutchman's  remedy,  42 
Dutchwoman's  booth,  275 
Dwarf,  English,  223 

,,  man  and  the  Black,  309 
,,  woman,  222 
,,  Thomas  Carter,  319 
,,  William  Evans,  226 
,,  Kentucky,  185 
,,  Persian,  274 


J^ARL  OF  ESSEX  and  Banks, 

Early  rising,  advantages  of,  18 
Earthquake  in  Jamaica  parodied,  87 
Easter  Ball  at  the  Mansion  House, 
66 

Edmonton  Fair,  80 
Effects  of  sack  on  the  nose,  203 
Effigy  dedicated  to  John  Knox,  9 
, , of  Rahere,  371 

Egyptian  Porcupig,  353 
Elderton,  descri^ytion  of,  45,  46 
Elegy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Haines,  212 

Elkanah  Settle,  the  City  Laureate, 
211 

Ellis,  poor  Will,  309 
Employments  of  a troop  of  Showmen, 
^53-157 

Enchanted  skeleton,  330 
Encounter  between  Banks  and  Tarl- 
ton, 401 

England,  well  called  Merrie,  392 
English,  a merrie  people,  392 
,,  grotto.  25 
,,  roiie-dancers,  276 
,,  Samson,  274 
Ennui,  cure  for.  18 
Ejjicurus  on  poverty,  42 
Epigrams  by  Ben  Jonson,  231 
, , on  a Court  fool,  393 

,,  ,,  Tarlton's  wife,  115 

..  I.  wigs,  360 

,,  reversed,  2 
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Epilogue,  316 
Epitaph  on  a daughter,  147 
Epitaph  on  old  Nicholas,  148 
,,  ,,  SirJ.  Hawkins,  233 

,,  ,,  Tarlton,  404 

,.  ,,  Will  Summers,  405 

Erith  diversions,  84 
Eugenio’s  birthday,  239 

,,  proposed  journey,  385 

,,  song,  62,  386 

,,  starts,  386 

Evans,  William,  a dwarf,  226 
Evelyn,  a good  tactician,  93 
,,  at  the  " Rounds, " 281 
,,  description  of  Frost  Fair  in 
1683-4,  92 

,,  John,  at  Southwark,  87 
,,  character,  93 


Li^AIR,  Bartholomew,  184,  191 
, , Barnet,  82 

,,  Blackheaih,  74,  77 
, , Bow,  80 
, , Brook  Green,  80 
,,  Camberwell,  79 
,,  Cloth,  192 
,,  Croydon,  82 
Dutch,  83 
,,  Edmonton,  80 
,,  Fairlop,  83 
,,  Frost,  93 
,,  Gooseberry,  8r 
,,  Greenwich,  73 
,,  Harley  Bush,  83 
,,  Highgate,  80 
.,  Flom,  85 
,,  May,  83 
,,  Moorfields,  226 
Beckham,  74 
,,  Southwark,  90 
,,  Stourbridge,  210 
,,  Wandsworth,  79 
„ Welsh,  82 
,,  West  End,  81 
Fairs  abolished,  78 
Fairlop  Fair,  83 
,,  Oak,  83 

Fairy,  the  Corsican,  223,  293 

,,  woman  at  the  White  Hart, 
294 

Fancies,  or  dreams,  371 
Fantoccini,  Italian,  323 
Falcon,  the,  iii 


Falstaff  replies  to  Bardolph,  283 
, , morals,  284 

,,  carved  figure  of,  171 

Farewell  to  Bartlemy,  343 
Farthing  Pie  House,  24 
Fashionable  Parades,  34 
Fawkes,  the  Conjuror,  223,  288 
Feats  of  Horsemanship,  27 
Feeding  the  Hungry,  297 
Festive  Chant,  49 
Figg  and  Sutton,  fencers,  288 
Fight,  by  two  women,  29 
Fifteen  New  Readings,  370 
Finch’s  Grotto  Gardens,  31 
Finsbury,  217 
Fire  of  London,  342 
Fitzfun,  Sir  Frederick,  262 
Fletcher,  John,  buried  at  St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  102 
Flora’s  Floliday,  16 
Flora,  an  Opera,  296 
Flowers  for  the  buttonhole,  126 
Flumgarten,  Mr.,  137 

..  ..  tale,  333 

,,  Mrs.,  122,  143 

,,  ,,  dislikes,  129 

,,  ,,  difficult  to  please, 

136 

Flying  Horse,  the,  227 
,,  Pieman,  332 
Fogs  in  November,  ominous,  66 
Fools,  Court,  393 
Foote  on  Moorfields,  81 
Foote’s  “ Minor,  " 7 

,,  prologue  to  "All  in  the 
Wrong,”  24 

Fortune  of  War,  the,  342 
Four  Honours,  the,  37 
,,  Indian  Kings  at  Bartlemy 
Fair,  282 

Foxe,  John,  the  Martyrologist, 
217 

Francis  Battalia,  the  Stone-Eater, 

193 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Bartlemy 
Fair,  282 

French’s,  Mr.,  advertisement,  82 
Frolick,  Colonel,  262 
Frost  Fair,  the  second,  95 
,,  the  last,  96 
Fubsy  Family,  the,  133,  122 
Fuller,  Justice,  opposes  Moorfields, 
81 

Funny  Song,  44 

Furnish,  Mr.,  Blackfriars,  248 
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n ACER,  Dr.,  8 
' -*  Game  of  Bowls,  49 
Garden,  Bear,  7 
Gardens,  Cumberland,  31 
,,  Cuper’s,  31 

,,  Finch's  Grotto,  31 

,,  . Mulberry,  23 

,,  Smith's  Tea,  31 
Spa,  31 

Garman's  Mrs.,  Caravan,  325 
Garrick  at  Barllemy  Fair,  282 
, , David,  233 
Gastronomy,  examples  of,  65 
General  Jacko,  327 
George  Inn,  the,  325 
German  artist,  the,  226 

,,  woman  at  Swan  tavern,  294 
Ghost,  Cock  Lane,  342 
Giants,  156 
Giant,  American,  185 
,,  Henry  Blacker,  32& 

,,  M'Grath,  293 
,,  Louis  Porte,  326 
,,  O'Brien,  326 
Giantess,  Canadian,  331 
Globe,  the.  Theatre,  in 
Gog  and  Magog,  67 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  232 

i,  at  White  Conduit  House, 

25 

Good  company,  39 
,,  intentions,  lines,  239 
,,  pastor,  the,  379 
Gooseberry  fairs,  81 
■ Grace  before  meat,  on  Lady  D'Arcy,  13 
Grand  walk  on  the  ice,  97 
Gratitude,  definition  of,  54 
Grave,  a,  and  its  inmate,  146 
Gray,  Jonathan,  318 
Great  City,  the  solitude  of  a,  6 
,,  Mogul,  the,  273 
Green  at  the  Nag's  Head  and  Pied 
Bull,  222 

,,  Man  still  remains,  24 
Greenwich  Park  festivities,  71 
Greenwood  Hall,  63 
Greeting  of  the  Laureat  and  the 
Schoolmaster,  377 
Greyhound,  the,  325 
Griffinhoof,  Arthur,  death  of,  362 
Grimaldi,  Joe,  328 

,,  residence  of,  20 
Griskin's,  Inglebcrry,  letter  ends,  277 
Grub  Street,  217 
Grunter's  Ordinary,  326 


Guildhall  on  Ix>rd  Mayor's  Day,  65 
Gun,  the,  220 
Gwyn's,  Nell,  bath,  20 
,,  ,,  residence,  25 

Gyngell,  322 


XTAIR  powdering,  157 
Hale,  the  piper,  31 1 
Hallam,  portrait  of,  291 
Hand  and  Shears,  347 
Handel's  music,  bo 
, , stutue,  64 

Handel  adored  by  Battishall,  60 
Happy  party  at  dinner,  383 
Hare  that  beats  a drum,  226 
‘ ‘ Harlequin  Hangman  ; or.  The 
Inquisitive  Farmer”  song,  201 
“ Harlequin  Scapin"  acted  at  the 
George  Inn,  296 
Harley  Bush  Fair,  82 
Harper,  the  conversation  with,  116,  291 
,,  imprisoned,  294 
, , the,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  1 1 4 

" Harper's,  the  Old,"  song,  112 
Harrison,  the  regicide,  12 
Harry  Carey's  “ Sally  in  our  Aliev,” 
70 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  401 
Hatband,  Mr.,  248 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  233 

I.  ,,  epitaph  on,  235 

Haydn  on  melody,  59 

,,  weeps  at  the  " Messiah,"  60 
Haynes,  Dr.,  or  Joe  or  Count,  196 
,,  Joe,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
208 

,,  ,,'  death  of,  212 

, , the  Fire-Eater,  J32 

Hentzer,  Paul,  observations  on  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  186 
Heroic  song,  44 
Herodotus  on  telling  a lie,  143 
High  Cockolorum  Club,  228 
Highgate  Fair,  80 
High  German  woman,  the,  226 
Hippisley,  291 
Hitch  in  the  scenes,  352 
Hogarth  engraves  a benefit  ticket,  290 
,,  character,  89 
,,  at  Southwark  Fair,  90 
,,  prints  of  Evening,  24 
, , works,  89 
Hog  barbecu'd,  48 
Hokee  Pokee,  331 
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Holmes  and  Macquire.  fencers,  288 
Home  attachments,  36 
,,  sickness,  60 

Hooks  and  Eyes  for  an  Unbeliever’s 
Breeches,  8 
Horn  Fair,  85 
Hornsey  Wood  House,  30 
Horsemanship,  27 
Hosier  Lane  End,  293 
Hospital  Gate,  the,  303 

,,  of  St  Catherine,  103 
Hostelrie  in  Cloth  Fair,  267 
Houses  of  entertainment,  18  ; 20  to 

32 

Angel,  the,  25 

Apollo’s  Gardens,  31 

Boar’s  Head,  in 

Bohemia’s  Head.  31 

Bull  Feathers  Hall,  50 

Busby’s  Folly,  48 

Cherry  Gardens,  31 

Co  vent  Garden,  369 

Cumberland  Gardens,  31 

Cupel’s  Gardens,  31 

Cyder  Cellar,  224 

Death’s  Door,  247 

Devil  Tavern,  189 

Dobney’s  Jubilee  Gardens.  72 

Dog  and  Duck,  31 

Don  Saltero’s  Coffee  House,  32 

Drury  Lane,  22,  369 

Eel  Pie  House,  30 

English  Grotto,  25 

Erith,  84 

Falcon,  the,  111 

Farthing  Pie  House,  24 

Finch’s  Grotto  Gardens,  31 

Flying  Horse,  the,  227 

Fortune  of  War,  the,  342 

Gatehouse,  the,  48 

George  Inn,  296,  325 

Globe  Theatre,  m 

Green  Man,  24 

Greyhound,  325 

Gun,  the,  220 

Hand  and  Shears,  347 

Haymarket  Theatre,  317 

Homs,  the,  50 

Hornsey  Wood  House,  30 

Hosier  Lane  End,  293 

Hospital  Gate,  303 

Jacke  Drum’s,  7 

Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  30 

Kendal  House,  31 

Kentish  Drovers,  75 


Houses  of  entertainment — continued 
King  Charles’s  Head,  224 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
the,  220 

King’s  Head,  the,  219 
Lock  and  Key,  326 
London  Spa,  21 

Man  and  Woman  fighting  for  the 
Breeches,  224 
Marble  Hall,  31 
Marylebone  Gardens,  32 
Mitre  Music  Booth,  219 
Moorfields,  226 
Mother  Red  Cap,  153 
Mulberry  Gardens,  23 
Nag’s  Head,  222 
Old  Bath  House,  20 
Old  Chelsea  Bun  House,  31 
Old  Elephant  Ground,  219 
Old  Queen's  Head,  29 
Old  Red  Lion,  25 
Owl  and  Ivy  Bush,  259 
Pancras  Wells,  30 
Pantheon,  the,  28 
Pidcock’s,  327 
Pide  Bull,  222 

Pig  and  Tinder  Box,  179,  248 
Phillips’s,  New  Wells,  21 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Cheese  Cake 
House,  31 

Queen’s  Head  and  Artichoke, 

31 

Ranelagh  Gardens,  32 
Red  Lion  Cockpit,  23 
Richardson’s  Booth,  327 
Rising  Sun,  the,  48 
Robin  Hood,  the,  160 
Rose,  the,  220 
Rotunda,  32 
Ruckholt  House,  31 
Sadler’s  Wells,  48 

,,  Music  House,  24 
St.  Agnes  le  Claire,  30 
St.  Chad’s,  30 
Signe  of  the  George,  222 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s  Head,  24 
Shakspeare’s  Head,  23 
Smith’s  Tea  Gardens,  31 
Spa  Gardens,  31 
Spaniards,  the,  30 
Star  and  Garter,  Chelsea,  31 
Staton’s  Tea  House,  31 
Swan  Tavern,  294 
Sweet  Wells,  24 
Tabard,  loi 
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Houses  of  entertainment — contuiued 
Three  Hats,  27 
Three  Jolly  Trumpeters,  260 
Toilets  Rounds,  296 
Tothill  Fields,  85 
Victoria  Booth,  80 
Whelp  and  Bacon,  220 
White  Conduit  House,  25 
While  Hart,  294 
Housekeeper's  song,  133 
Howard's,  Sir  Robert,  comedy,  ii 
Hudibras  on  Erra  Pater,  95 
Hugh  Peters,  the  buffooning  priest,  12 
Human  happiness,  what  contributes 
to,  14 

Humours  of  Frost  Fair,  a song,  99 

TCE,  amusements  on,  98, 

Inchanted  Scotchman,  294 
Indian  jugglers,  332 
,,  Won'en,  274 
Inmate  of  the  workhouse,  263 
Inscription  on  a tomb,  378 
Instruction  of  animals,  159 

,,  for  painting  portraits,  260 
Insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  104 
1 nvitations  from  various  personages. 

350 

Islington  described  in  verse,  25 
,,  in  1698,  168 
Italian  fantoccini,  325 
Ive's  comedians,  326 


JACKE  Drum's  entertainment,  7 
Jack  Frost’s  fair,  91 
Jack  Oates,  jester,  109 
Jack  Straw's  Castle,  30 
Jaques  describes  Touchstone,  6 
Jeffrey  Dunstan,  dance  and  song, 
7 

Temmy  Worsdale,  the  Apollo,  31 
Jemy  Camber,  a fat  fool,  106 
Jests,  two  volumes  by  Pinkethman, 
278 

, igg,  new,  by  Will  Kempe,  7 
Jim  Crow,  262 

Jockey  and  three  witches,  294 
Johannot,  Mr.,  328 
' onson,  Ben,  231 
Johnson's,  Dr.,  cudgel,  52 
,,  Club,  126 
John  of  Gaunt,  where  died,  103 
Jollyboy,  Mr.,  ii8 
Jordan,  Thomas,  comedy  by,  26 


Jovial  poem,  41 

Jovial  prior  of  St.  Batholomew,  song, 
178 

J oyous  melody,  38 
Juggler,  description  of,  388 
Juggling  or  broking,  388 
Jump  Jim  Crow,  song,  332 
Justice  Shallow's  orders,  105 


TZEAN,  EDMUND,  327 

Keeper  of  menagerie  killed.  So 
Kemble’s,  John,  mistake,  370 
Kempe,  Will,  new  jig,  7 
Ken,  Bishop,  60 
Kendal  House,  31 
Kennington  Common,  8r 
Kentish  Drovers,  the,  73 
Kentucky  dwarf,  183 
King  Charles’s  Head,  the,  224 
If  If  restoration  of,  193 
King’s  Head,  the,  219  , 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  the, 
220 

“ Knighting  of  the  Sirloin,”  song, 
203 

Knights  of  St.  John  Club,  133 
Knox,  John,  sentence  on  Catholics, 

13 

Koran,  precept  of  the,  39 


T ADDER  dance,  277 
Lady  Mary,  the,  277 
Lady  of  the  May,  64 
Ladye  Chapel  restored,  103 
I.amb,  Charles,  at  Bartlemy,  333,  333 
Lamentation  of  the  old  droll  players, 
279 

Landskips,  94 

,,  of  1739-40,  96 
Lane,  Mr.,  exhibition  by,  321 
Laneham's  account  of  the  Queen  at 
Killingworth  Castle,  117 
Larocht,  Jemmy,  303 
Last  of  the  Pigtails,”  song,  45 
Latin  epitaph,  404 
Laughing  Autolicus,  377 
Laureat,  the,  left  at  liberty,  132 
,,  of  Little  Britain,  118 
Law  against  vagabonds,  39 
Lay  Chapel  of  the  Cowpers  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 29 

" Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  353 
Lean  man,  the,  161 
I Leane  Leonard,  fool,  108 
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Learned  goose,  331 
Lee,  237 

,,  Anthony,  sham  quarrel,  294 
"Legend  of  King's  Cross,”  song,  315 
Legerdemain,  192 
Letter  advertisements,  20,  21 
,,  to  Cousin  Corydon,  273 
,,  of  David  Garrick,  367,  368 
i>  of  a suicide,  362 
,,  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  28 
,,  of  Wm.  Stone,  367,  368 
,,  with  black  seal,  227 
Leveridge,  Dr.,  304 
Leverigo  the  quack,  304 
Library  of  the  Laureat,  181 
Life’s  a jest,  363 

Life  and  death  of  Doctor  Faustus,  276 
Lines  by  Beaumont,  231 
,,  by  Bishop  Ken,  60 
,1  by  Mr.  Joshua  Baggs  on  the 
frozen  Thames,  95 
,,  by  John  Taylor,  237 
,,  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  26 
,,  on  Sunday  rambles,  35 
, , on  Armstrong,  404 
,,  on  the  auctioneer  of  Moorfields, 
309 

,,  on  Bartlemy,  343 
,,  on  the  dissolute,  379 
,,  on  Elderton,  46 
,,  on  the  end  of  life,  54 
,,  on  the  epilogue,  316 
,,  on  finishing  work,  237 
, , on  friendship,  240 
, , on  good  intentions,  239 
,,  on  Jack  Oates,  no 
,,  on  Jemy  Camber,  107 
,,  on  Lady  Morgan  and  Allen,  331 
,,  on  life’s  rosebuds,  240 
,,  on  “Man,”  375 
,,  on  Moorfields,  226 
,,  on  New  Theatre  Royal,  Hay- 
market,  317 

,,  on  Old  Harry  and  his  raree 
show,  307 

,,  on  Pidcock,  327 
,,  on  a playhouse,  91 
,,  to  poll  parrot,  130 
,,  on  popular  drolls,  154 
,,  on  poor  Will  Ellis,  309 
,,  on  prudence,  135 
,,  on  Punchinello,  283 
,,  on  a ring,  381 
,,  on  a Roman  nose,  167 
,,  on  sanding  sugar,  183 


Lines  on  Will  Summers,  393 
,,  on  the  stage,  184 
,,  on  the  sun,  150 
,,  on  the  Tabard,  102 
,,  on  Tarlton,  399 
,,  on  a tombstone,  147 
,,  on  Uncle  Tim,  182 
,,  Printed  on  Flockton’s  bills,  210 
,,  Printed  on  the  ice,  96,  97 
,,  repeated  by  Uncle  Tim,  147 
,,  to  a bumper,  14 
,,  to  Robert  Arnim,  403 
,,  to  a dancing  maiden,  210 
,,  to  Hale,  the  piper,  311 
,,  to  Porter,  164 
,,  to  Spiller,  290 
,,  written  on  antique  Glass-door, 
182 

Lieutenant  O’Larry,  301 
List  of  old  Clubs,  228 
,,  of  old  Taverns,  247 
,,  of  Plays,  279 
, , of  wonders,  326 
Liston,  Mr.,  369 
Literature  of  the  Puritans,  13,  14 
,,  of  the  “ Rounds,”  280 
Little  Jeffrey  the  dwarf,  226 
Lochaoer  nae  mair,  59 
London  Apprentices,  7 
,,  Spa,  21, 

,,  Stone,  the,  103 
London’s  Triumph,  67 
Long  Lane,  192 
Louis  Quatorze  clock,  129 
Love  in  a tub,  205 
,,  letter  to  Tabitha,  278 
Loving  Cup,  116 
Low,  Mr.,  65 

, , the  little  man,  31 
Lumber  troopers,  232 
Luffingham,  manager,  222 
Lyric  by  Uncle  Tim,  229 


Macdonald  duncan,  307 

Macphinondraughanarnion- 
bolinbrough,  326 
Macky,  Andrew,  347 
Macguire,  a fencer,  288 
Maddox,  Mr.,  mountebank,  317 
Madrigal,  72 

Mahommed  Caratha,  print  of,  22 
Malvolio  answered,  4 
Manager  Crosse,  222 

,,  Luffingham,  222 
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Manager  Powell,  222 
Manhood  : its  peculiarities,  i 
Man  and  Woman  fighting  for  the 
Breeches,  the,  224 
Marble  Hall,  the,  31 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  quotes  Shak- 
speare,  112 

M arylebone  and  Ranelagh  Gardens,  32 
Masque  of  Gypsies,  158 
Massinger,  237 

,,  Philip,  buried  at  St. 
Saviour’s,  102 
Matchmaker,  the,  373 
Mathews,  Charles,  328  to  331 
Maxim  of  Lord  Herbert,  374 
Maxims  of  great  nations,  5 
May  Fair,  83 

,,  games,  downfall  of,  ” song,  10 
, , , , origin  of,  1 1 

,,  pole,  in  1517,  10 

,,  ,,  tall,  in  1717,  10 

Melancholy  reflections,  311 
Merchant's  daughter  of  Bristol,  294 
Merlin’s  Cave,  25 
Mermaid,  the,  351 

Merrie  mysteries  of  Bartlemy  Fair 
(second  part),  271 
Merripall,  Mr.,  sees  double,  260 
,,  ,,  sings,  178 

,,  ,,  tales,  258 

Merry  Andrews  of  Moorfields,  81 
,,  Milkmaid,"  a comedy,  26 
,,  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,"  6 

Miles  Coverdale,  where  buried,  103 

Mile  End  Green,  lines  on,  85 

Miles,  James,  274 

Miller,  Joe,  291 

Mills,  Honest  Billy,  291 

Milton’s  definition  of  Presbyter,  193 

Mine  host  of  the  Horns,  50 

Miniature,  the,  382 

Mirth’s  Manual,  6 

Mirabeau  on  his  own  countenance,  78 
Mistletoe,  mentioned  by,  9 

, , magical  properties  of,  9 
Mitre  Music  Booth,  the,  219 
Modern  Arcadia  destroyed,  64 
Monkey  recognises  Uncle  Tim,  157 
Monster  play-bill,  91 
Monsters  at  Blackheath  Fair,  77 
,,  Peckham  Fair,  74 
Monstrous  children,  78 
Montague,  Mrs.,  and  her  sweeps,  17 
Montaldi,  Baron,  327 


Moorfields  mummeries,  226 
Morgan,  Lady,  331 
Morris  dance,  song,  7 
Moses,  Mr.,  summoned,  120 
Mother  Brownrigg,  332 
Mother  Damnable,  153 
Mother  Red  Cap,  153 
Mountebanks,  387 
Mountebank’s  song,  305 
Moving  pictures,  225 
M'Grath,  the  Irish  giant,  293 
‘‘  Mrs.  Grady's  Saint  Monday  voyage 
to  Battersea,”  song,  244 
M.S.  by  John  Norden,  31 
M'Snceshing,  Mr.,  286 
Muff,  Guy,  exhibiting,  138 
,,  Master  Guy,  137 
,,  Miss  Matilda,  counts  her  pro- 
posals, 374 

,,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  137 
,,  Mr.,  arrives,  126 

,,  Mr.,  decision,  142 

,,  ,,  finds  his  senses,  140 

,,  ,,  sings  a song,  140 

,,  Mrs.,  e.xasperated,  141,  142 
,,  nearly  throttled,  143 
Mug  of  Mum,  358 
Mulberry  Gardens,  23 
Mulligrum’s  Pill,  251 
Music,  59 

,,  the  delights  of,  60 
,,  Shop,  ancient  sign  of,  5 
Musical  Broomstick,  65 
,,  Clock,  288 
MiKician  and  Monkey,  152 
My  Lord  Skaggs,  65 
Mysteries,  the  Chester,  209 


•AJAN  CATLEY,  65 

Nares,  Archdeacon,  defines  a 
costermonger,  278 

Nash,  Thomas,  terrorsof  the  night,  115 

National  Songs,  61 

Ned  Ward’s  account  of  Horn  Fair,  85 

Neglected  tomb,  148 

Nell  Gwynn’s  bath,  20 

, , residence,  25 

Nestor  Nightingale,  200 
Nest  of  Ninnies,  a,  106 
Newman,  Alderman,  103 
New  booth,  a,  erected  1767,  28 
, , church  in  the  Strand,  10 
,,  rendering  of  gentle  Desdemona, 

353 
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New  song  on  Sadler's  Wells,  24 
,,  Tunbridge  Wells,  23 
,,  Wells,  the,  31 
News  out  of  purgatory,  399 
Nick  Froth,  the  tapster,  9 
Nimblepins,  Miss  Narcissa,  344 
Ninnies,  nest  of,  106 
Norah  Noclack,  125 

,,  ,,  becomes  musical,  132 

North  side  of  London  famous  for 
houses  of  entertainment,  19 
Northumberland,  Lady,  at  Bartlemy 
Fair,  281 

Nosebags,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  261 
,,  song,  263 
November  fogs  ominous,  66 


OAK  Parlour  of  the  old  Queen's 
Head,  30 

Oates,  Jack,  jester,  109 
O’Brien  the  giant,  326 
Oddities  for  our  bookshelves,  392 
O'Doddipool,  Dennis,  366 
Old  age,  its  effects,  2 
,,  bills  and  advertisements,  48 
,,  Blind  Sally,  168 
,,  Chelsea  Bun  House,  31 
,,  Elephant  Ground,  219 
,,  Guy,  302 
,,  Harry,  306 
, . Play  of  1560,  6 
,,  Queen's  Head,  29 
,,  Red  Lion,  25 
,,  Song  on  Christmas,  $ 

,,  Time  Song,  312 
Olivia’s  reply  to  Malvolio,  4 
Olympic  games,  imitation  of,  69 
One  Tree  Hill,  70 
Onessimus  Omnium,  374 
Opinion  of  a Mechanic,  352 
,,  on.fishing,  75 

Orders  issued  by  Justice  Shallow,  105 
Origin  of  bye-word,  402 
Osier  Lane,  218 
Otway,  237 

Outdoor  recreations,  value  of,  17 
Overthrow  of  stage  plays,  8 
Owl  and  Ivy  Bush,  the,  259 


PAAP,  Mr.,  331 

Pacquet  from  Wills,  1701,  283 
Paganini's  wonder,  65 
Pageants,  68 


Painful  peregrinations  of  Uncle  Tim, 

13s 

Painted  windows  destroyed,  ii 
Palatine,  Mr.,  exhibits,  321 
Palace  of  Ely,  103 
Palmer,  325 

Palpable  misnomer,  a,  179 
Pancras  Wells,  30 
Pannard's  lines  on  an  opera,  90 
Pantheon,  in  Spa  Fields,  28 
,,  Pinkethman’s,  282 
Pantomime,  “ Hot  Rolls,”  353 
Parody  on  Earthquake  in  Jamaica,  87 
Parrot’s  song,  129 
Parsons,  peculiarity  of,  187 
Particular  views  on  particular  sub- 
jects, 272 
Parting  toast,  256 
Party  at  Mr.  Bosky’s,  313 
Patch,  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  fool,  106, 396 
Pastor,  the  good,  149 
Pastor’s  blessing,  the,  385 
Pauper-prison  song,  264 
,,  prison,  265 
Peckham  Fair,  74 
Pedlar’s  pack,  the,  song,  113 
Peep  o’  day  Boys,  the,  261 
Pegasus  Bubangrub,  357 
Penance  for  a tedious  story,  50 
Persian  dwarf,  274 
Phillips’s  New  Wells,  21 

,,  advertisement  of  company 
at,  21 

,,  posture  master,  308 
Philosopher,  Chinese  swinish,  331 
Philosophy  of  expediency,  242 
Physician’s  knowledge,  284 
Pinchbeck’s  musical  clock,  225 
Pictures  in  the  Pavihon,  63 
Pidcock’s  menagerie,  327 
Pied  Poudre,  the,  347 
Pieman’s  song,  the,  72 
Pig  and  Tinder  Box,  the,  179 
Pig,  the  learned,  155 
,,  roast,  187 

Pigmy,  the  John  Coan,  310 
Pills  good  for  earthquakes,  53 
Pinkanello,  304 
Pinkethman,  Will,  277 
,,  medley,  275 

, , apprehended,  282 

Pipes  made  of  clay,  358 
Placida,  Signor,  327 
Plays  suppressed  by  Puritans,  7 
Playbill,  unique,  29 
E 
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Players,  reflections  on,  188 
Playhouses  and  players,  in 
,,  in  London,  392 
Plato's  answer  to  Diogenes,  6 
Plato  and  Cicero,  54 
Plautus,  236 

Poems,  songs,  and  love  verses,  195 
Poem,  1707,  “ Cloisters,”  277 
Poetical  picture  of  Jenny  Camber,  107  ' 
Poets,  City,  list  of,  67 
,,  Comer,  the,  122 
Police  interfere,  263 
Polito  and  Wombwell,  327 
Poll  Parrot,  lines  to,  130 
Poor-law  Guardian  Pinch,  265 
, , relations,  105 
,,  Robin’s  Almanac,  26 
Poor's  rates,  145 
Pope’s  wish  for  Colley,  21 1 
Porcupig  Egyptian,  353 
Porte,  Louis,  a giant,  326 
Portraits  of  Armstrong,  404 
,,  Dogget,  215 
Postman’s  knock,  359 
Posture  makers,  224 

, , -master  Phillips,  308 
Poverty  a fault,  297 
Powdering  the  hair,  157 
Powell,  manager,  222 
Pranks  and  mock  cure  of  Joe  Haynes, 
198-200 

Precepts  of  the  Koran,  39 
Presbyterian  song,  9 
Presents  for  Eugenio,  239,  240 
Press  gang  at  Erith,  84 
Prices  at  the  playhouse,  320. 

Prince  Annamaboo,  92  j 

Print,  coloured,  of  Bartlemy  Fair,  282 
,,  old  and  odd,  57 
,,  of  Tarlton,  399 
Printer’s  devil  on  the  press,  98 
Profaneness  of  Cameronians,  9 
Professor  Nogo,  249 
Punch’s  oratory,  82 
Punch  bowl,  the,  119 
Punctuality  an  Alderman’s  virtue,  239 
Puns  on  the  frost,  100 
, , good  and  bad,  373 
Puppet  show,  274 
Ihircell,  Henry,  catch  by,  279 
Purgatory,  news  out  of,  399 
Purim,  Jewish  festival,  366 
Puritan  family,  good  picture  of,  ii 
Put  out  the  light,  356 
Pye  Corner,  193 


Quaint  signs,  s 

Quaker’s  Opera,  the,  281 
Quaker  duet,  the,  130 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  205 

, , Elizabeth’s  Cheesecake  House, 

. 31 

Queen  s Head  and  Artichoke,  31 
Quick,  the  actor,  29 
,,  little,  292 

Quite  at  home,  313 
Quotation  from  “ The  Minor,”  27 


Races  in  Tothill  Fields,  68 
Rainolde,  D.,  8 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  at  Old  Queen’s 
Head,  29 

Randolph’s  fanatic’s  prayer,  8 
Raree  show  ditty,  305 
Rare  handbill,  30 
,,  print  of  Summers,  393 
,,  tract  on  the  antiquity  and  dignity 
of  horns,  50 
Rarities  of  the  Fair,  278 
Rasp,  Mr.,  249,  252 
Ready  for  a lark,  230 
Reasons  for  going  to  the  Fair,  72 
,,  for  not  going  to  the  Fair,  72 
Receipts  at  Bartlemy  Fair,  332 
Recitation  by  Mr.  Merripall,  254 
,,  by  Flumgarten,  336 

,,  Fytte  I,  336 

..2,  337 
i»  II  3*  339 

I.  I.  4.  341 

Red  Bam  Tragedy,  331 
,,  Lion  Cockpit,  23 
Regent’s  Park  in  1840,  70 
Refectory  of  the  Grand  "Victoria  Booth 
in  1840,  80 
Reflections,  145 

, , in  a graveyard,  147 

,,  on  antiquity,  102 

,,  on  beggars  and  cripples,  296 

,,  on  boyhood,  377 

,,  on  dining  out,  3x4 

,,  on  idleness,  388 

, , on  man  and  his  Creator,  103 

,,  on  names,  128 

,,  on  players,  188 

,,  on  poor  relations,  105 

,,  on  Scaramouches,  347 

,,  on  the  sweep  and  the 

factory  lad,  17 
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Reform  banquet,  332 
Reformation,  charity  before,  145 
Religious  services,  intention  of,  6 
Retort  of  the  middle-aged  gentleman, 

137 

Reynolds  and  Boswell,  233 
Richardson’s  clo%vn,  332 

,,  grand  theatrical  booth, 

327 

Rippon,  Thomas,  an  oddity,  103 
Rival  caravans,  160 
,,  tea-kettle,  the.  161 
Robin  Hood,  the,  160 
, , club,  268 

,,  an  opera,  281 
,,  song,  269 
Robin  Conscience,  a ballad,  203 
Roger,  in  amaze,  319 
Rogue,  a sleek,  description  of,  12-14 
Root,  Michael,  219 
,,  Elnathan,  219 
Rope-dancing,  275 
Rose,  the,  220 

Rotunda,  entertainment  at,  32 
Rounds,  the,  304 
Ruleroast,  the  cook,  9 
Ruckholt  House,  31 
Ruffian’s  Hall,  218 
Rumfit,  Mr.  Rufus,  124 
Rumfiz  and  Glumfiz,  342 
Rumtum,  Counsellor,  347 
Russell,  Lady,  at  BartlemyFair,  281 
Rustigs  and  his  man  Terrible,  293 


SABLE,  Mr.,  of  Blackman  Street, 
248 

Sadler's  Music  House,  24 
Sadler’s  Wells,  48 

, , new  song  on,  24 

Sail  on  the  river,  a,  241 
Saltero’s,  Don,  coffee-house,  32 
Samwell’s,  Mrs.,  voltigeurs,  331 
Satire  on  Macklin,  291 
Saunders,  Master,  325 
,,  equestrian,  325 
Savoyard’s  puppet  show,  226 
Saying  of  the  Spanish  bandit,  52 
Scandal  about  'Tarlton,  400 
Scaramouches,  reflections  on,  347 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  sentence  of 
Episcopalians,  13 
Seale  and  Barker,  wrestlers,  288 
Search  after  claret,  or  a visitation  of 
the  vintners,  247 

E 


Secrets  of  the  prison-house,  356 
Sentimental  song,  44 
Sentimentality  of  a slaughterman,  367 
Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  Crookshanks,  284 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  play  of  the,  115 
Shaftesbury,  Lady,  at  Bartlemy  Fair 
281 

Shalcspeare  on  man’s  redemption,  176 

,,  on  Dogberrys,  79 

,,  at  the  Tabard,  loi 

,,  a godfather,  230 

,,  present  to  his  godchild,  230 

, , on  the  curiosity  of  Enghsh- 

men,  78 

Shakspeare's  court  fool,  392 
,,  Head  tavern,  23 

Shops  to  let  on  the  Ice,  97 
Shovelton,  Mr.,  248 
Showmen  deficient  in  gallantry,  222 
Shuter,  story  of,  292 
Siege  of  Berthnlia,  the,  295 
Sieur  Borawliski,  331 
„ Ingleby,  322 
,,  Sanches,  326 
,,  Scaglioni,  327 
Signboard,  lines  on  a,  156 
Signe  of  the  George,  the,  222 
Simpson,  the  vaulter,  275 
" Sin  of  Drinking  Healths,"  song,  215 
,,  of  gluttony,  342 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s  Head,  24 
,,  Jeffery  Dunstan,  79 
,,  Roger  de  Coverley  at  the  Temple 
stairs,  62 

Skaggs,  my  Lord,  65 
Sleepe,  Bill,  221 
,,  John,  220 
Sluice,  or  Elel-pie  House,  30 
Smith,  Mr.,  325 
Smithfield,  218 

,,  after  the  Fair,  354 
Smith’s  tea-gardens,  31 
Solemn  chant,  371 
Solomon’s  temple,  225 
Song,  Anthony’s,  390 
,,  to  Autumn,  375 
, , for  Bartholomew  Fair,  165 
,,  beggar’s,  40 
,,  Bigstick’s,  363 
,,  Bubangrub’s,  358 
,,  Christmas,  5 
,,  dancing,  57 

,,  of  Dusty  Bob  and  Billy  Waters, 
42.  43 

,,  Eugenio's,  62,  386 
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Song  funny,  44 
,,  by  Guy  Muff,  139 
,,  Mrs.  Grady’s  Voyage,  244 

,,  Harlequin  Hangman,  2or 

,,  Heroic,  44 
. , Housekeeper’s,  133 
.,  Humours  of  Frost  Fair,  99 
,,  Jeffrey  Dunstan,  76 
,,  Jim  Crow,  352 
..  John  Tomkins,  144 
,.  Knighting  the  Sirloin,  205 
Last  of  the  Pigtails,  45 
,,  of  the  Lean  Man,  164 
..  Legend  of  King’s  Cross,  315 
,,  May  Games,  10 
,,  of  the  Mountebank,  305 
,,  Mr.  Muff,  140 
,,  National,  61 
,,  of  Rev.  Nosebags,  263 
,,  Old  Time,  312 
,,  The  Parrot’s,  129 
,,  Pauper  Prison,  264 
,,  The  Pedlar’s  Pack,  113 
,,  Pieman’s,  72 
,,  Poet’s  Requiem,  236 
,,  Presbyterian,  9 
by  Mr.  Rasp,  253 
,.  Robin  Hood,  269 
..  of  the  Salt-water  Belisarius,  299 
,,  Sentimental,  44 

" Sin  of  Drinking  Healths,  ”215 
of  Skegginello,  65 
,,  The  Tabard,  120 
,,  Tattoo  for  Recruits,  343 
.,  Tiddy  Doll,  288 
, , Up  to  Snuff,  286 
,,  Waterloo,  301 
•Southwark  Fair,  87 
Spa  Gardens,  the,  31 
Spaniards,  the,  30 
Sparks,  a fencer,  288 
Spectre’s  wand,  9 

Speech  of  Lord  Henry  Cromwell,  193 
Spence  describes  a mystery,  280 
Spiller,  277 

,,  James,  289 
, , died,  290 
,,  joke,  2^3 
Spinacuta’s  monkey,  318 
•Sports,  advantageous,  3 

,,  opposed  by  ignorant  reformers, 
6 

, , purposes  of,  5 
Sport  upon  sport,  the  Wits,  280 
•Spotted  Negro  boy,  331 


Spring,  chalybeate,  23 
,,  Garden,  62 

St.  Agnes  le  Clair  at  Hoxton,  30 
,,  Chad’s,  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  30 
, , Saviour’s  graveyard,  102 
Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Chelsea,  31 
State  and  magnificence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  67 

Staton’s  tea  house,  31 
Stiflegig,  Mr.,  248 
Stokes’s  amphitheatre,  288 
Stoke-Pogeis,  363 
Stone  crosses,  when  erected,  12 
,,  uses  of,  12 
Story  of  Ben  Jonson,  230 
,,  Joe  Miller,  303 
,,  resurrection  men,  258 
Stourbridge  fair,  210 
Stow  laments  the  decline  of  wrestling, 
288 

, , on  venison,  348 
Strand,  new  church  in,  10 
•Stradlingi  Epigrammata,  398 
Strong  woman  at  May  Fair,  84 
Study  of  man,  387 
Suett,  Dicky,  76 
Suicide  of  Henry  Carey,  20 
Summers,  Will,  393 

, , offends  Wolsey,  396 

, , jokes  on  his  death-bed,  396 

Sumptuous  sinecures,  146 
Sutton,  a fencer,  288 
Swan  of  the  Thames,  98 
, , Livery  stables,  325 
Swashbuckler,  218 
Sweet  Wells,  24 
Swiss  melody,  39 


fTABARD  INN,  the,  loi 
-L  ,,  the,  song,  120 
Tailor,  riding  to  Brentford,  325 
Tap  on  the  window,  the  "White  Ser- 
jeant’s,” 299 

Tarlton  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  398 
, , a poet,  1 13 
,,  dies,  403 

,.  original  stage  clown,  397 
, , answer  to  the  ‘ ‘ Theame,  ” 400 
, , jest  on  an  apple,  400 
..  j'&gs,  396 
,,  prologue,  106 
,,  wife  a shrew,  tis 
Tasso,  236 

Tattoo  for  Recruits,  song,  343 
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Tea-keftle  in  a rage,  167, 

Tempest,  the,  or  theDistressed  Lovers, 
264 

Tempting  bill  of  fare,  296 
Terence,  236 
Teresa,  356 

Terrors  of  the  Night,  by  Thomas 
Nash,  115 

Terms  for  addressing  Sovereigns,  205 
TSte-i-t6te  at  the  breakfast  table, 
122 

Thaw  began  Feb.  5,  '94 
" Theame  ” on  Tarlton,  400 
Theatrical  adventure,  208 
“The Merry  Companion, "by  Richard 
Neve,  192 

"The  Poet’s  Requiem,”  song,  236 
"The  Unborn  Doctor,"  198 
Theurgicomination,  322 
Thornton,  Bonnel,  26 
Thompson,  the  tumbler,  325 
Three  churches  all  of  a row,  336 
,,  Hats  at  Islington,  27 
Jolly  Trumpeters,  the,  260 
“ Tiddy  Doll,”  song,  288 
Time  : how  it  should  be  spent,  388 
Timwig,  Mr.,  138 

Titus  counts  his  fortunate  days,  240 
Toasts,  316 

,,  in  prose  and  verse,  qoo 
Toastmaster  Toole,  250 
"Toasted  Cheese,”  song,  323 
Tobacco  paper,  curious,  65 
,,  and  smoking,  359 
Toby  Belch,  his  reply  to  Malvolio,  4 
,,  the  sapient  pig,  331 
Token,  1667,  154 
Toilet’s  rounds,  296 
Tomb,  neglected,  148 
Tomkins,  John,  manoeuvres,  143 
Tom  Titlepage,  360 
Tony  Aston,  a player,  207 
Topham,  the  strong  man,  274 
Tothill  Fields  racecourse,  85 
Touchstone,  described  by  Jaques,  6 
Tournament  in  SmithfiqJd,  217 
Toxophilites  at  Hoxton,  161 
Traditionary  songs  and  fables,  204 
Tragedy,  description  of  a,  209 
Trick  played  on  the  innkeepers,  261 
Truncheon,  Mr.,  365 
lumbler,  Joseph  Clarke,  308 
Tunbridge  Wells,  New,  23 
Turkey  ram,  advertisement,  223 
Two  broadsides  illustrated,  85 
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,,  blue  bag,  124 

,,  envies  the  pastor,  150 

,,  consoles  the  widow, 
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,,  lyric,  229 

,,  metamorphosis,  125 
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ance, 227 

,,  vision,  177 

,,  at  the  pauper  prison. 

265 

,,  cottage,  380 

,,  story,  380 

,,  benefactor,  lines  to, 

381 

,,  “fancy.  384 

„ guest,  163 

,,  a portrait,  37 

,,  pays  his  footing,  159 

,,  health  drunk,  2G8 

,,  voyage  of  discovery, 

171 

,,  at  the  New  Boar’s 

Head,  171 

Unique  engraving  of  Mother  Dam- 
,,  nable,  153 

black-letter  ballad,  lo-i  i 
,,  invitation,  229 
" Up  to  Snuff,”  French  Scaramouche 
song,  286 

Ursula’s  portrait,  187 
Utilitarianism  and  cant,  242 
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Verses  by  Ben  Jonson,  190 
,,  on  Mr.  Jobson’s  bill,  325 
,,  printed  on  the  Thames,  98 
Vetch,  William,  ludicrous  impiety 
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Village  free  school,  379 
Violoncellist,  Cervetti,  the,  167 
Volunteer  vocalist,  349 
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Wells,  New,  the,  31 
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Wild  Indian  Warriors,  330 
Wildman,  Daniel,  27 
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Windsor  merriments,  85 
Wolfgang  Frolicke,  387 
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Woodward,  292 
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Wootton’s,  Sir  Henry,  account  of  a 
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Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  W.),  Works  by : 

English  Surnames  : Their  Sources  and  Significations,  By 
Charles  Wareing  Bardsley,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  it.  61.  ’ 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature.  By  Charles  W. 

Bardsley,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  qs.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yr.  fid. 
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With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths : toge- 
ther  with  Lists  of  Bankers  from  1677  to  1876,  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 

A New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  fid. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Memoirs  of. 

By  Henry  Morley.  New  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 
Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  21J.  per  volume. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists : 

A Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries.  In  Two  Series, 
The  First  Series  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Constable, 
Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward,  Frith, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus  Stone,  Sir  Noel 
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Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d,  ; gilt  edges,  yr.  6d, 

Bechstein’s  As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

And  other  German  Stories.  Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.  With 
Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  too  Illustrations  by 
Richter. 
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Belgravia  for  January,  1881, 

Price  One  Shilling,  contained  the  First  Parts  of  Three  New  Serials, 
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1.  A RO.MANCE  OF  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  by  W.  H.  MaLLOCK, 

Author  of  " The  New  Republic." 

2.  Joseph’s  Coat,  by  D.  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  "A  Life’s 

Atonement.”  With  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard. 

3.  Round  About  Eton  and  Harrow,  by  Ali^red  Rimmer.  With 

numerous  Illustrations. 

•,*  The  FORTY-THIRD  Volume  of  BELGRAVIA,  elegantly  bound 
in  crimson  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  js.6d.,  is  note 
ready, — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  volumes  can  be  had  at  as.  each. 
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Blackburn’s  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks : 

Academy  Notes,  1875.  With  40  Illustrations.  u. 

Academy  Notes,  1876.  With  107  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1877.  With  143  Illustrations.  Ir. 

Academy  Notes,  1878.  With  150  Illustrations,  ir. 

Academy  Notes,  1879.  With  146  Illustrations,  ir. 

Academy  Notes,  1880.  With  126  Illustrations,  ir. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1878.  With  68  Illustrations.  is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1879.  With  60  Illustrations.  u. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1880.  With  56  Illustrations.  is. 

Pictures  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878.  80  Illustrations. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington.  (The  Raphael  Cartoons,  Sheep- 
shanks Collection,  &c.)  With  70  Illustrations,  is. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery.  With  114 

Illustrations,  is.  . 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery.  128  Illusts.  ir.  oa. 
Academy  Notes,  1875- 79.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  vrith 

nearly  600  Illustrations  m Facsimile.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6^. 

A Complete  Illustrated  Catalog’ie  to  the  National  Gallery. 
With  Notes  by  Henry  Blackburn,  and  aaa  Illustratioiis.  Demy  8vo 
cloth  limp,  3f, 

UmFORM  WITH  "ACADEMY  NOTES." 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878.  117  Illustrations,  is. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1879.  125  Illustrations,  is. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1880.  1 14  Illustrations,  u. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Pine  Arts  Notes,  1878.  95  Ihnsts,  is. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Pine  Arts  Notes,  1879.  100  Illusts.  u. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Pine  Arts  Notes,  1880.  120  Illusts.  ir. 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1878.  112  Illusts.  rr. 

Walker  Art  GaUery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1879.  100  Illusts.  is. 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1880.  100  Illusts.  is. 

Royal  Manchester  Institution  Notes,  18 7 8.  88  Illustrations,  is. 

Society  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878.  95  Illusts.  ir. 
Children  of  the  Great  City.  By  F.  W.  Lawson.  With  Fac- 
simile Sketches  by  the  Artist  Demy  8vo,  is. 

Folio,  half-bound  bpards,  India  Proofs,  zis. 

Blake  (William) : 

Etchings  from  his  Works.  By  W.  B.  ScOTT.  With  descriptive  Text. 
" The  best  side  of  Blake's  work  is  given  hei-e.  and  makes  a really  attractive 
volume,  which  all  can  enjoy.  . . . The  etchingis  of  the  best  kind,morerefined 

and  delicate  than  the  original  work." — Saturday  Review^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ^s. 

Boccaccio’s  Decameron; 

or  Ten  Days’  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait,  and 
Stothakd's  beautiful  Copperplates. 
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Bowers’  (G.)  Hunting  Sketches^ 

Canters  in  Crampshire.  By  G Bowers  t r 
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D extra,  gilt,  7j.  6ar. 

s Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine  full-page  Illustrations. 


Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 


Bret  Harte’s  Collected  Works.  Arranged  and  Revised  by  the 

VoT^°V  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s  each 

oL  I.  Complete  Poetical  anb  Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Plate 
Vn1  TT  -p  ^"‘'^°‘^“ction  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  II.  E-^lier  Paphrs-Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches 
VI  TIT  T Papers — Spanish  and  American  Legenoc 

Vol:  V^^:  SrB^R!ErcrR0^v!‘^°”^“^^-^^^--^™ 

Vol.  V.  Stories — Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry  With 

Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M Bellew  Vnrt^it  a ^ 

Illustrations.  Crown  Vo,  cloth  extra,  //  6^  ' 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. ; cloth  limp,  aj.  6d.  ^ 

The  Twms  of  Table  Mountain.  By  Bret  Harte  Fcau 

8vo,  picture  cover,  ir. ; crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6J. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches.  By  Bret 

Harte.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  * 

Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  By  Bret  Harte.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

cover,  ir.  ; cloth  extra,  ar.  6d.  f > y c 


Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-page  Portraits  at  6d 

^ewster’s  (Sir  David)  Martyrs  of  Science. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates  as  6d 

Brewster’s  (Sir  D.)  More  Worlds  than  One 

the  Creed  of  the  Phdosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian.  ’ 

tub  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.—Qxo'fm  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  7J 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  ScOTT.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  j^nd  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6d. 

Burton’s  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  : 

What  it  is  ; its  Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  and  several 
Cures  of  it.  In  Three  Partitions  ; with  their  several  Sections  Mem- 
bers, and  Sub-sections,  Philosophically,  Medically,  and  Historically 
Opened  and  Cut-up.  A New  Edition,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Trans- 
lations of  the  Classical  Extracts.  [/„  jf,g 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7t.  6rf. 

Byron’s  Letters  and  Journals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14J. 

Campbell’s  (Sir  G.)  White  and  Black : 

The  Outcome  of  a Visit  to  the  United  States.  By  Sir  GeorgB 


Campbell,  M.P.  .. 

' Few  persons  are  likely  to  lake  it  up  wilhoul  finishing  it.  — Nonconformist. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d, 

Carlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d, 


Century  (A)  of  Dishonour  : 

A Sketch  of  the  United  States  Government's  Dealings  with  some  of 
the  Indian  Tribes.  

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  xos.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children : „ v , 

A Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Eight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ar.  6d. 


Chaucer  for  Schools. 

By  Mrs.  Haweis,  Author  of  “ Chaucer  for  Children.” 

" We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Haweis" s "Chaucer  ftr  Schools. 
Her  account  of  ' Chaucer  the  Tale-teller ' is  certainly  the  Pleasantest,  chattiest, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  soundest  descriptions  of  the  old  mt^ter.his  life  and 
works  and  general  surroundings,  that  have  ever  been  written.  T he  chapter  can-^ 
not  be  too  highly  praised'* — Academy.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ^s,  6d. 

Colman’s  Humorous  Works : 

“ Broad  Grins,"  " My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway, 

M.A.  Two  Vols. , royal  8vo,  with  6s  Illustradons,  28i. 

“ A valuable  contribution  to  mythological  literature.  . . . There  is  much 
rood  writing,  a vast  fund  of  humanity,  undeniable  earnestness,  and  a delicate 
sense  of  humour,  all  set  forth  in  Contemporary  Revieav, 

A Necklace  of  Stories.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hennkssy.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

“ This  delightful  ‘ Necklace  oj  Stories’  is  inspired  with  lovely  and  lofty 
sentiments." — Illustrated  London  News. 

The  Wandering  Jew,  and  the  Pound  of  Flesh.  By  Moncure 

D.  Conway,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cbth  extra,  4J.  6rf.  [/«  r/ie  > T.t. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  ar.  (>d. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle: 

Its  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  England.  By  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24J 

Cope’s  History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  95*.  By  Sir  William 
M.  COPE,  formerly  Ueutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6cf. 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances  of  the  West 

of  England;  or.  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old 
Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited  by- Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  -js.  6d. 

Creasy  s Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians ; 

wth  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  yj.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

_ William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “Finger-Ring  Lore,”  &c. 

Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  ys. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Costume ; 

or,  A Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military— 
from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.’ 
Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on  the  Continent" 
and  a General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of 
Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planchb,  Somerset  Herald. 


The  Volumes  may  also  be  had  separately  (each  Complete  in  itselQ  at  £,2  'sy-td.  each : 
Vol.  I.  THE  DICTIONARY. 

Vol.  n.  A GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  IN  EUROPE. 

Also  in  2S  Parts,  at  ss.  each.  Cases  for  binding,  51.  each. 

”A  comprehensive  and  highly  valuable  hook  of  reference.  ...  We  have 
rarely  failed  to  find  in  this  book  an  account  of  an  article  of  dress,  vihile  in  most 
of  the  entries  curious  and  instructive  details  are  given.  . . . Mr.  PlanclWs 

enormous  labour  of  love,  the  production  of  a text  which,  whether  in  its  dictionary 
form  or  in  that  of  the  ' General  History,'  is  within  its  intended  scope  immeasurably 
the  best  and  richest  work  on  Costume  in  E^lish,  , , . This  book  is  not  only 

Ofie  of  the  most  readable  works  of  the  kimi,  but  intrinsically  attractive  ar^ 
amusing," — Athen.«um. 

" A most  readable  and  interesting  work— and  it  can  scarcely  he  consulted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  military,  court 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  . . . All  the  chromo-lithogra/dis', 
and  most  of  the  woodcut  illustrations—  the  latter  amounting  to  several  thousands 
—are  very  elaborately  executed;  and  the  work  forms  a livre  de  luxe  which  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies'  drawing-room,"— Xitses. 
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NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  OF  "PRIMITIVE  MANNERS 
AND  CUSTOMS." — Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a New  Translation  of  Beccaria’s  " Dei  Dslitti  e delle  Pene." 
By  James  Anson  Farrer. 


Crown  8 VO,  cloth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  yr.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank’s  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  : The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ; the  Second 
from  1844  to  1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 


Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  lor.  6d. 

Dickens.— About  England  with  Dickens. 

With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer  and  Charles  A.  Vander- 
HOOF.  ' \In  preparation. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  241. 

Dodge’s  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds  of 

tiie  Great  West : A Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of 
the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Blackmore  ; Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn 
by  Ernest  Griset. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i2j.  6d, 

Doran’s  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zxs. 

Drury  Lane  (Old) : 

Fifty  Years’  Recollections  of  Author,  Actor,  and  Manager.  By 
Edward  Stirling. 

" JUr.  Stirting''s  tTua  volumes  of  theatrical  recollections  contain,  apart  from 
the  interest  of  his  osun  early  experiences,  when  the  London  stag's  was  a very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  it  now  is,  a quantity  of  amHsin%  and  interesting  facts  and 
anecdo'es,  new  and  old.  The  book  is  onewhich  tn  ly  be  t iken  up  in  a spare  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  half-hour  with  a tolerable  certainty  of  lighting  upon  something  of 
interest." — Saturday  Review. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  x6s. 

Dutt’s  India,  Past  and  Present; 

with  Minor  Essays  on  Cognate  Subjects.  By  Shoshee  Chunder 
DuTT,  Rid  Bib^door. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6r.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Eldited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B,  Grosart. 

Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthusiastic  care  on 

the  perfect  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  text.  . . From  Mr.  Grosart -we 
amays  expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patient  competent 
xf/x«4»rxA«x>.”— Examiner. 


I.  Fletcher’s(Giles,B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems : Christ’s  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-In- 
troduction and  Notes.  OneVol. 


3.  Herrick’s  (Robert)  Hesperl- 

des.  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 
Collected  Poems.  With  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Steel  Por- 
trait, Index  of  First  Lines,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  &c.  Three  Vols. 


2,  Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto 
Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited.  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Two  Vols. 


4.  Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works,  including  all 
those  in  “Arcadia.”  With  Portrait, 
Memorial-Introduction,  Essay  on 
the  Poetry  of  Sidney,  and  Notes. 
Three  Vols. 


Imperial  8vo,  with  147  fine  Engravings,  half-morocco,  36s. 

Early  Teutonic,  Italian,  and  French  Masters 

(The).  Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Dohme  Series,  by  A.  H. 
Keane,  M.A.I.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

“ Cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  students  of  art  history." — Times. 


Crown  8v«,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6r. 

Emanuel  On  Diamonds  and  Precious 


Stones  : their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ; with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 


Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  36J. 

Emanuel  and  Grego.— A History  of  the  Gold- 
smith’s and  Jeweller’s  Art  in  all  Ages  and  in  all  Countries.  By  E. 
Emanuel  and  Joseph  Grego.  With  numerous  fine  Engravings. 

[/«  preparation. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yr.  6d. 

Englishman’s  House,  The : 

A Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a House, 
with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  Richardson. 
Third  Edition.  With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r. 

Evolutionist  (The)  At  Large. 

By  Grant  Allen. 

"Mr.  Allens  method  of  treatment,  as  explanatory  of  the  scientific  revolution 
known  as  evolution,  gives  a sort  of  personality  and  human  character  to  the  trout 
or  the  strawberry  blossom,  which  invests  them  with  additional  charm,  and  makes 
many  of  his  pages  read  more  like  a fanciful  fairy  tale  than  a scientific  work. 
. , . . Mr.  Allen's  essays  ought  to  open  many  a half-closed  eye." — Manchester 
Examiner. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Evolution  (Chapters  on) ; 

A Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Develop- 
ment. By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.  &c.  [In  preparation. 
Abstract  of  Contents  .-—The  Problem  Stated— Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Evolution— What  Evolution  is  and  what  it  is  not — The  Evidence  for  Evolution- 
Evidence  from  Development— Evidence  from  Rudimentary  Organs — Evidence  from 
Geographical  Distribution — Evidence  frrm  Geology — Evolution  and  Environments — 
Flowers  and  their  Fertilisation  and  Development—  Evolution  and  Degeneration — 
Evolution  and  Ethics — The  Relations  of  Evolution  to  Ethics  and  Theology,  &c.  &c. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zis. 

Ewald. — Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 

By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald. ^1  n preparation. 

Folio,  cloth  extra,  nr.  (id. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Foreign 
Artists.  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

“ It  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  a more  sumptuous,  and  at  the  same  time 
a rwre  tasteful  and  instructive  drawing-room  book.'* — Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6j. 

Fairholt’s  Tobacco  : 

Its  History  and  Associations  ; with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  F. 
W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards  of 

100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  (id. 

Faraday’s  Chemical  History  of  a Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a Juvenile  Audience.  A New  Edition.  Edited 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Faraday’s  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edition.  Edited  by W.  Crookes.  F.C.S.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.  With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
“ One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion f — Athbn.«um. 

new  no  vel  by  jus  tin  McCarthy. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January,  1881, 

Price  One  Shilling,  contained  the  First  Chapters  of  a New  Novel, 
entitled  "The  Comet  of  a Season,”  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
Autnor  of  “A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,”  " Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  &c. 
Science  Notes,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  will  also 
be  continued  Monthly. 

♦,*  Nmi  ready,  the  Yolume  for to  December,  i88o,  cloth  extra, 
price  8j,  6d.;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  zs.  each. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  RUSKIN  GRIMM. — Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d.  ; 
gilt  edges,  "js.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.  With  22  Illustrations 
after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.  Both  Series 
Complete. 

illustrations  of  this  volume  . . , are  of  quite  sterling  and  adffdrable 

* precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  0/  the  tales  which 

they^  lUwtrate  ; and  the  original  etchings ^ as  I have  before  said  in  the  A ppendix  to 
0/  Dravnng*  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
t>>’^*tclt  (in  some  qualities  of  delineation, unrivalled  even  by  him),  . . . To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  tlum  through  a magnifying  glass, 
(tever  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise tn  decision,  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools,  —Extract from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2J.  fid, 

Glenny’s  A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and 

Greenhouse  : Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  By  George  Glenny. 

“ deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  simple  language.  The 

amateur  need  not  vuish  for  a better  guide." — Leeds  Mercury. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  yr.  6d. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : 

An  Encyclop.®dia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^s.6d. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Eldited  by 
Dr.  F.  Hueffee.  With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d. 

Greenwood’s  Low-Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By  James  Green- 
wood. With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 

Crown  8 VO,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d. 

Greenwood’s  Wilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience,  of 
Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  J ames  Green- 
wood. With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Concanen. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

Guy  of  s Earth  and  Man; 

or.  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray  ; 12  Maps 
and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
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Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size), 

Golden  Library,  The ; 

BaUad  History  of  England,  By 
W.  C.  Bknnett. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of 
the  Echo  Club. 

Byron’s  Don  Juan. 

Emerson’s  Letters  and  Social 
Aims. 

Godwin’s  (William)  Lives  of 

the  Necromancers. 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes’s  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Complete.  With  all  the  original  Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a Traveller. 

Irving’s  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse’s  (Edward)  Scenes  and 
Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia.  Both 
Series  Complete  in  One  Vol, 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays  : A Tale 
for  a Chimney  Comer,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollibr. 


cloth  exit  a,  ar.  per  volume. 


Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d’ Arthur : The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Edited  by  B.  Montgombrib 
Kanking. 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters,  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M’Crib 
D.D. 

Pope^s  Poetical  Works.  Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saintb- 
Bbuve. 

St  Pierre’s  Paul  and  Virginia, 
and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 
Shelley’s  Early  Poems,  and 
Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  Lbigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s  Later  Poems  : Laon 

and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley’s  Posthumous  Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley’s  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozri, 
St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne.  Edited,  with  additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8y. 

New  Symbols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r. 

Legends  of  the  Morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a 


Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yr. 

Hall’s  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gil- 
bert, Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 

TA/  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  English 
sketches  in  ‘ Our  Village,'  but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
bright." — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  41.  6rf. ; a few  large-paper  copies,  half-Roxb.,  lor.  Sd. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of. 

By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  With  134  Facsimiles  of  Signatures. 
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Haweis  (Mrs,),  Works  by : 

H.  R.  Haweis.  Illustrated  by  the 

^Author.  Small  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  ir. ; cloth  limp,  ir.  td. 

attempt  to  apply  canons  op  good  taste  to  the  costumes 

1 ■{,  (""• frankly  a^  to  tZ 

^ remonstrates  -with  her  cron  sex 

• • • • may  recommend  the  book  to  the 
ladies  whom  it  concertis,  —Athenaeum. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Square  8vo, 

lUuL'aaons,®^.  6d.  Frontispiece  and  nearly  loo 

The  ^t  of  Decoration.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  Ato, 

handsomely  bound  and  profusely  Illustrated,  lor.  6d.  [/n  the  press. 

•**  See  also  Chaucer,  p.  s of  this  Catalogue. 


SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  POETS.-Cxo^Hn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Heptalogia  (The) ; or,  The  Seven  against  Sense. 

A Cap  with  Seven  Bells. 

comparison  ■with  these  celebrated  cofleriions"  '7.  But  "thi7,lrit{Z/ o7Zok 

extracts  ; it  should  be  read  at  leLth 

Cn  8vo,  bound  m parchment.  8x.;  Large- Paper  copies  (only  50  printed),  lex 

Poems  of  Lord  Herbert  of 

Lherbury.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 

[In  the  press. 

History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  Edwin  Cussans, 

This  Magnificent  Work,  ranging  with  the  highest  class  of  County 

ct'dSy'fo 

It  is  comprised  in  Eight  Parts,  imperial  quarto,  each  containing  the 
cqmjjlete  History  of  one  of  the  Eight  Hundreds  into  which  the  County  is 
divided,  with  separate  Pagination,  Title,  and  Index.  Each  Part  contains 
about  350  pages  and  is  printed  in  the  most  careful  manner  on  fine  paper 
with  full-page  Plates  on  Steel  and  Stone,  and  a profusion  of  smaller  En- 
gravings on  Wood  of  objects  of  interest  in  the  County,  and  the  Arms  of 
the  principal  Landowners,  together  with  elaborate  Pedigrees  (126  in  alB 
now  for  the  first  time  printed.  t m au), 

The  price  to  Subscribers  is  Two  Guine.os  each  complete  Part.  Pur- 
chasers are  guaranteed  the  possession  of  a work  of  constantly  increasing 
value  by  the  fact  that  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  are  printed  thi 

greater  number  of  which  are  already  subscribed  for. 

Seventy-five  copies  only,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Author,  have 
each  P^T'"  ^ P"*"" 
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Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jis.  each. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P. 

" Criticism  is  disarmed  before  a comfosition  which  provokes  little  but  approval. 
This  is  a really  good  book  on  a really  interesting  subject,  and  woras piled  on  words 
could  say  no  more  for  it."—  Saturday  Revikw. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  sx. 

Hobhouse’s  The  Dead  Hand : 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Property. 
By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse.  Q.C  , K.C.S.I. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d. 

Hollingshead’s  (John)  Plain  English. 

/ anticipate  immense  entertainment  from  the  perusal  of  Mr,  H oUingskead' s 
‘ Plain  En^lishP  which  I imagined  to  be  a philological  work,  but  which  I find  to 
be  a series  of  essays,  in  the  Hollingsheadian  or  Sledge-Hammer  style,  on  those 
matters  theatrical  with  which  he  is  so  eminently  conversant  f — G.  A.  S.  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  

Crown  8vo,  cloih  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2J.  6d, 

Holmes’s  The  Science  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voice  Preservation  : A Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers.  By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.  R.  C.  P.  E. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  yj.  td. 

Hood’s  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Crea.m  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 


Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood’s  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole  : A Noah’s  Arkaeological  Narrative,  With  25  Illustrations  by 
W,  Brunton  and  E.  C.  BARNES. 

The  amusing  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhymes 
which  children  love  ami  learn  so  easily.  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Barnes  ^ full 
justice  to  the  writer's  meaning,  and  a pleasanter  result  of  the  harmonious  co* 
operation  of  author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired."  — I imks. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  yx.  6d. 

Hook’s  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yx. 

Home’s  Orion ; 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  a brief  Commentary  by  the  .Author.  With  Photographic  Portrait 
from  a Medallion  by  Sum.mers.  Tenth  Ed.tion. 
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„ ,,,  _ Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Howells  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour 

Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a History  and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Jnions  of  Great  Britain,  shoeing  rtefr  OriSn 
Progress,  Constdutioo,  and  Objects,  in  their  Politicah  Social  W 
nomical,  and  Industrijl  Aspects.  By  George  Howell. 

“ successful  attemit,  to  ilace  the 
objects  in  the  future,  fXlylef^c  the 
fubltcfrom  the  workingman  s point  ofview:'—VKLi.  Mall  Gazhttr.^  ' 

__  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  izr.  6d.  ^ 

Huefler’s  The  Troubadours : 

A History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  Bv 

Francis  Hueffer.  ® ’ 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Janvier— Practical  Keramics  for  Students 

^By  C.  A.  Janvier.  . 

Will  be  f omul  a useful  handbook  by  tlwse  luhowish  to  try  the  manufacture 


A New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yr.  6d, 

Jennings’  The  Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 


Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

Plants  we  Grow,  and  Plow  we  Cook 
Them.  By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  “The  Garden  that  Paid  the  RenL” 
&c.  Post  8yo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  ^ 

• combijutOon  of  hints  on  cookery  with  gardening  has  been  very  cleverly 

capped  out,a^  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  littU  work 
^ saying  that  English  peofle  do  not  make  half  the  use  of 

vegetables  they  might ; and  by  showing  how  easily  they  can  bcgroivn,  and  so  obtained 
Jrestif  fie  is  doing  a great  deal  to  make  them  mote  popular** — Daily  Chronicle. 

Household.  Horticulture : A Gossip  about  Flowers.  By  Tom 
Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  [/,,  the  press. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  laj. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  ofl 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  “ The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  ” and  “ The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 


Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6j. 

Kavanaghs’  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.  By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

••  Genuine  new^iry  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm  s German  Popular  Stories!  . ...  For  the  most  Part  the 

ttones  are  downright,  thorough-foing  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 
• • Mt%  Moyr  Smiths  %llu5trations%  too^  are  Spectator. 
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Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  zj.  6rf. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.  By  Daisy  Waterhouse  Hawkins.  With  17  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  ^s.  6d. 

Lamb’s  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  many 
Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a Page 
of  the  " Essay  on  Roast  Pig.” 

compute  edition,  of  Lamb's  writings^  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 
wanUdf  and  is  ncnv  supplied.  Lhe  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  patns 
to  bring  together  Lamb' s scattered  contributions ^ and  his  collection  c^tains  a 
number  of  pieces  which  art  now  reproduced  for  the  f^st  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals*' — Saturday  Review, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  lor.  6rf. 

Lamb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist, 
Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  EdiUons  of  Lamb’s  and 
Co  eridge’s  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

••  Very  many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  of  literary  tviflesf  lordly  any 
portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister.  Standard. 


Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s, 

Lamb’s  Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 

Dorus.  Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 

“ Thi  qttaint  and  deUghtful  little  book,  over  the  recoraery  of  which  all  the  hearts 
of  his  lovers  are  yet  warm  with  rejoicing f — A.  C.  Swinbuenb. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Lament’s  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas  ; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 

••  After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative, 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a real  and 
genuine  volume.  ...  He  shows  much  tact  in  recounting  his  adventures,  arut 
they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  make  them  anythss^ 
but  wearisome.  ...  The  book,  as  a whole,  is  the  most  important  addition 
made  to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a long  time!' — Athen.bum. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  yj.  6if. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers  ; selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a Note  on 
some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lares  and  Penates ; 

^Or,  The  Background  of  Life.  By  Florence  Caddy. 

“ The  ■whole  book  is  ■well  ivorth  reading,  for  it  is  full  of  iractical  sumstions 
'good  deni  n^‘  nobody  will  be  deterred  front  taking  vp  a book  whiclt  teaches  a 
G^pt  c.  poor  lives  as  well  as  giving  f ace  to  wealthy  ZT"! 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6s. 

Leigh’s  A Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 

S‘neration-and  there  U no  reason 
full  nf^hZ^  Should  not  be  accorded  productions  so  delicate,  so  finished,  and  so 

be  remembered  as  the  Poet  of  the 


Second  Edition.— Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological 

By  Andrew  Wil^n  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compaia- 
live  Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 

. «p  ■ooork  of  a really  qualified  investigator, 

who  tnthe  intervals  of  his  more  serious  prof essional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
kwwledge  in  such  a simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  aiul  instZt 
•with  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a work  is  this 
little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr 
Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  science  at  Edinburgh  and  Gtasfrw,  at 
leisure  inteivals  in  a busy  professional  life.  . . . Dr.  Wilson's  bares  teZ -^tk 
stimulating  to  a^althy  love  of  science  and  a reverence  for  the  truths 
of  nature.’ — Saturday  Review. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yr.  6d. 

Life  in  London; 

or.  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank  s Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals, 

Crown  8 VO,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a Tale.  By  the  latej.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
E^ted,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
“Thoreau:  A Study. 


Crown  8 VO,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js,  6d. 

Longfellow’s  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "Outre  Mer,"  "Hyperion,”  " Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  " Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations by  Valentine  Bromley. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numerous 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  sr. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  a Sane  Patient.  ^ ^ 1 

The  story  is  clever  and  interesting,  sad  beyond  measure  though  the  subject 
be  There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violence  or  anger.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  evidence  for  our  author’s  madness  when  he  was  consigned  to  an 
asylum,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  book;  it  is 

bright,  calm,  and  to  the  point." — Spectator. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  cloth  boards,  i8r. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Doff, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Order  of  Christ. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennes.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With 

50  fine  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  Uniform  with  “ Pictures 
and  Legends.”  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  fid. 

“ This  is  another  of  Mrs.  Macquoid's  pleasant  books  of  travel,  full  of  useful 
information,  of  picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of  quaint  traditims 
■ respecting  the  various  monuments  and  rums  which  she  encounters  in  /wr 
tour.  ...  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  already  thinking  about  the  yeas’ s 
holiday,  we  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Macquoid  s experiences. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  '—Graphic. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  By 
Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  lor.  fid. 

“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have  been  strolling  in  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
and  the  result  of  their  observations  and  researches  in  that  picturesque  la^ 
of  romantic  associations  is  an  attractive  volume,  which  is  neither  a wimk  of 
travel  nor  a collection  of  stories,  but  a book  partaking  almost  in  equal  degree 
of  each  of  these  characters.  . . . The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous, 

are  drawn,  as  a rule,  with  remarkable  delicacy  as  well  as  with  true  artistic 
feeling."— Dkw.'i  News. 

Through  Normandy.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With 
go  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  qs.  fid. 

" One  of  the  few  books  which  can  be  read  as  apiece  of  literature,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  handy  in  tlu knapsack." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Through  Brittany.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  qs.  fid. 

“ The  pleasant  companionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid.  ojffers,  while  wander- 
ing from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a renewed  charm 
around  each  oft-depicted  scene." — Morning  Post. ^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d, 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Fourth 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarg^. 

Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  51. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3 feet  long  by  2 feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
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B^8illock’s  (W^.  H.)  Works  i 


HUK.K.L  MAr.UK:K. 

dication  of  retigion‘botit^tZralV,ld  reveal  d th\  */  fovierful  vin- 

W.  H®  ^ By 

Poems.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  8r. 

H.  Mallock. 

ylnlhe^ress. 


S^SiPk  Twain’s  Works  \ 


The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected 
tions?  Crow/8vo%toU^°x;rar7x.“^^ 

Sawyer.  By  Mark  Twain  With 
b^rd?  ®''°’  ^ Cheap  Edition,  illustrated 

^ Abroad^nd^^h’^T?“  9°^ti°ent  Of  Europe  : The  Innocents 
toerboiSs,«!'"^‘'^‘“  =‘^~  By  Mark  Twain.  Post  8vo. 

«“■'  twai». 

^ ™“  3'4  m-OAtions. 

4\mfloZ^TJTi.-  ! manifest  in  every  tine,  make  of  all  this  episode  of 

Jim  JSaker  and  his  jays  a piece  of  work  that  is  not  only  delightful  as  mere 

fultJvlod  ^ j'''  iii‘raturei"Tf  ri^iZk  ts 

funZieiinfft  ""^A’  ‘!”/“m“i»‘s passages  and  episodes  that  are  equal  to  tZ 

funniest  of  those  that  have  gone  iSe^rp.”— Athknaium.  ^ 


Milton  (J.  L.)^  Works  by : 

r°l  *cP-  ^ Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the 

Manasement  of  the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths. 

8vo,  rf.^^loth  extra'Tr  S-all 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Small  8vo,  u.:  cloth  extra. 

IS,  wt,  ' * 
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Post  8vo,  cloth  limp 

Mayfair  Library,  The : 

The  New  Republic.  By  W.  H. 

Mallock.  . 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  True  History  of  Joshua 
Davidson.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  By  W alter 
Thornbury. 

Thoreau  : His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  H.  A.  Page. 

By  stream  and  Sea.  By  vV  il- 

LIAM  Senior. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry 
S.  Leigh. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Rowley. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles 

Dickens.  With  Chapters  on  Dickens 
as  Letter-Writer  and  Public  Reader. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by 

H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art.  By 

Brillat-Savarin. 

The  Philosophy  of  Hand- 
writing. By  Don  1'Elix  de  Sala- 
manca. 

*,*  Other  Volumes 


I,  2t.  6d.  per  vol. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics.  Edited  by 

W.  Davenport  Adams. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 

BERT.  First  Series. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 

BERT.  Second  Series. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  By  Henry 

S.  Leigh. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies, 

Follies,  and  Frolics.  By  William 

T.  Dobson. 

Pencil  and  Palette;  Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes  chiefly  of  Contemporary 
Painters,  with  Gossip  about  Pii^ures 
Lost,  Stolen,  and  Forged,  also  Great 
Picture  Sales.  By  Robert  Kempt. 

The  Book  of  Clerical  Anec- 
dotes : A Gathering  of  the  Antiquities, 

Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of  Ihe 
Cloth.”  By  Jacob  Larwood. 

The  Agony  Column  of  The 

Times,”  from  i8to  to  1870.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Cl^. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By 

Fin-Bec.  , 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected 
by  W.  Davenport  ADAMS-C/M/r^i- 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By 

Robert  Macgregor.  [f«  the  press. 
Melancholy  Anatomised ; A 

Popular  Abridgment  of  “Burtons 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.”  \lnpress. 
are  in  preparation,  


By  Wilkie  Collins.  Three  Vols. 

By  Walter  Besant 
‘By  Proxy,” 


New  Novels. 

THE  BLACK  ROBE. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  FLEET. 

FROM  E^XILE.  ^bT  jIme"°Payn°'  Author  of 

A loMANcl^^OF  ’ the' NINETE^^^  S’ 

my  l6?H  ^BTE^LYrN'^L'm  Three  Vols  ]Jn  the  press. 

A VILLAGE  COMMUNE.  By  OuiDA.  Tvvo  Jols 

ten  years’  tenant.  By  Besant  and  Rice.  Three  Vols. 

A CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT.  By  James  PAYN.lhree  Vols. 

A LIFE’S  ATONEMENT.  By  D.  C.  Murray.  Tfree  Vols 
queen  COPHETUA.  By  R.  E-  Francillon.  Phr^  ^ 
rptn?  t.'PADEN  casket.  By  Mrs.  Hunt.  Three  vuls. 
REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  E.  L.  LiNTON.  Three  Vols. 
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TUr-n  , Illustrations,  aj.  ed. 

oi®?h®  f°*’  ‘lie  Yomg; 

.hSpl'SSo? S,'  "“-.‘I  ''PPli»«o»  .0 

••  '■>’  X-'^POI-PH  Caldecott. 

4-t™-  !>u  North  UhlUn/olA'^con),^tiio"^’'"‘'t  ^ oryotu  toanlt  to  roatly 
read  Mrs.  Carr’s  Mzes  instep  ho^etlycMvise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 

^^^r.r.,rtho,i  ■ 

Hon  Joiison*s  Works, 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Kxplanatory 
and  a Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  Vols 


W Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Translations  of  the  Iliad 

and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
Massinger’s  Plays. 

From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford. 

addition  of  the  Tragedy  of 
Beheve  as  you  List.”  Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.  One  VoL 


Chapman’s  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
laree  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones: 

Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Trans- 
lations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 

/-.  • J , -T  ®'’0'  red  cloth  extra,  51.  each. 

Oulda  s Novels. — Library  Edition 

Held  in  Bondage,  n,.  . — 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemalne. 

Trlcotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

boIr*dsfS°e"ach.'’'"'’  tie  fair^wo,  post  SvcTuirtmt^ 


By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA 


Dog  of  Flanders.  By  Ouida 

PascareL  By  Ouida." 

Two  Wooden  Shoes.  By  Ouida. 


Signa. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 


By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 


_ . . Post  8yo,  cloth  limp,  ir.  ed. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A Popular  Hand- 

book of.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  ^ 


with  Portrait  and  IllustrationsTmrfT 

Poetical  WorL. 

With  Baudelaire’s  "Essay.” 
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Library  Editions,  mostly  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels,  The. 

popular  ^itortci  38eit  Sut^orS. 

The  FaUen  Leaves.  By  Wilkie 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  By 
Mrs.  Alexander. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By 
W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

My  Little  Girl.  By  W.  Besant 
and  James  Rice. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  By 
W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rick. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour.  By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice, 

The  Monks  of  Thelema.  By 
W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay.  By 
W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Seamy  Side.  By  Walter 
Besant  and  Jambs  Rice. 

Antonina.  By  W ilkie  Collins. 
Basil.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Hide  and  Seek.  W.  Collins. 
The  Dead  Secret.  W.  Collins. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  W.  Collins. 
My  Miscellanies.  W.  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  By 
Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  W.  Collins. 
Man  and  Wife.  W.  Collins. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  W.  Collins. 
Miss  or  kirs.  ? By  W.  Collins. 
The  New  Magdalen.  ByWiLKiE 
Collins. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  W.  Collins. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By 
Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 


Collins. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter.  W.  Collins. 

Deceivers  Ever.  By  Mrs.  H. 
Lovett  Cameron. 

Juliet’s  Guardian.  By  Mrs.  H. 
Lovett  Cameron. 

Felicia.  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Capel  Girls.  By  Edward 
Garrett. 

Robin  Gray.  Charles  Gibbon. 
For  Lack  of  Gold.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

In  Love  and  War.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

What  will  the  World  Say  ? By 

Charles  Gibbon. 

For  the  King.  Charles  Gibbon. 
In  Honour  Bound.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow.  By 
Charles  Gibbon. 

In  Pastures  Green.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Garth.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Ellice  Quentin.  By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 

Thornicroft’s  Model.  By  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Hunt. 

Fated  to  be  Free.  By  Jean 

Ingklow. 

Confidence.  Henry  James,  Jun. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught.  By 
Harriett  Jay. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  By  H.  Jay. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 
Kingsley. 

Oakshott  Castle.  H.  Kingsley. 
Patricia  Kemball.  By  E.  Lynn 
Linton. 
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Piccadilly  lSov^i.%—co7ttinued. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dun- 

das,  By  E.  Lvnn  Linton, 

The  World  Well  Lost,  By  E, 
Lynn  Linton,  ^ 

Under  which  Lord,»  By  E 
Lynn  Linton,  ■' 

With  a Silken  Thread,  By  E 
Lynn  Linton.  ^ 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours, 

By  Justin  McCarthy, 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter,  By 
Justin  McCarthy. 

Rochford.  By  Justin 
McCarthy. 

\fcA?TH?^°°- 

Dear  Lady  Disdain, 

McCarthy, 

Miss  Misanthrope, 

McCarthy, 

Donna  Quixote, 

McCarthy. 

Quaker  Cousins 
Macdonell. 

Rose.  By  Katharine  S, 
Macquoid. 

The  Evil  Eye.  By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. 

Open!  Sesame  I By  Florence 
Marryat. 

Written  in  Fire.  F.  Marryat. 


ByjEAN  Mid. 


By  Justin 
By  Justin 
By  Justin 
By  Agnes 


Touch  and  Go. 
dlemass. 

Whiteladies.  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  Bv 
James  Payn.  ^ 

FaUen  Fortunes.  James  Payn. 
Halves.  By  James  Payn. 
Walter’s  Word.  James  Payn. 
What  He  Cost  Her.  J.  Payn. 

Less  Black  than  we’re  Painted 
By  James  Payn. 

By  Proxy.  By  James  Payn. 
Under  One  Hoof  James  Payn. 
High  Spirits.  By  James  Payn. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling.  By  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Riddell. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John 
Saunders.  ’’ 

Guy  Waterman.  J.  Saunders. 

One  Against  the  World.  By 
John  Saunders.  ^ 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

John  Saunders. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

The  American  Senator. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

T.  A.  Trollope. 


By 

By 

By 

By 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P By  — 

Mrs.  Alexander. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
With  Harp  and  Crown.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 

My  Little  Girl,  By  the  same. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rick. 


The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  W, 
Besant  and  James  Rice. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour.  By  Walter 
Besant  and  James  Rick. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rick. 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  Jambs  Rick. 

Seamy  Side.  Besant  and  Rice. 

Grantley  Grange.  By  S.  Beau- 
champ. 
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Popular  Novels — continued. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.  By 
Bret  Hartb. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  Bret  Harte. 
Surly  Tim.  By  F.  E.  Burnett. 

Juliet’s  Guardian.  By  Mrs.  H. 

Lovett  Cameron. 

Deceivers  Ever.  By  Mrs.  L. 
Cameron. 

Cure  of  Souls-.  By  Maclaren 
Cobban. 

Antonina.  By WilkieCollins. 
Basil.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Hide  and  Seek.  W.  Collins. 
The  Dead  Secret.  W.  Collins. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts.  By 
Wilkie  Collins. 

My  Miscellanies.  W.  Collins. 
The  Woman  in  White.  By 
Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  W.  Collins. 
Man  and  Wife.  W.  Collins. 
Poor  Miss  Pinch.  W.  Collins. 
Bffiss  or  Mrs.  P W.  Collins. 
NewMagdalen.  By  W. Collins. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  W.  Collins. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By 
Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  By  W ilkie 
Collins. 

Fallen  Leaves.  By  W. Collins. 
Felicia.  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Rory.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
Filthy  Lucre.  By  Albany  de 
Fonblanque. 

Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Capel  Girls.  By  Edward 

Garrett. 

Robin  Gray.  By  Chas.  Gibbon. 
ForLack  of  Gold.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 


What  will  the  World  Say  ? By 
Charles  Gibbon. 

In  Honour  Bound.  By  Chas. 
Gibbon. 

In  Love  and  War.  ByCH.ARLES 
Gibbon. 

For  the  King.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow.  By 
Charles  Gibbon. 

Dick  Temple.  By  James 

Greenwood. 

Every-day  Papers.  By  A. 

Halliday. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Garth.  ByJuLiAN  Hawthorne. 
Thornicroft’s  Model.  By  Mrs. 

A.  Hunt. 

Fated  to  be  Free.  By  Jean 
Ingelow. 

Confidence.  By  Henry  James, 
Tne*  Queen  of  Connaught.  By 

Harriett  Jay. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  By  H.  Jay. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 
Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle.  H.Kingsley. 
Patricia  Kemball.  By  E.  Lynn 
Linton. 

TheAtonement  of  LeamDundas 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

The  World  Well  Lost.  By  E. 
Lynn  Linton. 

Under  which  Lord  ? By  Mrs. 
Linton. 

The  Waterdale  Neighboxus. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

DearLady Disdain.  By  the  same. 
My  Enemy’s  Daughter.  By 
Justin  McCarthy. 

A Pair  Saxon.  J.  McCarthy. 
Linley  Rochford.  McCarthy. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  McCarthy. 
Donna  Quixote.  J.McC.apthv. 
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Popular  YiovYX.%~coniinued, 
The  Evil  Eye.  By  Katharine 
Macquoid. 


Lost  Rose.  K.  S.  Macquoid. 

°M?kLvaT“®'  ^y^^VRENCE 

Wild  Oats.  By  F.  Marryat. 
Little  Stepson.  F.  Marryat. 
Fighting  the  Air.  F.  Marryat 

Touch  and  Go.  By  Jean 
Middlemass. 

Mr.  Dorillion.  J.  Middlemass. 
Whiteladies.  ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 
Held  in  Bondage.  By  Ouida. 
Strathmore.  By  Ouida. 
Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  Ouida. 
Idalia.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castlemaine.  By  Ouida. 
Trlcotrin.  By  Ouida. 

Puck.  By  Ouida. 

FoUe  Farine.  By  Ouida. 

Dog  of  Flanders.  By  Ouida. 
Pascarel.  By  Ouida. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  By 
Ouida.  ^ 

Signa.  By  Ouida. 

In  a Winter  City.  By  Ouida.  j 
Ariadne.  By  Ouida.  ! 

Friendship.  By  Ouida.  i 

Walter’s  Word.  By  J.  Payn. 
Best  of  Husbands.  By  J.  Payn. 
Halves.  By  James  Payn.  ! 


Fallen  Fortunes.  By  J.  Payn. 
What  He  Cost  Her.  J.  Payn.* 
Less  Black  than  We’re  Painted. 

By  Jambs  Pavn. 

By  Proxy.  By  James  Payn. 
Under  One  Roof.  By  J.  Payn. 
High  Spirits.  By  Jas.  Payn. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Edgar  A.  Poe.  “ 

Her  Mother’s  Darling.  By  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Riddbll. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight.  By 
Ghorgs  Augustus  Sala.  ^ 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John 

Saunders.  '' 

Guy  Waterman.  J.  Saunders. 

One  Against  the  World.  By 
John  Saunders.  ^ 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John 

and  Katherine  Saunders. 

Match  in  the  Dark.  By 
Sketchley.  ■' 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Walter  Thornbury. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

The  American  Senator. 
Anthony  Trollope. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond 

T.  A.  Trollope. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Conti- 
nent  of  Europe.  By  Mark  Twain 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.' 

By  Mark  Twain. 

By  Mark 


A. 

By 

By 

By 

By 


T «•  -r.  . . picture  covers,  is.  each. 

SIL  T ® BRRT  Hartk. 

Trooping  ^ 

The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
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Large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  beautifully  Illustrated,  31J.  td. 

Pastoral  Days ; 

Or,  Memories  of  a New  England  Year.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

With  76  Illustrations  in  the  highest  style  of  Wood  Engraving. 

“ The  volume  contains  a prose  poem,  with  illustrations  in  the  shape  of  wood 
engravings  more  beautiful  than  it  can  well  enter  into  the  hearts  of  most  men  to 
conceive.  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  only  the  author  of  the  text,  he  is  the  designer  of  the 
illustrations:  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  capacity  he  shows  most  of 
the  true  poet.  There  is  a sensuous  beauty  in  his  prose  which  charms  and  lulls 
you  But  as  the  illustrations  are  turned  to,  it  will  be  Jelt  that  a new 

puksure  has  been  found.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  too  high  admiratim  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  most  of  the  engravings.  T hey  are  proofs  at  once  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  pmver  as  an  artist,  of  the  skill  of  the  engravers,  and  of  t!u  marveltous 
excellence  of  the  printers  work." — Scotsman.  


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Planche—  Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 

By  J.  R.  Blanche.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter, 

MtS.MACKARNESS. 

Two  VoisTsTO,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  lor.  6d. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Histori^l,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne.  New  Edi- 

tion,  with  MedaUion  Portraits.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  James  A.  Farrer. 


Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3^.  6a. 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  MoYR  Smith.  With 
130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. ^ 

WUh  Star  M.p,  for 

Every  Night  in  the  Y^r.  Drawings  of  the  ConsteUat.ons,  By 

M^a'a'nd'Ma^’la  of  Astronomy.  By  Rich.  A.  Proctor, 

Author  of  “ Other  Worlds  than  Ours,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Pleasant  Ways  In  Science.  ByR.  A.  Proctor. 

Bough  Ways  made  Smooth : A Senes  of  Familiar  Essays  o 
Rrirntific  Subiects.  By  R.  A.  Proctor.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s 
Om  Place  ^ Series  of  Essays  contrasting 

our  Uttle  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  InHniUes  Around  us.  By 
liT/^Ann  A Proctor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  o*. 

Thelxpa^ae  o?  Heaven  : A Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmament.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Cr^n 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.  By  Richard  A. 

f t:  hTJi^e 
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— . Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js.  6d. 

Pursuivant  of  Arms,  The  ■ 

^ A PoW  Guide  to  the  Science  of 

Coloured 

xvambosson’s  Astronomy 

hal^roxburghe,^^:  6^. 

Readers  Handbook  (The)  of  Allnctiono  Tfa 

ferenc.,,  Plo,,.  S.»,ie.,  B>  .hVSv.D  r. 

iff  matters  which  i^rt^lwayf dictionary  fff references 
writers  generally  will  have  reawn  tf  feel p^at^ftl  w th, 


Richardson’s 

and  other  Papers. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r. 

pr.)  A Ministry  of  Health, 

By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 


_ Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  profusely  Illustra't^  lor.  6d'. 

Rimmer  s Our  Old  Country  Towns 

o'^er  50  Illustrations.^  By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

Two  Vols.,  large  410,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-moroc^^;^^!^: 

Rowlandson,  the  Caricaturist. 

A Selection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descrintions  of  hie 

t f. jw  . ^. 

ZL?7 

memoHaPf-VAll^U^ll^^ssiy^^  /»*<««»<,  very  cartful,  and  adtquait 
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Handsomely  printed,  price  51. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7. 
Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by  two,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  41.  6d.  each. 

“ Secret  Out”  Series,  The. 


The  Pyrotechnist’s  Treasury; 
or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fire- 
works. By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By 
Frank  Bhllkw.  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks, White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.H.Cremer.  200  lUusts, 

The  Merry  Circle : 

A Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara  Bellew.  1 
Many  Illustrations. 


Magician’s  Own  Book : 
Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  Actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  200  Illustrations. 
Magic  No  Mystery : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c., 
with  fully  descriptive  Directions  ; the 
Art  of  Secret  Writing ; Training  of 
Performing  Animals,  &c.  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  Md 
other  Recreations  ; with  Entertaining 
Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 
“ White  Magic.”  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
300  Engravings. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r. 

Senior’s  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler’s  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  __  By  William 
Senior  (“Red  Spinner"),  Author  of  “ Stream  and  Sea.” 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations,  6d. 

Sheridan’s  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Transla- 
tions, Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns.  &c.  ; with  a Collection  of  Shendaniana. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js,  6d. 


Signboards : 

Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  ^ 

“ Even  if  vie  viere  ever  so  maliciously  inclined,  vie  could  not  pick  out  all  mes^s. 
Larwood  and  Hotten' s plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

the  most  wholesale  depredation.” — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 


New 


Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely 
Edition  , revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged, 

**  are  fclad  to  tee  ike  Slang  Dictionary  reprinted  and  enlarged.  From  a high 
tcUntific  point  of  view  this  boA  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of  course  tt  CMnci  fait  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained 
oddity  t and  grotesqueness.  In  a word,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  the 
student  of  language  and  the  student  of  human  nature,  —Academy. 
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Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio.  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 

iislirSIP^SsSfeSii 

BMsmmm 

« usUuuj;iarZ.7r: 

Shakespeare,  The  Lansdowne.  Beautifully  printed  in  red 
Shakespeare  for  ChUdren:  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By 

Presen?Time  ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 

Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffk.  4to,  half-Roxburghe,  yx. 

Of-  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin. 

BURNS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8x. 


Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ar'w' 

Smoker’s  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

_ Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5j. 

Spalding’s  Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them.  By  T.  Alfred  Spalding.  LL.B. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  " Chaucer  for  Children,*’  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  lox.  6<f. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

M^o^an  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter  J. 

"Spenser  has  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  and  tlure  a 
i^**”**  i«oted,w^re  the  meaning  and  the  diction  are  within  a child’s 
point  is  thus  given  to  the  narrative  without  the 
— ThbT™^^'^'  ' ‘ ■ and  carefuUy  done." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9J. 

Stedman’s  Victorian  Poets: 

Critical  Essays.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 

to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  skill 
and  understating.  Mr.  Stedman  ^serves  the  thanks  of  EnglUk  scholars ; 

. . . "“Sfatthful,  studious,  and  discerning."— 5Ki\]Rx>\\'RK'i\xvf, 
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Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y. 

Stories  about  Number  Nip, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains.  Retold  for  Children,  by  Walter 
Grahame,  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.' 

Crown  8vo,  with  a Map  of  Suburban  London,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of  London : 

A Residential  Guide  to  Favourite  London  Localities,  their  Society, 
Celebrities,  and  Associations.  With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, 
and  House  Accommodation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s,  6d. 

Swift’s  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver’s  Travels.” 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  21  j. 

Sword,  The  Book  of  the  : 

Being  a History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use,  in  all  Times  and  in  all 
Countries.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. \_In  preparation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yr.  6rf. 

Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England  ; including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  William  Hone. 


Swinburne’s  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 

mond. Fcap.  8vo,  5J. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  61. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

First  Series.  Fcap.  8vo,  91.  Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Second  Series.  Fcap.  8vo,  p».  Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes  on  “Poems  and  Bal- 

lads.’’ 8vo,  1/. 

William  Blake : 

A Critical  Essay.  'With  Facsimile 
Paintings.  Demy  8vo,  i6». 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8vo,  lor.  6rf. 


Bothwell : 

A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  rar.  6d. 

George  Chapman : 

An  Essay.  Crown  8vo,  7J. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  lai. 

Ereohtheus : 

A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  the  Muscovite  Crusade.  8vo,  ir. 

A Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  8vo,  6s, 

A Study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  8vo,  8s. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr. 

8vo,  6r. 

Studies  in  Song. 

Crown  8vo,  js. 
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BOOATS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Syntax’s  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
ot  a Wim.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson’s  droll  page  Illustra- 
tions,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Four  Vols.  small  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3017 

Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 

*«*  Also  a Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  131. 
One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yr.  6d. 

Taylor’s  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

■'  Clancarty,”  “Jeanne  Dare,"  *'  ’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  “The  Fool’s 
Revenge,”  “ Arkwright’s  Wife,"  “Anne  Boleyn,”  “ Plot  and  Passion." 
*»*  ’The  Plays  may  also  ha  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day reading.  With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  facsimiled  from 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  Original  Drawings. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Thomson’s  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury’s  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A New  Edition,'Edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

" Mr.  Thornbury  knew  and  loved  his  London.  . . . He  had  read  much  his- 
tory, and  every  by-lane  and  every  court  had  associations  for  him.  His  memory 
and  his  note-bcoks  were  stored  with  anecdote,  and,  as  he  had  singular  skill  in  the 
matter  0/  na-^ration.  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  when  he  took  to  writing  a set 
book  about  the  fila'es  he  knew  and  cared  for,  the  said  book  would  be  charming. 
Charming  the  volume  before  us  certainly  is.  It  ?nay  be  begun  in  the  beginnitig,  or 
middle,  or  end,  it  is  all  one;  wherever  one  lights,  there  is  some  pleasant  and  curious 
bit  of  gossip,  some  amusing  fragment  of  allusion  or  quotation." — Vanity  Fair. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Timbs’  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns. 
By  John  Times,  F.S.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yr.  6d. 

Timbs’  English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  John  Timbs, 
F.S.A,  With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14J. 

Torrens’  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  Forming  Vol,  I.  of  Pro- 
Consul  and  Tribune:  Wellesley  and  O'Connell:  Historic 
Portraits.  By  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.  In  Two  Vols. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  ^s.  6d. 

Turner’s  ( J.  M.  W.)  Life  and  Correspondence: 

Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  feUow- 
Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A New  Edition,  con- 
siderably Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colours,  facsimiled 
from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 


Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14J. 

Walcott’s  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

Minsters ; and  the  English  Student’s  Monasticon.  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Edition,  for  1881,  cloth,  full  gilt,  50J. 

Walford’s  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  A Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth, 
Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of 
Families  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, together  with  a Record  of  the  Patronage  at  their  disposal,  the 
Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  Addresses,  Country 
Residences,  Clubs,  &c. 


Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler; 

or.  The  Contemplative  Man’s  Recreation  : being  a Discourse  of  Rivess. 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ; and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a Trout  or  Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  21. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
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Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  2J. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Westropp’s  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ; or.  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hodder 
M.  Westropp,  Author  of  “ Handbook  of  Archaeology,”  &c.  With 
numerous  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  a List  of  Marks. 


Seventh  Edition.  Square  8vo,  zj. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin : Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  as.  6d. 

Williams’  A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat. 

By  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S. 

“ This  is  an  unpretending  little  work,  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  expounding 
in  simple  style  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  heat.  No  strength  is  vainly  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  present  a 7nathematical  view  of  the  subject.  The  author  passes 
over  the  ordinary  range  of  ^natter  to  be  found  in  tnost  elementary  treatises  on 
heat,  and  enlarges  upon  the  applications  0/  the  principles  of  his  science— a subject 
which  is  naturally  attractive  to  the  uninitiated.  Mr.  Williams's  object  has  been 
well  carried  out,  and  his  little  book  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  care  to  study 
this  interesting  branch  of  physics." — Popular  Sciknce  Review. 


A HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK.—  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water-Witch  : 

A Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Daldorne.  With  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  fine  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  zas.  6d. 

Words  and  Phrases : 

A Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By 
Eliezer  Edwards.  [/«  the  press. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Wright’s  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 

(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs, 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 


Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Wright’s  History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 

Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A,  Profusely  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
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